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The NAB’s quality game 


The NATIONAL ADVIS- 
ORY BODY has almost com- 


Keith Joseph next week. John 
O’Leary reports on the details 
of the plan agreed by the NAB 
committee (page 11) 

Tt is strange that the women’ 
movement has never taken 
much interest in HANNAH 
MOORE, described by Cobbett 
as “the old bishop in petticoats.” 
R. L. Brott discusses ner life and 
achievement (page 13) , 

Two views of ACADEMIC 
PUBLISHING: Author David 
Caute offers some advice to the 
aspiring writer and publisher 
Gordon Graham explains the 
thrills and trials of the book 
business (pages 14 and 15) 

How do VOLCANOES affect 
the weather? A century after 
the eruption at Krakatoa, H. 
H. Lamb examines the avail- 
able evidence (page 16) 



Alan Ryan reviews the first of 
a projected 28 volumes of BER- 


TRAND RUSSELL’a papers. 
Do we need .them and what 
shall we learn from them, he 
asks? (page 17) . 


Dqn’s Diary; (Andrzqj'.Hutf 


The growing row over town planning 
courses in polytechnics and colleges 
demonstrates the dangers of changing 
the rules half way through a planning 
exercise. It also demonstrates just how 
far the non-university sector in gener- 
ul, and the National Advisory Body in 
particular, arc from an agreed view of 
now much weight quality judgments 
should be given in deciding which 
institutions arc to be the winners and 
which the losers. 

What has happened about town 
planning can he (fairly) simply de- 
scribed. The NAB’s first attempt at 
rationalizing these courses was largely 
based on the need to maintain a proper 
regional balance. This led to proposals 
to close courses which both Inc Coun- 
cil for National Academic Awards and 
HM Inspectorate regarded as of higher 
quality than other courses which were 
being allowed to continue. So the 
NAB’s second attempt at rationaliza- 
tion leant heavily on the views of the 
CNAA and the inspectors. This of 
course produced a quite different list 
of winners and losers. The NAB 
committee has now endorsed the 
board's second thoughts on town plan- 
ning, although without much enthu- 
siasm, but reintroduced a small ele- 
ment of regional balance by reprieving 
the course at Leeds Polytechnic. 

.Three issues are raised by this 
episode. The first and least important 
is that it has all been a muddle. For 
instance, institutions were promised 
by the NAB that they would at least be 
given au opportunity to consider any 
proposals which affected them even if 
they were not to be properly con- 
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insuiuuuiis on the first town planning 
list. But those which imagined their 
courses safe but then found that be- 
cause of a change of policy they were to 
be dosed after all were denied any 
proper foreknowledge let alone con- 
sultation. 

It is important that the NAB should 
continue to follow the prindplcs of 
participative planning which it has 
adopted and mostly Ttspecied. These 
principles must balance the need for 
public information with the need not to 
face colleges wilh/bfcs accompU s which ■ 
they cannot properly dispute. Neither 
has been particularly well observed in 
the case of town planning. But that Is 


hardly surprising. This Is the NAB’s 
first plan for the sector which not only 


has hud to be produced to a tight 
timetable but also is more comprehen- 
sive and fundamental than any subse- 
quent revisions are Likely ta be because 
this is an attempt to impose some order 
on an inheritance of almost random 
anarchy. 

The second issue is the legitimacy 
nnd the reliability of the quality judg- 
ments being offered by the CNAA and 
the Inspectorate. To sum up the com- 
mon view in perhaps too simple terms, 
it is that the CNAA may dc able to 
offer reliable advice but that it is not 
legitimate for it to do so because this 
will destroy the trust that should exist 
between validator and validated, while 
the Inspectorate has the undoubted 
right, even duty, to offer advice on 
quality, but that the advice may not 
always be reliable. 

This too is an important issue. But as 
with the first complaint about the 
NAB's muddle, it can be ameliorated 
and softened rather than solved. What 
can never be removed is the natural 
reaction of those who are likely to 
suffer as the result of quality judg- 
ments to challenge both the legitimacy 
nnd competence of such judgments. 
But at least with the relatively open 
system in which the NAB, the CNAA, 
and in this respect the Inspectorate 
operate those who suffer are given a 
fighting chance rather than being dis- 
patched by the anonymous assassina- 
tions of “informed prejudice." 

What however can be improved are 
the procedures under which quality 
judgments are used in evidence. It is 
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shbuld be an Independent variable that 
is introduced right at the start of the 
planning process, rather than being 
used as a veto on the outcomes of that 
process. In that way a repetition of the 
town planning row can be avoided. It is 
also important that the CNAA and the 
Inspectorate, the first with a built-in 
bias towards degree courses and the 
second with secret axes to grind, 
should not remain the only effective 
sources of quality advice for the NAB. 
Both the Business and Technician 
Education Council, for sub-degree 
courses, and the professional institu- 
tions should be included. Finally the 
NAB itself will probably have to 
develop Its own limited but indepen- 
dent academic intelligence, perhaps 


based on institutional visits and its own 
working groups. 

The third issue is the most impor- 
tant. Put very simply it is: what should 
the NAB do about quality? Or even: 
what does quality mean in the 
polytechnics and colleges? These ques- 
tions are important because the latest 
addition to NABspeak is “judgmental 
overlay". What this means is that even 
after all the calculations and qualifica- 
tions have been made in determining 
an institution's pool allocation - sub- 
quanta, subject, level and mode 
weightings, mitigation, and all - the 
NAB would still nave the right to vary 
this final allocation to reflect its own 
instincts about the institution. 

At its best this “judgmental overlay" 
could represent a very necessary mar- 
gin for flexibility and discretion. But it 
Ts easy to see how it could be used 
expediently to iron out awkward 
bumps, or dips, in the allocation of the 
pool or even to subvert the principles 
on which this allocation had been 
based. Although the resource and 
physical peculiarities of institutions 
will clearly provide an important ele- 
ment in any “judgmental overlay”, i 
perceptions of quality will just as 
dearly play a predominant part. 

So the NAB's “judgmental overlay" 
not only will raise the issue of what we 
mean by quality in the noc-unlversity 
sector but also may make it difficult toi 
disentangle institutional drcumstances 
from broad policy. How, for example, 
will it be possible to distinguish be- 
tween a polytechnic being given an 
extra allocation because the NAB 
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from several polytechnics being given 
more money as the result of a policy of 
concentration? The theory might be 
different but the practice could be 
rather similar. So any “judgmental 
overlay” cannot operate in n vacuum 
without reference to the NAB's broad 
policies on subject, mode, and level 
balance. Similarly quality cannot be • 
left as a clunkish category that can be 
heaved at the other side in any dispute 
ovor policy. It must be disaggregated 
and redefined. Perhaps a start could bo 
made by dropping the term “quality" 
and adopting in Us place the term 
“appropriateness.” The former has a 
conservative and historical ring; the 
latter introduces a more progressive 
and contemporary dimension. 


Union view.(NUS) 


Overseas news 


Column (Bernard Crick) .18 


p.oraputei; science booka 2.1-25 


ore many black faeps to be seen ■ 
m -Britain’s ■ universities arid 
poly technics 1 - but few, of them .belong : 
to Britons. As In so many other areas : 
of public policy, ■ higher education 
provides . a reservoir of' critical arid 


Race on the campus 
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and practices In a similarly critical way. 
Racial discrimination is something to 
l»e' SlucJIedin the world beyond the 

fefoly .reterdea: ; k^;,a?|:.' 
Wfo kwveritft$M artdl 
-v.-, 

Higher education Indeed is. pattlcu* 
lariy .backward in recognizing 'that 
racial UisoTimfe^’^ ■ ■ 

which ft fids- to 


language may have been exaggerated - 
Without excusing the Indifference of 
the universities, is it fair to describe 
them as “the biggest shareholders of 
Institutionalized, racism"? - but the 
concern expressed at the conference 
must be taken seriously. 

There were three areas of com- 
plalitf. The first was access. Quite 
clearly black Britons are underrepre- 
sented in. h^ier education. Just as 


semeu in nigner education. Just as 

he 1 problem tjoajlat tol&CYet y 

tWs : Indifference cannot last. ; Soon it 
, will not be possible for higher eduqa- ■ 
; tipq to continue to .ignore the tangled ‘ 


onProtrig- 

?;• • ' tetm&m ..i-.; : / . 

The private of ^pademic 
1 v disdplities .v.-; 
• ' r. ; Peter Nevypiah Brooks oriMar- 
tin Luther 

Haldane to Mason; the making 
; 7 pf science policy 


belng'a mpss; system and id. reflects, 
imjfe ncmniHelyJth* tiitial diversity of: 
mpdern Britalnvis father more self-,.' 
Aware, lft.teScher education jhe i$su& 
tends: to be seen in’ the context; ’ 
■of devising a - suitable ;mu|riciilturali 
curriculum .- which the scHdols miist 
jbcrt'diit, into pra^i^'~;raite^ l thtui; : ' 
tackling .the .much mofe difficult, itad 
direct;, , problems ! pf how ■ itr/timSe .■ 
teachers should , be selected and edu- 
cated. •;> .$;•*. .JryVj j:i. 

4 fa* .:«^^(riion;--:o 

African i' i i Garibb.dftri^ 

Acfld^mjcs tiretlfoMfei 
fereifec 1 : In Loiiddn.i'- 

chnHcrgpthe . spying 

fijgheneriucation pd ,racfe u Avfim 


jv w ptopieras win nil 

•farther edoestfo)(t , and the Manpower 
Servjcw.CompilsBlon first perhaps, but 
In the end higher education too will 
.■^^ts^broiled.' ;■ • 

, The'. bqcori>4 area pf wthplairit is ^be; 

. extreme ,uhperepre a- "’ d * , ~**'~* • 

Britoris; , among:- 
pOlytechnidlcaclfei 

‘ Sljtf 1 * ' 


wrong to imoglne that more black 
-studies courses meant greater recogni- 
tion of the black dimension. After all 
few people would measure the growing 
recognition of the role and perspective 
of women within higher education in 
terms of womens’ studies courses. 
Instead they would measure it in terms 
of changing preoccupations in English, 
history, social science. The black 
dimension too is best developed within 
mainstream' dl^pjinesijrather that in 
.-fHnge'p^udpKii^lpUnBS. ■ 
^crccanbe little doubt thktuniver- 
. sjues and polytechnics face a challenge 
of then gqod will over race.So far they 
.have .barely begun to .recognize . that 
challenge let alone meet it; Far too 
Often they continue to reflect a racia ‘ 
homogeneous arid mono-cultural B... 
tain that no longer exists (if it ever 


footing the interests of 
e.r education Couldbe' 
baiise o( blacks, spets 
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National Advisory Body. Will 
you hold on one moment, please. 
Certainly. 

National Advisory Body. Can I 
Help you? 

Well, yes, I wanted some details 
of courses and departments 
which might be closing down. 
You see I was . . . 

Just a moment. I’ll put yoa 
through to the Department Cb- 
sure Department. 

Thank you. 

Department of Department Clo- 
sures. 

Oh, good morning. I wanted In 
have a word with someone about 
department closures . . , 

Well, you've certainly come 10 
the right department. Which' 

P articular subject area did you 
ave in mind? 

Er . . Town Planning. 

One moment, please. 

Thank you. 

Good morning. Town Planning 
Closures Department. 

Ah, good morning. 1 wonder If 
you could tell me which Town 
Planning Departments are sche- 
duled for closure In the near 
future. 

Did you have any specific Town 
Planning Departments in mind? 
Well, I was thinking of Coventry. 
Coventry? Yes, I think that s 
fairly straightforward. , Where 




down that department at our 
meeting four weeks ago. 

So lt*s closed. 

Not quite. No. We decided it 
should be re-opened at our meet- 
ing last week. j, 

I see. And Gloucestershire Col* 

$ell, that was going to close., 
But now it’s staying open? 

No . . .no . . . we’ve bad 
another careful think about «• 
And it’s going to close. Bui now 
of this is quite final. So, it couja 

I seefwonld it be at (01 pomelo 
say. how the actual derisions are 
being made. It seems a lltw • • * 
well . . . confusing. ■ = . 
Confusing? Not at all. We.hg® 
three basic principles wnicnj! 
always brought to bear up 01 ! 
these matters. 

Yes? - 

Firstly , we always endeavour^ 
makeclearcut decisions based P J 
one set of criteria 
invoke a completely different $« 
whenever the mood taK ®%. |0 
And secondly we always 10^ _ 
ask; for expert critical 
the matter iij hand from JhW 
who are peculiarly 
provide it, And 
perhaps most imporia.n^'.'r; 

ftf nav na no alien 


m 






places where the changes ^ • • . 
BurSt aU that seem 

haVe acted throughout n a gg, 

jner which accords with tracing 
al profc8sional standards. ... 
OftbeNAB? - ^ 

-No. Of Town Planners- 

jpther prQbjtoDh? T ‘ . 
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Protest and 
Protestantism, 17 


Making science 
policy, 16 


Edward Norman on 
Herbert Butterfield, 15 


jttras s case of hair today, gone tomorrow, for six fe- 
Glasgow University students determined to help a - V 

Mack South African student come to the university. ;-' L , . r • ? V : 4 
Ike six raised £3,000 for the Luthuli Scholarship ' . 

Fud, established to commemorate Chief Albert v 
Luthuli, former rector of the university. 

The students involved in the hair raising scheme : 

were (back row, left to right) Stuart Sutherland, 

Ude Joe-Adlgue and Nick Altchlson, and (front 
row), Mikael Sheilds, Paul MadUl, and John 
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Freedom of > 
speech on 
DES agenda 

ty David Jobbins 




New university cuts pose 
threat to extra students 


Ut i I wmiiwnuia cbiiu on | 

^Joseph, Secretaiy of State for' 
jwjton, next week. Sir Keith, him- 
Unet.of a violent demon- 
Warwick Univeislty, is 
to be deeply disturbed at.other 
Muding the treatment of 
coUaague Mr Michael Hesel- 
^Msritester. 

talks are expected to 
on the universities’ 
“•^lpositfon for the next year and 
lJ~ debate" triggered by the 
KS?i.9. rtnt * Committee letter, 
iolniSff 1 “"com may become a 


ffSy feature of the meeting, the 
Elit^-Pf re 8ular meetings 

ssff stat ° ® nd the 

>252.!!*® Vice Chancellors and 


ways in which 
perhaps unpalatable 
, wifiMl^i. protected Md may not be 
dSj^.fro^foflons by the vice 

are dolng M 
'fr *1221 have been anxious 




by Ngaio Crequer Tl 

New university cuts in 1985 and 1 986, now confirmed, may Sj. 
cause vice chancellors to withdraw or reduce their offers to . th . 

I take extra students In the next two years. f 

Dr. A. F. Trotman-Dickenson , principal of the Universi- _ 

ty of Wales Institute of Science and Technology, said they } 1 
had with drawn their offer of 85 extra students which was eM “ 
I made on the basis of level funding. Ho said: If we take these , 
students far from being helped we are being kicked in the |P U 
i teeth", 

As another disincentive the University Grants Commit- HC £S 
tee has warned that if taking extra students leads to worse 
staff/student ratios, it will assume that universities will JjJX 
divert resources from research to teaching. That could 
mean less money for research in the future. 

In a letter to vice chancellors the UGC warns of further . * , 
cuts in the university grant In the raid 1980s. It posses on the ‘ 

Department of Education and Science’s recurrent grant 8I ™J 1 
totals for the next three years which were announced last . 

There Bre: 1984/85 £l,249m; 1985/86 £1 ,289m; 1985/87 
£1 ,320m. The last two are subject to reviews in the next ,c “ 
public expenditure review. All cover financial rather than A 
academic years, which explains why the 1984/85 total differs mom 

from that announced by Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of Stale urgin 

for Education and : Science, three weeks ago.- 

The UGC estimates that even after allowance has been 
made for more money on “new blood” and information mom 
technology these totals still represent a further cut of half a mom 

per cent in each of the three years. abou 

NAB splits the difference 
on share-out formula 


This was confirmed by Mr Peter Brooke, under-secretary 
for higher education, when he told the House of Commons 
that the figures “reflect the view taken by the Government 
that universities must expect to operate with a high degree 
of economy and efficiency". 

The Committee of Vice Chancellors and Principals has 
estimated that if the universities admit the extra 3,600 
students they have offered, the effect plus the reduced 

S ants and Inflation would mean a 4 per cent reduction in .w. uu .» . 

e unit of resource (spending per student) over the two NERC. 1 
academic years 1984/83 and 1985/86. geologist 

The UGC has told universities that with a few minor this week 
exceptions it is content that universities should adroit 
additional students in the numbers offered. These are 2,500 
in science and over 1,000 in the arts, for each year. 

tf the bids are in the biological sciences and social studies 
the UGC want the places to go to subjects which have a 
strong vocational element and good employment prospects . i 


Private lives of 
disciplines, 18 

No money 
for NERC 
projects 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The Natural Environment Research 
Council cannot find the money to start 
mast of tlie university research pro- 
jects approved by its grant committees 
lor 1984. A meeting last week found a 
little extra money tor grants, on the 
same day a letter from concerned 
geologists to The Times expressed 
alarm at a grants freeze. But two thirds 
of the 60 projects approved for funding 
last October still have no definite start 
date, and a further round of grants in 
due to be awarded in March. 

The shortfall, which arises because 
of over-optimistic forecasts of inflation 
and wage awards, is deeply embarras- 
sing for the council, which spends only 
around £4m of Its £58m share of the 
science budget on university research 
grants. The NERC's 19B2— 83 annual 
report, published in October, says 
university support is tlie council’s 
"highest prionty". 

But the geologists' letter reported 
that all four 01 the NERCs grant 
Committees had been told it was un- 
likely any new grants could start in 
1984, unless new money was found. 

The council's sensitivity a(jout the 
problem is shown by a signature absent 


from the letter as published. A council 
member originally signed, but when 
publication was delayed by last week’s 
Fleet Street dispute, the council chair- 
man, Sir Hermann Bondi, contacted 
the member concerned ana insisted he 
remove his name or resign from the 
NERC. The name did not appear. One 
geologist who did sign the letter said 
this week “NERC would have liked to 
hush this whole thing up". 

Several council members are espe- 
cially concerned about geology', which 
. is the only one of the four grant areas 
falling under NERC commluees with 


WtH 'Written by its 
Mmi ' "Btt 1 C “™ 14 ' and' Brunei 
•■fos- rtua r^. J ?9kson, the ciut> 
.Wiii steadily 'moved to- 

political 
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by Peter Spott 

!The National Advisory Body h« de* 
■'cided to recommend to Sir Keith 
Joseph, Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion and Science, a compromise fund- 
ing formula that is skewed in favour of 
polytechnics and other major colleges. 
At its meeting on Monday the NAB 

committee decided to recommend the 
“sub-quantum” method for distribut- 
ing next year’s advanced farther 
education pool. This ntoans that in- 
stitutions will be divided Into four 

groups: polytechnics,, other major col- 
leges,- minor colleges, and specialist- 
colleges (ike the Royal Northern Col*, 

le ^facb grbup ytil be Allocated a block : 
■ a uniform formula . ' -. ».r • 


But thd colleges of higher education 
■will lose up To £3.8m and minor 
providers, mainly farther education 
colleges with a few advanced courses, 
up to £7.9m compared with the totals' 
they would; haye received from a 
uniform distribution.- : ' ■' - . 

The committee tdsd decided to fix a 
safety net for (he polytechnics and 
major colleges to prevent thejr unit 
costs fallliig too far. Fourteen institu- 
tions, all ..colleges, have benefited.. 
The money for this rescue operation 
has -been , found by cutting the 
polytechnics’ and major colleges pod! 
shares aerpss the board. , ■. • . 

However the NAB committee re- . 
jecteti two .other; -' folding ^formulas. 
The firet.Wform fundlng across the ! 
Wholeoflocal authority bigheteduca- 
tion, woMld have led to la^ Jwsps-of 
Income’ by W 

sicondj pfopored by the -DpS apd : 
. • ■: . c^tfau^-oh-WBC-J-- 


students remained in the system. Clearly the new cuts are 
less than level funding. 

A number of vice chancellors confirmed this week that 
though it was a matter for their senates, they would not be 
urging that the fall quotas should be taken up. 

The Government asked the universities to take extra 
students to help to meet the exceptionally high demand 
from good candidates, but it said it would not make extra 
money available. It also hoped the universities would offer 
about another 5,000 places each year. 

Ce Sir Douglas pleads 
for plain English 

Eminent social scientists will be invited 
“to sit back and wnte reporti” on what 
; higher education ; h B s been discovered in their field in the 
1,8m and minor {past 10 years. Sir Douglas Hague, 
urther education chairman of the Social Science Re- 
idvanced courses, search Council said (his week, 
od with the totals' sfr Douglas, in his first public speech 

received from a sfec® taking office, • emphasised ■ his 
- . [(msadcfortnesocialsciencedgmmua- 
P decided to fix a ity to use plain English. • , 

polytechnics and : He urged all researchers to com; 
revent thejr unit mon |cate In ways that can -be under; 
Fourteen iiatifa- 8 tood. “The research is th6re. fr is 
have benefited, being- done. But too often It is being 
rescue operation ■ hidden in abstruse journals," Sir 
by cutting the- Douglas said., 
jor colleges' pool He said no research team would be 
anj. ... , .wasting its time if it tried to Improve 
B committee re- the communication of its results. It 

lading formulas, better to spend 10 per cent of research, 
ihding across the ; tj mc telling people . -what had; been 
;!ty higher edoca- found, than 100 per cent on research 
to laraC losserof that will disappear, d ' ... . ; . 
ilytec&ucs. The Str Douglas was addressing the. SO* 

y the DBS and .dalRe^rch Assbciatloni . . : v v 
Inued oh page 3 :■ '-r- « •- it- ' ;.* ./ .' FuU -report t pdge',5-1 


no alternative source of funds. Hie 
geologists themselves stress that a 
threat to new starts just when “new 
blood” appointees In universities are 
starting work is especially grave. 

In a separate letter to TheTimes this 
Week, Sir Hermann said the council 
, had sanctioned an extra injection of 
. funds, which would enable a signifi- 
[ cant proportion of the projects to start 
\ "including all the most urgent ones”. 
But only one third of the grants 
approved so far have been given the 
go-ahead to start In Januanr, costing' 
the coifncll around- £150,000. It will 
meed eb find six times this sum to start 
the normal number of grants In 1984 - 
and this money is now being sought 
from other NERC programmes. 

In their defence, NERC officials 
point out that. existing grants will mean 
an Increase in overall spending ‘ in 
universities next year, and that there 
will be no problem meeting costs 
incurred ..'.In . 1985-86 from grants 
^started next year. Dr John Bowman, 
. the council’s secretary, said; “If the 
system had' .worked : smoothly, we 
wouldn’t have given so many grants in 
the last few years - we will Trove to 


the last few years - we will have to 
bring things back into balance 11 . 
However, Professor Sir James Bea- 


raent, a former chairman and Iona 
serving member of council until' 
September this year said the Shortfall 
wns very surprising. *fl have thought 
for a very long time that the NERC has 
. . lived too close to a knife edge because 
• Its recurrent commitments to Institutes 
are too large” he said. This meant foe 
council's flexibility in university re* 

, search funding was severely restricted. 
;■■ Nevertheless, hd stressed that iq the 
J past the grants books had always beep 
. made to balance wtthout extra money. , 
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Sir, ~ Thank you for your excellent 
editorial comment “Race on the cam- 
pus" ( THES , December 2) with your 
emphasis on the need to come to terms 
with racism in higher education. 
However, [ feel that I must disagree 
with one of your points and argue for 
more courses in black studies, Carib- 
bean studies, Asian studies and the 
like. There seem to be two options 
open for bringing about change in this 
area - the use of a “permeation" 
approach or, alternatively, the use of a 
"special emphasis” approach. How- 
ever swiftly change is made it will take 
a long time for the permeation of a 
black perspective and positive images 
of race on all courses, but black studies 
and such courses can be set up relative- 
ly quickly and will hopefully recruit the 
necessary expertise from the black 
comm unity. These courses can also 
provide a sound bnsis for effective 
permeation, deriving from real 
structural and altitudinal changes in- 
stead of mere tokenism. 

I would also like to mention my 
feeling of dismay triggered by reading 
about the Polytechnic Council for the 
Education of Teachers rejection of an 
anti-racist perspective In polytechnic 


Case for more minority studies 


courses. To say “I do not support 
anti-racist education" is to say, syntac- 
tically as well as morally, “I support 
racist education". Is it that the PCETis 
one of the remaining great bastions of 
British racism? 


view of the way in which primary 
education as well as secondary con- 
tinues to fail black young people. Yet 


The council speaks of “the necessity 
of being sympathetic to the education- 
al needs of pupils from the several 
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Malcolm Lowry 

Sir, - 1 welcomed Gordon Bowker’s 
piece on Malcolm Lowry (THES. 
November 25). Hopefully It will con- 
tribute to a widening of interest in the 
work of a writer who probably offers 
the most searching interrogation of 
the violence exercised by the symbo- 
lic forms of power In Western society 
since Lawrence. It Is not really 
surprising that British literary critic- 
ism nos chosen to Ignore Lowry since, 
for aU its apparent sophistication, if 
still works within a framework of 
liberal humanism updated by the 
assimilation ot tKe cosmetic of a safe, 
formal modernism; Much of modern 
British fiction could be similarly 
characterized, as the reading- of 
many Booker nominations will re- 
veal. The very scale of Lowry's 
exploration o f spirituality trahsgres- 

Quality control 

Sir, -r Further to your editorial of 
November 18, one importaot point has 
tan missed in your argument that 
validating , bodies should act as . 
academic intelligence providers to the 
resource allocating bodies, ie the 
National: Advisory Body, and the Uni- 
veriity Grants .Committee. Resource 
allocating bodies, however they pro- 


ful for the powerless, but sympathy 
changes nothing. Thus it seems that 
their construction of the issue is thar 
the "problem" is that of special ethnic 
needs rather than ethnocentric and 
racist courses. 

if the PCET is in fact committed to 
education for a multicultural society 
shouldn't its stance be anti-racist? ft 
is racism - bias; ethnocentricity; 
xenophobia; prejudice; marginaliza- 
lian; etc -that attempts to maintain, at 
all casts, a monoculture! society based 
on WASP (White Anglo-Saxon Pro- 
testant) dominance. In fact I would 
argue that a refusal to take an anti- 
racist stance is particularly antithetical 
to the spirit of polytechnic education In 
contemporary Britain, especially In 
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.making decisions about the future of 
[Courses. The reality of the resource 
aupcatjon game is such that the banner 
of quality. may. in practice be ustf to 
obscqre all 'Kinds of. manoeuvres. 
Rather than being a hopeful start the 
case of town planning Is unlikely to 
have been unaffected. 

If the credibility of validating bodies 
in quality assurance is not to be 
undermined, fundamentally . by being 
drawn into the politic? of resouree. 
allocation, It isviUJ that they retain a 

thepuelvea lo ; inaldng tht^hoTd.Jqdg-’ 
troehw.about dualityi In othfcr wortfi, 

; pi future nudity oTblghe.r Education 
is likely jb be best served in the long 
1 ran by a dear separation of validating 
apd resource ’allocation powers.' 

■ ■ : •• ” •> 

Oxford Polytechnic. ;• : j t .. 

Sit-Vile • ■: 

Slri Ate academics really as obse- 
quious as Laurie Taylor's constant Use 
of the word “sir” Irapios? • 1 


ses and violates the relatively com- 
fortable, and comforting, boundaries 
of guilt and barren sophistry of a 
Murdoch or a Golding, while the 
liberating and fundamental analysis 
of the alienation of political culture 
only serves to increase our sense of 
disappointment at the “littleness” of 
the spaces wasted by Amis, Snow and 
Angus Wilson. 

When literary criticism, as it Is 
practised In the strategic centres of 
publishing, reviewing, and teaching, 
finally yields to a broadly based 
reading Informed by historical 
understanding, social theory, and 
cultural analysis, then Lowry will 
occupy a central place In British 
literary and cultural studies. An 
Informal survey which I conducted 
recently confirms Gordon Bowker's 
sense of the scandalous neglect of 
Lowry by literary scholar s (with 

Don's Diary 

Sir, - Am I alone In thinking that the 
picture pamted oFmany of the "Dons” 

- glObe-trottlng, athletic, cultured 

ESHSt ta TO! 4 * 17 following 
extracts from the diary of a lecturer at 
college "somewhere in the Shires" has 
fallen into my hands. 

MONDAY . 

Sluok in traffic jam for most of journey 
to work. Car park full on arrival. No 
money for metbr. Late for 9 o'clock 
tutorial. Stanley Dimwitiy (second 

a student rep) asks if the essays 
g id two months ago were done 

JJJJ ho f n r Qt CBn thc Jf hfiv0 

them back?. “Yes, of. course. I'll be * 

bringing them in. tomorrow.” (If I can ' 
find' them. If not, must invent stun- ' 
nmgly original excuse, “My God I 
They've been stolen!”). 

TUESDAY 

Meeting with colleagues in department 
of alternative studies. New croswnOd- 


even the schools are attempting to 
change. “Simon thou son of Jonah, 
lovest thou me7 . . . Feed my sheep]” 

Yours sincerely, 

GODFREY L. BRANDT, 

Lecturer in Education, 

(with special reference to Multicultu- 
ral Education), 

University of London Institute of 
Education. 


Sir, - It was nice to see The THES 
devoting editorial space to the issue of 
ethnic _ minority students in higher 
education, and rightly pointing out 
that universities ana polytechnics have 
not yet begun to recognize the prob- 
lem, let alone change their policies and 
practices in any way. 

One reason for the lack of attention 
paid to the Issue is that information Is 
not available to back up arguments for 
changed practices which might allow 
more Bntish-bom minority students 
access to higher education, nor to 
argue the need for change in courses 

some excellent exceptions) and In 
higher education courses. Ports- 
mouth has been one of the few places, 
if not the only one, where he has been 
consistently on syllabuses since 1967. 
At one point in The Fate of the Earth. 
Jonathan Schell says, “We deny the 
truth that is all around us. Indiffe- 
rent to the Aiture of our kind, we 
grow indifferent to one another. We 
drift apart. We grow cold. We 
drowse our way toward the end of the 
world . . It is not too pretentious, 
or fanclAil I hope, to suggest that this 
is at the heart of Under the Volcano , 
the failure of Western, society to 
reproduce Kseff fat forms ‘other than 
those of tyranny, fissure, and des- 
truction. 

Yours faithfully, 

ROGER BROMLEY, 

Portsmouth Polytechnic. 

Car parking, staff toilets, need for new 


offered. There is no quantitative re- 
search documenting tne number of 
minority students and their distribu- 
tions between various departments in 
universities, polytechnics and colleges, 
nor are there any official statistics. 

This lack of knowledge constitutes a 
serious problem to the formulation 
and monitoring of any “equal oppor- 
tunity" policies. Neither is ther any 
research documenting the routes 
minorities take into higher education 


(apart bom the special access route) 
the courses pursued, the reasons for 
entering higher education, the obsta- 


cles overcome cn route, the experi- 
ences while in higher education and 
their employment goals. It would seem 
very important now to inquire how 
minority students viewed their own 
higher education and their status as 
“highly educated" members of the 
society. All that is needed is funding 
For research to provide the information 
on which to argue for and base new 
policies and practices! 

Yours faithfully, 

SALLY TOMLINSON, 

S enior Lecturer in Education) 
niversity of Lancaster. 
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pigeonholes are perennial talking 
points. Thankfully “Move to new 
building" has not appeared on the 
agenda for some time. Every cut has a 


silver lining. " 

THURSDAY 

Evening class. How many will be there 
this week? Hopefully, not Mrs Bod- 
gen Maldng chutney and pulling the 
neighbours to pieces are about her 
Level not neo-classicism and its influ- 
ence on the Luddite movement. Who 
let her oii the course7 Mercifully, she 
not arrive. (Sound investment, 
•that Voodoo. doll. On close Inspection 
it bears a striking resemblance to the 
vice principal. Where’s that pin?). 

FRIDAY 


j ImWor; Mora ‘ 


at local Ubrary (that copy of Fiona 
Richmond's book has finally arrived) 
book seats, for new play, .collect foij , 


rant form adds up to 107 per j*m. Can 
understand what British diplomats 
, weqt through. In the last stages of 

WEDNI5$DAY 

v- Sfafl ineeringyet ftgain this afternoon. 


OU texts 
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School of Law, ■ . 1 ; 

Leeds Polytechni c;. 

••• institution* other, than hi«t ■ : 

on«?? Whit might such 




RCA report 

Sir, - Robin Plummer’s letter on the 
Singer Committee’s report on the 
Royal College of Art deserves support 
and further discussion. The weakness 
Of the report Ues in its attachment to a 
narrow view of the market and the 
financing it will produce, but, as we 
know, the problems of the Royal 
College are otherwise. It is too small. 
Its resources, both material and intel- 
lectual, are woefully inadequate. 

The report's suggestions of flexibil- 
ity. across the whole field of studies It 
u ragaided must be widened across 
the whole field -of studies pursued 
wherever in the Royal College. This is 
not to rale out any narrower specialist 
studies but rather to add to them with 
research fellowships and the Uke which 
rould feed back into the teaching and 
give students a good cultural basis 
uppn which to work and which would 
serYethem every bit as much as any 
superficial business studies. 

k Pf designers, even 

: .if inthis country doe? not yet 

t^rogAize it, js the challenge tp produo-* 
dve methods and to the aesthetic 
assumptions built Into every engmeer- 
T ^. 8 de sigher is hot to be 
thought subservient to manufacturiiia 
processes but to be seen as the grain of 
sand that produces the pearl. 

TONI DEL.RENZIO, - .*' 

79 Dover Street, <! 

Canter bury, Kent, .." 

| ' 

SffdilDk of similar, Influential tomes 
where we cobid ask the question “ 

Ideas and 
e . 


Promotion in 
the polys 

ary cmenon for promotion 1 
reachmg excellence" (THES.^Z 

. 1 am sure that; if what Dr Keeniw 

15 i u 0*f or d. many «ta 
polytechnics would be inteiistedS 
know how they determine leachiu 
excellence. Observation by senior S 
leagues? Surelv not. Reports dm* ® 
by students? Heaven forbid. EumJ 
tion results? Self-assessment? Cbro- 
dor gossip? Come on. Dr Keen, tefi 
have the truth. Wq all know 

S romotion from Lecturer Grade II b 
enior Lecturer in polytechnio a 
virtually automatic (for better or fa 
worse), and in the case of promotion ra 
Principal Lecturer, the main criterioa 
is course management or adminisirr 
tion (although with contracting staff 
establishments fe such promotions w 
now available). Candidates for prora 
tion may be Invited to give their vkn 
on teaching, but they do not have tok 
any good at it themselves. 

Teaching excellence as a criteria) 
for promotion is a non-starter becusc 
no one wishes to tackle the problemsof 
how to determine what constitutes 
excellence and how to assess It. 

1 doubt whether anyone in edoo 
tion would dispute the notion tbu 
teaching excellence needs to be de- 
fined and should be properly recog- 
nized in teachers’ career structnm 
Such a definition will vary significantly 
depending on the ages of the siudub 
and the subject being taught. As fare 
universities, polytechnics and other 
degree-teaching institutions are con- 
cerned, it ought to be the case fat 
effort devoted to teaching Is at least e 
acceptable and rewardable an act nfa 
as the pursuit of research, the pubikt- 
tion of books and articles, or tlx 
running of a course. That means Ihd 
skills in the preparation of material 
(lectures, hand-outs, dossiers, over- 
head projector sheets), managetHd 
of classes (use of equipment mh s 
OHPs, videos, micros; organizatjonot 
student-centred and task-based Ban 1 
Ing). marking of written assignmrot* 
{with detailed and constructive enw- 
ism and comment) and exp^ri wi* 
tion with different methodologies-^ 
time-consuming and often neglfcwj 
activities - should be encouraged efi 
recognized as the proper actlwfles « 
r education. Mwe* 


tiers in higher 


uic win 18 mere iu --y-- - 

Polytechnics currently may betjeuw 
at teaching than universities, thaocw 
the CNAA (which Dr Keen menttoW 
and the fact that the validation proees 
requires public-sector ledurenw 
think through more thoroughly 
they are trying to achieve M 
courses and how they can best 
But I doubt whether the edu^ 
development units to which Driw 
refers nave had much impact up 00 .^ 
teaching that goes on .in - 
polytechnics themselves. 

Yours faithfully. 

Dr PETER GOLD 
Department of Modern Langu®^' 
Sheffield Qty Poly technic. 

Projections . 

Sir, - Thank you for giving 
space to my arguments on 
projections [THES. Utten < 
ber 2). However, space 
forced you to omit my 
the social effect of the 

tion of university places, to tnPg^ 

. 6om 1979 to 19& the conrimwj 

demand from professional ana 

agerial (Class I— XI) 

8§ t 00Q to 113,000 fgtrijfgS 
resulted m a slight inCTeas0 * jJJ|, ■. 
from 49,000 to 33, 500. 


Student demand 
will rise, says AUT 


by Sandra Hempel 

■ft. Association of University 
Tudurs this week published its own 
£rs chaUengine Government 
Mumptions on student demand and 
-diettd that thousands of good 
Lfidates would be demed places. 
tv, union claims that student num- 
wfl rise until 1990 and after falling 
q current levels by 1995, will increase 

Department of Education and 
Science Is expecting a large drop In 
duifenl demand over the next decade. 
But tbe AUT says the department has 
f^d to take into account an expected 
wrease in 18-year-oids in the higher 
lodai classes, the traditional partici- 
pou fa higher education, and an 
IscreBse in tne numbers of women. 

In a report The Real Demand for 
Stdai Places published this week the 


workforce. The future needs of con- 
tinuing education must be met and 
participation extended to other social 
classes and to more members of ethnic 
minority groups. 

“Does the Government believe that 
ability and intelligence are found only 
in children of social classes I and II? 6 
the report asks. "Does the Govern- 
ment believe that women should have 
equal opportunities to enter higher 
education? Does it want to encourage 
more mature students? Does it accept 
the skilled manpower needs of the 
economy in the year 2000?" 

In its first meeting with Mr Peter 
Brooke, under secretary of state for 
education this week, the union de- 
manded a clearer statement of the 
Government’s objectives. It stressed 
the need for well-qualified graduates 
for the 199% and asked the Govern- 


SuiaiPlacei published ttos week The mem tQ provide enough resources for 

Alff moto Royai Sooev estimates rescarch F and continu ing education. 


tlai by 1998 the numbers in social 
d&MS 1 and II will have gone up by 
ibaut half the current level to form 40 
want of the 18-year-old population. 

io universities the proportion of 
fanale undergraduates increased from 
ooeihlrd less than 10 years ago to over 
tiper cent now, the AUT says. It is 
expected that parity between male and 
task participation will be reached by 
ibe early 1990s, so there will be no fall 
io demand for places on the basis of 
these trends. 

The union says that the Government 
should also give serious attention to 
meeting the further demands of the 
high technology economy of the 1990s 
nd beyond with skilled and educated 


It later described Mr Brooke's re- 
sponse as “sympathetic” and said that 
he acknowledged the need for agree- 
ment on the basis for forecasting 
demand for future student places. 

“We deplore the fact that the minis- 
ter did not commit the Government to 
sustained access and that the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science seems 
to be planning for a 20 per cent 
reduction in skilled graduates," said 
the AUTs general secretary, Diana 
Warwick. “But we were glad to hear 
the minister say that he would wel- 
come a rise in the number of well- 
qualified students coming into the 
system.” 


Bishops join battle 
over De La Salle 


Patricia Santinelli 
nk/iitorc of all voluntary colleges is 
a sake as s result of the Secretary of 
*ate'j decision to end teacher training 
« De La Salle College , Roman Catho- 
Ea bishops warned this week. 

.. We are profoundly disappointed by 
« Keith Joseph’s reaffirmed decision 
to end teacher training at the college, 
•ne unilateral abandonment of tne 
™onc ihare and the unwillingness to 
any undertakings for the future 
put all voluntary colleges In 


*he bishops said. 

: u l “ oman Catholic college In 
™jesler was ordered by Sir Keith 


PU etober to cease teacher training 
1984‘afler a long battle by the 
2ft a tf the Roman Catholic com- 
Since then the college has 
^ rent three options on its future by 
j* department of Education and 
wncc, one of which would lead to 
A decision is expected 

^ Catholic Bishops' Higher 
“wadon Committee is to meet with 


'- uraraiue e is to meet wun pastoral aimension, we pbyb 
^^ totoaty providing bodies to try Into a new era in our relationships with 
reestabl isb with the Department central Government". 

NAB shareout formula 


from front page 
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Jobs go as 
publishers 
pull out 

Academic Press, one of the country's 
largest scientific pblishers, is to make 
130 staff redundant and move the hulk 
of its books division to America. 

The announcement was made sud- 
denly last week to the company staff 
and coupled with promises of generous 
pay-offs and good careers counselling 
services. The company managers have 
blamed “high overheads" and “price 
resistance" Tor the decisions. 

Trouble has been brewing for sever- 
al years at AP, which is owned by the 
American company Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich Ltd. Over the years, senior 
staff have departed suddently or res- 
igned in an atmosphere of intrigue and 
amid allegations of mismanagement 
and extravagance. 

APwassetupin 1959 in London and 
has built up a strong reputation as a 
scholarly scientific publishing house. It 
has been publishing just over 200 new 
titles a year, and some 70 interna- 
tionally renowned journals including 
Sound and Vibration, Molecular Biol- 
ogy, and Zoology. 

In 1982, the London company was 
on target for a turnover of more than 
£12m. But profits remained luw and 
funds were sucked out to the US 
parent company. A disastrous decision 
to buy and equip a new central London 
warehouse also cost the company dear, 
with the old warehouse in Kent still in 
full use. 

Mr Anthony Watkinson, a former 
senior editor said: “1 left because 1 


of Education and Science an agreed 
basis for consultation and allocation of 
teacher training places. 

“Sir Keith says he would wish to 
retain the presence of voluntary col- 
leges in the higher education provision 
of England and Wales. The bishops 
expecthlm therefore to cooperate with 
the voluntary bodies in making this 
expressed wish a genuine and ensured 
reality,” said the statement. 

The bishops are particularly distres- 
sed at the apparent dismissal of the 
important regional considerations, 
presented by them to Sir Keith aiid the 
DES. They point out that the factual 
relationship between the recruitment 
of teachers and the existence of Do La 
Salle in the North of England has 
received scant attention. 

“In his letters riving reasons for his 


“In his letters riving reasons far nis 
decision, Sir Keith scarcely mentions 
these considerations. It is the view of 
the bishops that, if national planning 
can no longer take account of the 
pastoral dimension, we have entered 
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could not do my job properly. The 
company was caught in the middle of 
battles between second rate accoun- 


tants. It was just not managed well.” 

The National Union of Journalists, 
representing staff facing dismissal, has 
decided to resist the proposed redun- 
dancies. The union complains of a 
catalogue of managerial errors which 
left the company exposed. 

Fears have been raised that the 
dissemination of British scientific ideas 
will be seriously affected by the com- 
pany's demise. But most scientists 
linked to AP appear to have been 
expecting further problems. 

Mr Nonnan Clark, secretary of the 
Institute of Mathematics and its Ap- 
plications, said he thought there would 
be no great problem in finding other 
publishing outlets. The institute has 
worked with AP since 1968 and has 30 
titles In progress. 

AP has made It clear that it plans to 
keep its journals division in London. 


receive about £300,000 less. 

The NAB has now completed j(s 
advice to Sir Keith Joseph. It will go 
the DES either today or on Monday 
and Anal decisions are expected before 
Christmas. m 

The NAB board met on Tuesday 
and derided to recommend that up to 
20 new courses should be approved to . 
start in 1984. It also recommended that 
a further 225 places at a cost of 
£300,000 should be added to the public 
sector's information technology initia- 
tive in J984. All the IT places available 
this year have been filled. 


gaining board ‘breaking the law’ 

London Italnlag Bond osed. spending £6m po lrsining rad «gL£ r . lrallli 
*ognndyco(Biderinff the ■ idatetfSuvi&s. could be nenr^ Hm “SSr£ m mi 
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Professor D. W. N. Stibbs, director of St Andrews University 
Observatory (and wearing the number 202), leads the 14-kilometre 
astronomy City-to-Surf run which he Inaugurated last year. The run, 
held on St Andrew’s Day, was successfully completed by all 50 
runners, most of whom were astronomy and astrophysics students. 

NUS leadership faces 
criticism on both sides 


by David Jobbins 

The Labour leadership of the National 
Union of Students is facing criticism 
from left and right over its attitude to 
other political groups on the eve of 
what could be a testing weekend for its 
long-term hold on the organization. 

Two separate complaints from 
almost the opposite ends of the politic- 
al spectrum threaten to call into ques- 
tion the commitment of the National 
Organization of Labour Students to 
"pluralism.” 

The Communist Party student orga- 
nization this week accused NOLS of 
reneging on a commitment not to 


oppose Its candidate, Ms Cathy Ley, 
from Manchester University, In a 
“straw poll" to fill a vacancy left on the 
executive by the resignation of another 
CP member, Ms Jnnis Robinson. 

According to CP student orgaglzer 
Mr Chris Patiinson, NOLS leaders 
were insisting until the weekend that 
they did not want to run a candidate 
and thereby block CP representation 
on the executive. 

But at the weekend, the NOLS 
council voted 35-15 to run its own 
candidate, Ms Lesley Smith, from 
Essex University, although NUS presi- 


dent Mr Neil Stewart spoke against, 
apparently supported by most of the 
NOLS NUS executive members. 

A leading advocated of running a 
cnndidntc was Mr Tommy Sheppard, 
NUS vice president, welfare, who this 
weekend faced a move at national 
conference a move to "no confidence” 
him for allegedly transplanting Labour 
policies in the latest NUS policy docu- 
ment on education. 

The NOLS majority believes Ms 
Ley should be opposed because she is 
standing under tne umbrella of the 
Left Alliance, which lost control of 
NUS to Labour in 1982. 

Mr Simon Spalding, the sole Con- 
servative on the executive, complained 
this week that he was not being 
allowed to play a fall part in the 
organization's activities because of the 
attitude of Labour students. He had 
been riven only on minor responsjbilty 
and had experienced difficulties in 
obtaining official documents 

“When I was elected there was the 
standing joke about the token Tory - 
but this is very much the way NOLS is 
perceiving me. They have got me on 
there and now 1 am expected to be 
pushed as far in the background as 
possible so as not to cause trouble. ” 


High-rise row AC ACE fate 
over top flat in balance 
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wai to give 

A private benefactor has left Hertford 
College, Oxford, £50,000 to establisha 
■senior scholarship In geography. The. 
money has been left to the will of an 
American, Mr Mortimer May, whose 
son died while studying at the college. 
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ased for training activities of its own 

^iffrommissloh hhs also, told the 
board that it has.bften warned by the 
Department Of Employment and 
theTrearary that should it aarpe tq 
such artangements^it 

matph funding provided by:;the1b«l 


Strathclyde University’s student news- 
paper has alleged the conrt Is con- 
travening University Grants Commit- 
tee regufatfams In buying a new resi- 
dence for the principal. 

The court has agreed to pay half the 
cost of a new home for Dr Graham 
Hills, who Is currently living in a 
penthouse at the top of a 1 4-storey 
teaching block. Proceeds from the 
evenluri salt of the new house ace also 
to be divided equally. 

The Strathclyde Telegraph claims that 
no limit has been put on the total cost of • 
the new house, implying there has been 
no accurate budgeting, in contraven- 
tion of UGC regulations, 

But Strathclyde’s burspr, Mr Louis 
McGougan, said this was “absolute . 
rubbish*’ although he would hot dis- 
close the celling placed on coats. Some ' 
£90,000 had been realised from Ihesale 
three; years -ago of the house of the 
former principal, he said, most of 
which bad been invested and would be 
nsril for the new purchase. . r 

Some hinds had been naed to convert 
the penthouse from two flats to one for!. 
Dr Hills, Mr McGougan said he could 
not remember the exact sum, but It had, 
been “several thousand. 1 ’ • 

■ The Telegraph says costs of recon- 
verting the penthouse to two flats has . 
been, quoted at £3,000, but that it l^ 

S “the actual figure will be |n : 
lerable excess of this.*’ 

The student newspaper also claims 
this will be the third residence offered 
to Dr Hills to three years, since he 
turned- down the farmer principal’s 
residence before accepting the penth- 
ouse.' But university officials maintain 
the penthouse was the first offer, and 




f p Spnt and reMence before acteplHig the penth- 
f * ouse. ■ But university officials maintain 

ia f **]? K the penthouM was the first offer, and 

>nts,: it was Intended p, allow the principal to 

Pih'lsim b 3- ,,|ook round For aq official. resldiw^’j 

: ^6l°S^an : of the '. -■ Stratlidjde?i! ^registrar, Mk I^v 


Hie Association of County Councils 
has had a change of heart and called for 
the life of the Advisory Council for 
Adult and Continuing Education to be 
extended for 10 yean with a review 
after five. 

The ACC's education committee 
met last week and' reversed a previous 
decision to accept tt\e council's demise 
and for the work to be taken over by 
the National Institute of Adult Con- 
tinuing Education. 

Now the county councils want the 
HfcGACE to carry on and to conceit' 
irate its work on Helping people to 
become more articulate along the 
lines of the Adult literacy and Basic 
Skills Unit.. , 

Mr Peter Brooke, the under secret- 
ory of state responsible for adult 
eduction, has not derided about the 
future but would prefer a unit attached 
.to die NIACE to take over the associa- 
tion’s development role. 

He met with the Association of 
Metropolitan Authorities which tried 
to persuade him to set up a national 
development council. The AMA is 
worried that the Manpower Services 
Commission, with its new Interest in 
adult training, is moving into the 
vacuum left by ihe defunct ACACE. 
The AMA hopes for a farther meeting' 
in the new year before a decision Is 
finally made. - 

There Is also concern among the 
authority .associations over lade -of 
representation on the NIACE if.it 
should take over the new responsibili- 
ties. The authorities collectively pro- , 
vide around £70,000 to run the insti- 
tute and are not entirely happy about 
Its make-up. 

The Inner London Education Au- 
' thodty had written to Sir Keith Joseph, 

; . Secretary of State for Education and 


,'saidjt was obvjpbs that 
nt,|iad|>Ht;g^f;pre?si 

rv*' J .v 


the :J^A'hjF'A';coMhuy .decision is< 
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THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT j „ 


| DON'S 
i DIARY 


MONDAY 

Set off early to BP Btiildarobot 
competition “Challenge to Youth", 
at the school of electronic engineer- 
ing, Aborfielcl, Berkshire. Two years 
ago I would have driven hut nowa- 
days I take the casist and frequently 
the longest way out. As for ns I am 
concerned this Is the age of the train . 

I was amazed by the versatility and 
ingenuity of our youngsters at this 
exhibition - sadly only two girls were 
involved but happily one was in the 
winning team. I was delighted to 
have been invited by BP. 

Late afternoon I managed to pay a 
flying visit to County Hail to discuss 


the Rational Advisory Body review 
and other mutual preoccupations, it 
Is always heartening to find adminis- 
trative colleagues surrounded by 
even more paper than myself. Some- 
one must, nowever, break the 
mould, 

Early evening, meet my wife out- 
side a tube station nnd we visit the 
home of the university chaplain. A 
number of principal colleagues were 
there and we shared a relaxed social 
occasion which was a great credit to 
our host nnd his wife. 

Meet an old schoolmate, now 
director of a neighbouring 
polytechnic. We discuss those vin- 
tage years and how excellent he was 
as the porter to my Macduff. 

Depart from my wife to go to 
Maria Assumpta for a rehearsal with 
Chelsea Opera and arrive home very 
late. There appear to have been no 


Academic hoard in the after nuun 
and it invades the twilight zone. A 
long agenda and only one item is 
deFerrcd. Again I am concerned 
about paper and the dangers of 
confusing activity with action. 

in the evening I take the student 
president out for a drink of Malibu 
and come back to find that another 
principal has phoned and my wife 
admits she said I was out with the 
student president. What will become 
of me? 

THURSDAY 


The car is repaired. In spite of this, 
catch the train early to County Hall 
and experience the mad 8.30am 


problems during my day’s absence. 
What a relief and now nice to find 
one is thoroughly dispensable. 

TUESDAY 

Open conference in college on the 
YouihTruining Scheme and Its curri- 
culum implications for Avery Hill 
College courses. The conference is 
held on our residential site so 1 do not 
have to walk very far. Walking Is a 
growing habit now that mV exhaust 
.haapacked up, 

The conference goes very well, 
everyone seems well motivated ana 
at. the end of the afternoon the main 
guests join me tor a discussion over 
tea. Let us hope, that next week's 
Conference bn tepcher quality goes as 
1 Hm struck by the 
■ potonrlauiberntlng effect of a great 
4™ of the YTS curriculum prop- 
osals. . , ' ■ 

■ Eady evening 1 take the dogs for a 
walk round the grounds. Scare oflgb 
few young lads trying to climb' In over 
a ■pd “gain feel reasonably 
satisfied. Is this the ciilm before the 
storm? 

In the evening I talk with Jeffrey, 
my youngest,' about his forthcoming 
University exams. Chastise my mid- 

nlfl nMIM r 


and experience the mad 8.30am 
crush at London Bridge. Why didn’t I 
check the train beforehand and when 
will I learn that Cannon-Street is not 
on the same line as Waterloo? A 
use/u] meeting with various col- 
leagues and then race back to Eltham 
to meet heads of departments. Mid- 
afternoon finds loads of gas pipes in 
my back garden, i have too much 
responsibility already and cannot 
offer security so I get them moved. 
Feel quite proud - they were moved 
within half an hour of asking. Where 
to l wonder? Perhaps Solomon, my 
youngest dog, will find them. 

Read Zola s Germinal a nd prepare 
for The THES. 

FRIDAY 

X es -, B 8 a i?. we are on the front page 
of The THES. Chair the publicity 
meeting and then find the great hall 
has been invaded and some renova- ’ 
tion is beginning. Have visions of 
grandeur. What will Magnus look 
like in the great hall? 

In the lunch hour rehearse Sulli- 
van s Cox and Box with two col- 
leagues and a student. At least we are 
dramatizing effective and efficient 
use of resources. Wonder who will 
come to see /hear it. 

. **} the .afternoon I wander round 
the building and wish again we had a 
lift in the tower block. Receive an 
irate phone call from a Local head- 
teacher and make e sweet and 
reasonable phone call to an Inner 
London Education Authority offi- 


SATURDAY 


o » "ZT p. -"6 «-«IOI3CH 

Opera in Gluck's AJceste. Marilyn 
b ess her, drives me, but under my 
direction we go via Guildford and 
Dorkjng and arrive rather late. 

Find time to look at King Arthur's 
. fable and visit the cathedral before 
the final rehearsal in Winchester 
Colleges amazing new hail.. This 
of . the most magnificent 
of al l halls to sing in. My wife meets 
me for a quick snack and then the 
performance. 

Kjiow by Marilyn's fqce in the 

Slid ence that eh* lc !■ .<■ tin... 


HW- through : teacher quality .-Im -it 

““SW. thoroughly invulnerable eat; 
No fa?- OX?. Would; ', disturb ■ his 
equanimity^ > 


Aberdeen merger talks begin 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
The Secretary of Slate for Scotland is 
seeking talks with Aberdeen Universi- 
ty's principal on a prospective merger 
of me university with two colleges. 

Aberdeen University's court called 
on Mr George Younger, rhe Scottish 
Secretary, and Sir Keith Joseph, the 
Secretary of State for Education and 
Science, last February to sd up an 
independent inquiry on a merger with 
the neighbouring Robert Gordon's 
Institute of Technology and Aberdeen 
College of Education. 

Mr Younger has now asked George 
McNicoI, the principal, to meet him 
next week. In bis letter, Mr Younger 
says hehas given the merger proposal 
"most serious consideration" and has 
been in consultation with Sir Keith on 
what the Government's response 
should be. 

They have decided it would be 
helpful to hold discussions witH the 
principal before making a final de- 
cision. 

Meetings are also planned with the 
principals of the RGIT and the college 


of education, and the chairman of their 
boards of governors, but no date has 
been set. 

Both the RGIT and the college, 
neither of which was consulted by the 
university before the mercer cull, have 
so far been very guarded in their 
reaction to the proposal. But there is a 
strong feeling that their future would 
be more secure under the Scottish 
Education Department than the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee. 

Professor McNicoI told the meeting 
of the university's general council at 
the weekend that he was disappointed 
ministers had not yet made a positive 
response. 

But he added that he hoped an 
inquiry would be set up as a result of 
the talks, both in the national interest 
and the interests of the university and 
the two other institutions. 

All parties would benefit from a 
more rational use of higher education 
resources, said the principal, but he 
recognized that a union could take 
place only if terms and conditions were 
negotiated “on the basis of gener- 
osity”. 
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Apparatus developed by Oxford University scientists is being used to 

hil 0nS ° f dlvers t0 new breathing mixtures. Tests 

Car S e ?w Ut at a Norwegian underwater technology 
at a «H? a i MarseiUes ‘ They were sponsored by Comexfa 

company responsible for much of the diving work involved in North 
Sea oil PMuction. Dr Steve Daniels, of the Hyperbaric Research 
Group at Oxford, developed the ultrasonic apparatus to detect if 
bubbles were formed in the tissues of divers using hydrogen Inst^d of 
the more usual helium in' their brea thing mixture. 


UGC looks at Scots system 

: . M?" , bef S of t heA SS odaHo„ofUni. 


WEDNESDAY 


. with . senior' 
osels Feinting-. 

J hjoW.vlf o ccisf'. 


with hert Thfs sheer purity of the ' 

;Tnd1 ri btK, aWayff ° m ^ lri "" 

We arrive back late. Mother and 
fathor hnve come for the weekend 
and we have neglected them, 

SUNDAY 

Early communion and them take 
and : father- jozGreeriwiih ^ 

:- L Ab«*wn arid' 

: heights. Tbe 'tlogs make a dreadful - 
noise and I begin to look forward tb 
'.Monday. . K .. •' 

V' Tb ^Tdall ly- great enjoy and enjoyed 7 
' if ?ff sen f Wj 1 hever Seem to.Tt’s 
ij.fil m PfonnfoS 'i Wat. makes the. 

, :Read Piert Pfowtiah PaM^ jPand' 


' ° f have! awards. There is considerable 
" ff eUn § in Scotland against the imposi- 
Uon of a flat rate travel award, since a 
high proportion of Scottish students 
[j)* at JJ 0 ?* “nd incur heavy expenses 
through daily travel. 

Sir Peter Swlnnerton-Dyer, chair- 
man of the UGC, asked Strathclyde 
Umycraty staff during a visitation 
^ h u®«5. r J_^ y _ w ° u,d support the Scot- 


tish Education Department nlnnil 

.•p^arimentr, of, Education '>atid 


c,„Ii/ . J n . nu arguea mat 

Strathclyde could take extra students 
Wdhaut the expense of additional 
residences. At present, around 20 per 
cent of Strathclyde 7,000 students five 
in residences. But Strathclyde stu- 
dents association said that if a flat rate 
of travel awards was introduced, there 
would be increased demand for re- 
sidential places. 

The AuT also criticized the Gov- 
ernment sjdvice to. increase the num- : 
. ber^ of science and technology stu- 

' W VGC to point out 

••• piis requited more resources. 


Professor McNicni .. 
“Problems involved IncludXjf 1 

h i lSt0 / y u andsentiinenl 

als of the court present ihe «l pryp • 
with a historic opp^nun^S'- 
the contribution which all ?hree 
tions can make to the 
education and the culture anil SSJ 
ity of the country." pKhffl 
Professor McNicoI announced to, 
the university had made a sirf 
more than £5&U.OOO in 1982/83® 
provisional estimates jS 
another surplus in the coJKS 
This would give the university & 

SS°2“ n i ty L° rec P ver i,s equibiiS 

and think about long-term planch 
and development, he said. * ** 
But he warned against the UGCi 
suggestions of a one or ivo per 
Bn " u , al cu* m the unit of SS 
which he said would fundament^ 
impair the university’s work 
“I very .much hope wider ctxiw 
will prevail and steady stale fuiuLri 
rrom government resources Kill 
maintained to permit us to make os 
appropriate contribution to naiioui 
well being," he said. 


Engineering 
Council takes 
on DES 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The Engineering Council has finished 
setting up its machinery for count 
accreditation and registration of pro- 
fessional engineers, and can po» 
spend more time on policy matters, [b 
first job in education policy will hew 
win the battle with the Department cf 
Education and Science and the Go- 
versity Grants Committee for tun 
money for extended and enhance) 
degree courses. . 

The council announced this mt 
that all 53 professional engioetmi 
fnstitutions which were recognized h 
the former Council of Engineerfog 
Institutions have become "nomiraKa 
bodies" under the council’s charter 
and bye-laws, recently approved h 
the Privy Council. This marks the ew 
of a long, complex transfer of res*®- 
bilitics from the CEI. The names of !« 
280,000 engineers registered by |* 
CEI now reside in tne Englncoiq 
Council's computer. And the enpntw 
institutions have agreed on a divisiM 
into five administrative groups * 
mechanical, civil, electrical, proas 
find transport. A 

Tills means the council can now«'w 
more attention to the “engine « 
change" function spelled out Id t* 
Finnison report on engineering. 

Here, a major hurdle neri WiF*" 
be securing funds for the 
ments in undergraduate cow**®"* 
lined in the council’s education pwq 
document earlier this year. . WJSc 
members indicate that the 
approves Its proposals - which in»J* 
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AU-party campaign to defend ILEA 


hy Sandra Hempel 
cither and higher education in Lon- 
SjSould be completely fragmented if 
«* Government proposal on the 
Sure of the loner Condon Education 
Soniy become law, Mr Neil 
Sr chairman of ILEA’s further 
[nd higher education committee said 

^Making at an all-party campaign 
bied by the authority thisweek to 
Zoic the Government, Mr Fletcher 
Si the present close ties between 
LE A members and the polytechnics 
in partiLjlar would be lost if the 
members were replaced by borough 
rturesentatives whose only concern 
w for local services. "It would wreck 
ihe concept of higher education being 
■service tor the whole of London," he 
yid- 

There would also be financial prob- 
lems. The advanced further education 
review would be jeopardized because 
of uncertainty about the future level of 


funding. The move towards greater 
access to further and higher education, 
particularly in relation to the Universi- 
ty of London, would be threatened. “It 
could kill off everything that is happen- 
ing in this area, Mr Fletcher said. 

Labour, Conservative and SDP 
members have all warned of disastrous 
consequences for education in inner 
London if the Government's proposals 
became law. 

The ILEA’s leader. Mrs Frances 
Morrell, said that as the relationship 
between Labour, Conservatives and 
SDP at County Hall was not normally 
“one of cosy unanimity", it was all the 
more remarkable that the politicians 
had reached a communual view on the 
future of the authority. 

Mrs Morrell was sharing a platform 
with Dr David Aveiy, Conservative 
deputy leader, and Mrs Anne Sofer, 
SDP member, before attending a spe- 
cial meeting of the ILEA education 
committee called to agree the author- 


ity’s official response to the Govern- 
ment. 

Among the special guests at the 
meeting were members of the House 
of Lords, including Lord Beloff, pro- 
fessor emeritus of government and 
public administration at Oxford Uni- 
versity; Lord Stewart, former secre- 
tary of state for education and science 
and Lord Swann, former vice chancel- 
lor of Edinburgh University; members 
of the House of Commons, including 
Peter Shore, Stewart Holland ana 


que and Islamic Cultural Centre, Dr 
A. A. Muehram Al-Ghamdi. 

The authority's official response to 
the Government is contained in a 
report by its education officer which 
makes out a case for a single adminis- 
tration for inner London education 
and points out constitutional and 


financial disadvantages to the new 
pluns. 

“It is wrong for the Government tn 
regard the authority as a toy that it can 
remodel from the vantage point ol 
Whitehall," Mrs Morrell saia. 

A joint hoard responsible for educa- 
tion in inner London and comprising 
members of individual borough coun- 
cils with no knowledge of education 
was terrifying. Dr Avery said. He 
predicted a “near paralysis" of the 
system. “I cannot imagine it,” he said. 

Mrs Anne Sorer said there were 
both financial and constitutional dan- 
gers in the proposals. “I have a Arm 
belief in decentralization and these are 
the most centralizing measures that 
have been taken towards local govern- 
ment since Local government had con- 
trol of education,” she said. It was 

E articularly important in inner cities to 
ave an education authority that was 
fully responsible for its electorate. 


Versailles SSRC must be money broker , says Hague 

rnhnf tll/HI byPaulFlather there is little money for new projects 

X UmvI P iUI1 The Social Science Research Council and training awards. viSaR'N^. 


in danger 

Proposals for international collabora- 
tion in robotics research which were 
Booted after the Versailles economic 
summit in 1982 are in danger of 
foundering through failure to agree a 
detailed programme. 

Britain wul decide whether to try 
ud go ahead with the programme, in 
*iika France and Japan were sup- 
posed to take the lead, after a meeting 
n Paris next month. So far the 
prospective participants, who also in- 


clude the US, Canada, Italy and West 
Germany have not found areas of 
mutual interest which are near enough 
to application but speculative enough 
to avoid conflicts over commercializa- 
tion. 


byPaulFlather 

The Social Science Research Council 
would have to act much more as a 
“money broker" if it was to be able to 
fund new projects. Sir Douglas Hague, 
its chairman, said this week. 

Sir Douglas was giving his first 
public speech at the annual general 
meeting of the Social Research Asso- 
ciation. He remained optimistic about 
the future while making it dear there 
was little scope for funding unless it 
was found from new sources. 

On this front he reported good 
progress without revealing any details. 
He said the council would be develop- 
ing as a money broker, matching 
pound for pound what was raised from 
other sources such as industry, com- 
merce, and local authorities. 

Recent examples of this new style 
include the Franco-British agreement 
with each side putting up more than 
£lm for joint research and exchange 


exposed to radiation or in other 
mky.envuonments. The British coor- 
™*foTi Peter Davey - also director of 
Science and Engineering Research 
Louncil’s existing robotics programme 
-u.now circulating suggestions for 

E We projects. The same list is 
j .passed around in the other 
cotmiries. 

The technologies involved could 
Include artificial intelligence, human/ 
machine systems, manipulators, sen- 
sors and locomotion. It is likely the UK 
government would back a new prog- 
ramme of robotics research in these 
wees, but Peter Davey is uncertain if 
other countries believe it would be 
rrMth their while, 

If no active collaboration on new 
research is forthcoming, the program- 
W may go ahead with only two or 
™ee countries participating. 

of the European sum- . 
■ Athens earlier this week will 
M r?* ¥ fo approving spend- 
KPjans for the European Cotnmun- 
^'Mkrowtion technology project, 
“FRIT, TTi e £400m joint research 
L?S arnme . 18 duc to start next year, 
snn™ 9 erman y have withheld 
of the final budget pending 
2j“5 0n * e community's wider 
.23(2, Problems - which now looks 
rertaer away than. ever. , . 

Bristol Poly in 
dosures protest 

^jj^yfochmc students will be 
y'cWhg Under secretary of state for 
R.!5 ucaHoa Mr Peter Brooke 
10 protest about the prop- 
closure of two courses. 


schemes, and the agreement with 
Robert Maxwell, the publishiny mil- 
lionaire, sharing £130,000 to rescue 
this year's general election survey. 

The council has faced budget cuts of 
more than 30 per cent In real terms 
since 1979. and is currently trying to 
absorb a £6m spread between 1982 and 
1985. Existing commitments mean 


there is little money for new projects 
and training awards. 

Sir Douglas however drew attention 
to the recent assurance in u letter from 
Sir Keith Joseph, the Secretary or 
State for Education and Science, that 
the council would “not be torn up 
again by the roots” by a latter-day 
Rothschild-style inquiry for at least 
three years. 

He went on to promise full council 
backing for new style American doc- 
toral programmes with a first yeaT 
taught methods course. This would 
mean choosing manageable theses that 
concentrated more on competence 
than originality, as at present required. 

Sir Douglas told his audience of 100 
that a number of institutions had 
already responded to the idea and foil 
. proposals would be published early 
next year. 

He went on to defend the system of 
allocating student awards by "open 
competitTon", which next year will 
apply to half of tbe council's awards on 
oiler up from 30 per cent. 

Sir Douglas described the shift as a 
et cuts or “radical’’ change and said he was 
sal terms aware problems in the pattern and 
trying to duality of funding could arise. He 
1982 and promised a thorough review after 
three years with reforms if needed 




Sir Douglas: first public speech 


‘Open competition’ awards plan challenged 

A strong challenge to the SSRC’s plans • tainly mean that attempts to introduce promise full support for the US-styie 
to allocate half next year's student the much-needed American style post- degrees. • '' .. - 

omarHc hu 'Wn mmnfjlrinn" was ornriuata decrees were almost certain The new style US degrees, wnicn 


awards by “open competition" was 
mounted at the conference by Mr 
Malcolm Cross, deputy director of the 
Ethnic Relations Research Unit at 
Aston University. 

Mr Cross said the heavy emphasis on 
“open competition" would almost cer- 


graduate degrees were almost certain 
to be “stillborn". 

Mr Cross, who has chaired a training 
sub committee of the Social Research 
Association, was speaking in a later 
session after thfa conference had heard 
Sir Douglas Hague, SSRC chairman, 


The new style US deerees, which 
would provide methods training, 
would not be able to start with so few 
awards on offer from the council and 
he urged members to lobby for a drop 
in the number allocated by “open 
competition". 


UGC’s28 

questions 

attacked 

by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
The principal of Glasgow University, 
Sir Alwyn Williams, has attacked tne 
University Grants Committee's ques- 
tions on the future of the higher 
education system. 

Speaking at a graduation ceremony. 
Sir Alwyn said only a few of the 28 
questions would eUcit replies which 
could be reliably weighted and com- 
pared. 

The questions had been hailed as 
pan of a more open strategy to give 
everyone a say. But some should have 
been left to experts with access to the 
right dBta, he said, and he predicted 
that many comments would ‘'not be all 
that well informed". 

The question about the nature of 
universities and the consequences of 
some of the Lcverhulmc proposals on 
higher education could only be “gain- 
fully attempted after collaborative stu- 
dies among institutions across the 
range of higher education". 

Sir Alwyn warned that the UGC 
might well be overwhelmed by a “flood 
or unprocessed material” from a large 
number of bodies. In 1981, the UGC 
was reported to be undeT severe strain 
with an increasing work-load being 
placed on a reduced staff. “Those days 
were studies in still life compared with 
what lies ahead," he said. 

“The Department of Education and 
Science, which provides the staff for 
the UGC, must come to its senses and 
recognize, as did most universities 
when faced with the same problem, 
that cuts cannot be applied pro rata, 
but have to take account of the nature 
and burden of the work to be done. 

“Unless the UGC administrationis 
immediately strengthened, any good 
advice contained in the returns may 
well remain buried in the dross." Sir 
Alwyn said he could not anticipate 
Glasgow’s reply to the UGC since this 
would not be considered until next 
term. 

“We arc not dawdling, but since this 
is the third inquiry in so many years to 
cast doubt on tbe university system as 
we know it, -we panic less easily than 
we used to.” 

Every university would be tor- 
mented by as many anxieties as beset 
an examinee walling for the pass lists 
and for much the same reason, said Sir 
Alwyn. “To what extent will out post 
record of outstanding scholarship and 



research influence the present assess- 
ment? How much weight will our own 
answers carry compared with those 
representing interests which maybe at 
variance with basic educational aims? 
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Keeping in touch with the 
dunging methods in 
education Is a must for 
any progressive 
teacher. And that 
means knowing about 
computers. And that 
means knowing about 
Acorn Computers - 
the leading 
manufacturer of 
computers In use In 
'schools today. 

eAcorn Education Exhibition glvesyou a unique 
portunlty to get right up to date with all the latest 
developments In hardware, software pe^lieralsand servl^pver M _ 
leading suppliers of Acorn related products will be there, as well as Acorn 

themselves. 

Inttnuptioits of students. 

The Central Hall, Westminster Is In Victorla Street, almost opposite 

Westminster Abbey, one minute from Parliament Square. 

Buses. 11, 24, 29. 70, 76 and 88 
Mainline: Waterloo. Charing X and victoria 
Underground: St. James Park, victoria 

Parking: NCP.Ablnfldon Street. 

. . in.U.JI 
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Central Hall, Westminster 
. London S.W.1. . 


Please send me___ tickets for the 
ACORN EDUCATION EXHIBITION. 
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Keele v-c makes 
transfer to Exeter 

Dr David Harrison, vice chancellor of 
Keele University since 1979, is to 
become vice chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Exeter, next October, when 
Dr Harry Kay retires. 

Dr Harrison, aged S3, was educated 
at Bede School, Sunderland, and Clac- 
ton County High School. He took Brat 
class honours In part 1 and II of the 
natural sciences tripos at Cambridge 
University and became a research 
student and then assistant lecturer in 
chemical engineering. He has been a 
fellow of Selwyn College, Cambridge, 
since 1957 ana was senior tutor from 
1967-1979. 

Chinese rocks 

Agreement has been reached be- 
tween the Scottish Academic Press 
Ltd and the China Geological Pub- 
lishing House to publish fit English 
The Stratigraphy of China in 14 
volumes starting next year. The 
series on thegeafosy of China is being 
compiled and written by over ISO 
geologists from 33 institutes in 


Blind aids 


Hew aids for blind people, including 
systems to help with reading ana 
writing, have been launched by the 
Resoarch Unit for the Blind at Brunei 
University . The unit has also produced 
an international survey of alas for the 
visually disabled. 

General picture 

Two College associations have opened 
a new Joist national office based at 
Garnett College, Roehampton. It will 
gather a national picture of aspects of 
farther and higher education for 
■ officers and members of Use Associa- 
tion. of College Principals and Use 
Association of College Registrars and 
Administrators. 

Earth moves 

The UniVetsity Grants Committee has 
given. the go-ahead for a new £2^im 
• earth .Sciences building for London 
. University’s merging Bedford and 
' Royal Holloway colleges at Egham. in 
.. Surrey. The money wlu come from tK* 
. eventual sale of Bedford College. 


One of TV’s growth Industries Is 
Michael Headline,; Demonstra- 
tions, CND marchers, nuclear her- 
ror films and red paint stand a good 
chance of uuktrig him the leader’s 
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Book survey reveals lack of knowledge 

. • • . , . .no k.nin ....t- xo ru»r pent nf students, with local dents (£4(1.1). 


by David Jobbins 

More than half of first year students 
have no prior idea how many books 
they will need or their cost, according 
to a survey of book buying. 

Only 12 per cent knew fairly well 
how many were required, while 23 per 
cent had a rough idea, findings from 
the study commissioned by. me Pub- 
lishers Association and British Lib- 
rary, indicates. 

Only 5 per cent had an exact idea of 
books needed, probably either from a 
college list or from a lecturer. Some 
had worked it out for themselves, 
according to the survey. A total of 39 
per cent of first years bought books 
before going up to college - an average 


of 1.9 books per student. 

First year students also proved to be 
more prolific book buyers than their 
second and third year colleagues. A 
massive 99 per cent bought recom- 
mended titles and 32 per cent other 
books related to their fields of study 
compared with 94 per cent and 23 per 
cent for second year and 82 per cent 
and 24 per cent for final year students. 

Overall, 92 per cent of students 
bought 7.4 books per head at an 
average cost of £5.34 per title. Bui 72 
per cent will not buy at least one book 
recommended by their tutors. 

Most (87 peT cent) of the books were 
paperbacks, 16 per cent of them 
secondhand. Campus bookshops were 
the source of recommended titles for 


39 per cent of students, with local 
bookshops a close runner-up at 34 per 
cent. 

On average, students had spent 
£42.5 on books for the year up to 
Aprii/May when the survey was done. 
This was made up of £39.5 on recom- 
mended and £3 on non-recommended 
but relevant books, almost exactly in 
line with the survey carried out by the 
National Union of Students which 
found an average of £42.96- 

There was only, a slight difference 
between university students, who 
spent an average £42.5 and polytechnic 
students who spent £43.1, but arts 
students spent substantially more 
(£47.8) than science and technology 
students (£37.3) or social science stu- 


‘Unsuitable’ graduates rejected 


by Patricia Santinelli 

Several universities and polytechnics 
appear to have jumped the gun by 


appear to have jumped the gun by 
refecting graduates for postgraduate 
education courses because tneir first 
degree was regarded as irrelevant for 
prospective teachers. 

The Association of Graduate 
Careers Advisory Services says it is 
extremely concerned by the number of 
Individual students coming forward. 
They claim they have not been 
accented by institutions because their 
previous studies were not deemed 
suitable. 

The AGCAS says that institutions 
seem to have overreacted. They have 
taken the Advisory Committee on the 
Supply and Education of Teachers 
recommendations to the Secretary of 
State foe Education and Science as. 
already accepted and also insisted that 
candidates for secondary Postgraduate 
Certificates of Education should have 
a degree in their chosen teaching 


subject. 

In fact ACSET's advice only men- 
tions two years of undergraduate stu- 
dies in the chosen subject and not a full 
degree. 

The association says that in one case 
a graduate In politics was turned down 
for a secondary postgraduate certifi- 
cate of education on these grounds. 
Last year such a degree was regarded 
as perfectly acceptable. 


It adds that there Is also evidence 
that social scientists are finding it very 
hard to convince primary admission 
tutors that they did a relevant course. 
The first indication of the first subjects 
deemed suitable for primary teaching 
came in a DBS document Teaching In 
Primary Schools this summer. This 


deemed suitable for primary teaching 
came in a DBS document Teaching In 
Primary Schools this summer. This 
listed English, maths, science, history, 
geography, arts, music and religious 
studies as relevant. 

The AGCAS says it has had con- 
firmation from both Sir Keith Joseph. 
Secretary of State for Education, and 
from Mr Robert Dunn, junior educa- 


tion minister that although the restric- 
tions were reasonable, they had not 
been introduced and before they were 
a suitable period of notice would be 
applied. 

Moreover when the Earl of Swinton 
replied to a parliamentary question put 
by Baroness David, the Labour 
spokeswoman on education in the 
House of Lords last week, he con- 
firmed that the Government had not 
yet made its views public on the 
matter. He added that as yet no 
particular degree subject baa been 
singled out as being suitable or unsuit- 
able for intending teachers. 

The AGCAS now plans to send a 
circular to all heads of careers services 
in institutions bath to bring tbem up to 
date and encourage them to take up 
individual cases. 

It hopes that other departments will 
be supportive because the restrictions 
are bound to affect many of their 
students Intending to become 
teachers. 


Cambridge recoups overseas student losses 


More overseas students are now at 
Cambridge University than at any rime 
In the last 10 year* and the trend Is 
upwards despite the full-cost tees they 
now have to pay. 

Figures just released by the universi- 
ty illustrate the Cambridge success 
story, with 1,037 overseas and 149 
EEC students accepted for entry In 
October- This compares yrith the 1 .061 
overseas students taken by Cambridge 
10 years ago. 

The table below shows how overseas 
student numbers declined steadily be- 
tween 3973 and 1980/81, the year 
full-cost fees were introduced for all 
rion-EBC foreign students. After that, 
numbers dipped further to an all-time 
low around 1981 which amounted to 
about 8 per cent of the total Cambridge 
student population. 

: By then Cambridge had drawn up 

{ dans for worldwide efforts to raise, 
reah funds to attract and support able 
foreign, students despite the higher 
, fees, as well as to publicize the merits; 
of tqe university. 

; Senior Cambridge dqns yew dis- 
patched ■ : round the world to tie up 
agreements . with government heads, 
and Industrial magnates, ThecbmmU- 


Overseas students at Cambridge 


1973/74 

1874/76 

1975/78 

1976/77 

1977/78 

1978/79 

1978/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

1988/84 

(provisional)' 


1,037(1,1 


as % of 
student total 
9.85 
10.34 
9.18 
8.80 
8.69 
8.74 
8.60 

. 8,96 (8.10) 
6.88 ( 8 . 02 ) 
t 7.23 8.63) 

8) 8,90(10.18) 


Note: Numbers In brackets are EEC 
students reclassified because they pay 
home rats fees. 

y*. p,179 : 

tee' on swsrds widened its horizons, 

aLm .1 i j . h r 


the Cambridge Livingstone TVust, the 
Friends of Cambridge in Hongkong all 
blossomed. 

The university is still pursuing' new 
arrangements with; countries like 



mwum w iiuKiuy pun pass wilier'* .r - fp . IT i jjjsi. , . ijsLjnt'-' V-dtJSlSeSf O' 



rnlnister truly Merestcdin Mnp^ world, lie lids Juti established fort- 

yt^'ttah*aemerit ® fyWertnient. ; ; i^tly lun-pfae* at tffateh a couple of 
Hoallrmntd the ItaKUlment .of flte r - ? pednfe from the itahilstiy and titrSe ; 
Environment by 26 per bent while or four: from 'J Industry : ' fuid the 
extending lb activities in the inner;, universities can kjck around any- 
dtlts, The Ministry of Defence of :; tolnfethey ^UkC;. with; btinvas the 
cqWhb: noses h; more acute dial-' . uid od take* them. . .. 


lefaBfc, for U ertpIoys a milUon - f When I. started: looking around 
*opb,sfid has acVnwrvhSecom^ . fpr ^Sthig fcirtfat* to iffiha tK 
pten^^ch.lat^ Utopstb^t of;.! tonchM.TIvas^-uci ~ 
the. DoEv;;."- war h*s been rqrecwi 
: what is less known, is fab interest. ' v | the Unstrng growth at 
lit.tdta. The lepartmenta he has, . ' ;'edu^iPdThar. been ! 
been , In charge ■ of are! : exiting I'pCw^Mjisaita, Npt Unit 
places. He bounces them- with su~ '■ Jbtf / The ; 

inflating ideas and schemes, keeps popping dp lii 
Whether H Is Amerkan-style piitch- < fence, International -i 
ed 1 binds for the dries, increased economic* departmen 

academic X 1 . ? eumrit !sirsl(W^ 


the Unsung gr^Sk!«S?of hkher 
hair, been waridefSwe/ 

keeps popping Utf ft potHlcg^ 
fence, International Vrriatkms arid 


tory or reh^ted fields like terrorism' 

about labeto suriiaa 
’I*** studies”. U that rimy biggest 
wmewhat pre&s # ' 
calrot BraiM^’s centre of peace 
- studies, is a noted radical depart-, 
hot J* It too radical lobe, 
j ah^|i^:|Wr,i : Sddt«: mfel* -ask. 1 

wad proposals by working pgrttes 
In ^Lancashire Snd NoribMm, . 


Bkssln ') 








® emwer:pesc« r whfch, 
mi#* MWbe bin tended' 
nevertheiess may • 


Kenya, Ghana and Nigeria, but it 
remains unhappy with the money 
'raised in Australia and Canada so far. 
Even so this year 242 overseas students 
at Cambridge were supported under 
the various schemes. 

Commonwealth schemes backed 31 

S aduate and 33 undergraduate fore- 
n students, 12 graduates were sup- 
ported from Chinn, a further six from 
South Africa and 137 graduates and 
one undergraduate received bursaries 
of some form, Before 1980 very few 
foreign students received support, 
The university Is naturally well satis- 
fied with the trend which contrasts 
sharply with numbers attracted by 
most other universities. An official 
said: “We always thought we could 
continue to attract the very able stu- 
dents. But as these figures show we 
have not only retained our numbers 
but greatly increased them and we are 
very pleased.” 

The trepd for overseas Btudent entry 
. to all universities also looks brighter. 
Latest figures, from the Universities 
Gentry Council on Admissions show a 
27 per cent increase in overseas stu- 
dent applications, 


' pupil*' should be “encouraged to 
rwe play situations of significance 
£ », Studying 

• UN Declaration of Human 
Right* i and “Its practical applies- 
U a withD* the school” might have 
^rous ^coiw^nc^s for Not- 
; tlm|ham schools. Then one wonders 
the authors, 
had u mind when they called for “a 
study of tha case for peace based 
,> npop a baknce of military power”? 

sbotod peace stu- 
; : JsMagude the tn»tto*ntof offen- 
' i®fts? the LaucaSIdre paper 


dents (£4(1.1). 

Women students, therefore h^, 
much higher than avera» , f J 3 , 
(£47.6) than men (£38.7). fejfi 
emerged from the survey whh iS 
vote of confidence fri j.fi 
They were considered hdpful ton 

per wnt of university a n d73per«JiS 

polytechnic students. ^ , 

A majority of students, 57 per act ! 

found the books they wamXsS 1 

The average waiting time fororfi 

mles was 3.2 weeksButlSperceS 

to wait more than five. r m 
Student Book Buying, published bytht 
Umvereity College and ProfessS 
Publishers Council of the Publishers 
Association, 19 Bedford Square L «v 
don WC1B 3HJ. 4 1 


Grant aids 
Fellowship 
ambition 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The Fellowship of Engineering 
receive a Government grant next yru, 
marking an important step toward) iu 
ambition to become the cnrineeiiiij 
equivalent of the Royal Society. 

The Fellowship, founded in 19K, 
received a number of small grants fa 
work in education and training from 
the Science and Engineering Resend 
■ Council this year. But it will now be 
oven a separate grant-in-aid underlie 
Department of Education and Scien- 
ce's science vote. The new grant, to be 
announced with the rest ofthesdua 
budget at the end of the month, b 
expected to start at around £150,0001 
year. 

This compares with the £Sm a yw 


same source - but the Society did hm 
a 300-year start. Administratively, the 
grant puts the Fellowship on the u* 
footing as the Society, as an Indepeo 
dent advisory group with govemmen 
support. 

The money will help the FeUowjJnp 
expand to fill the whole of it J Louden 
premises, where it has just takenovu 
space vacated by the now defunct 
Council of Engineering Insututums- 
The Fellowship now has oyer SJ 
members, elected by ballot in the jsw 
way as fellows of the Royal Society- 

It is developing a role as * n ** , ®[ 
on engineering matters to Gowifr 
njent and industry. 
groups of the Fellowship include stu- 
dies on education and training w* 
engineers and the need for a nal»o« 
technology policy. Both are Mpe« w 

, %X^£ rt 0 &« r *s«'W 

activities wllJ be developed to k 
complementary to the tngw«[“J 
Council, also partly 
funded, and not in cuMjBW 


MUU iUW VA/VMWU - — “ 

Kenneth Miller, Is a meflihn 
Fellowship. 


tlon for disarmament” to 

those "sodal problems Ijj' ^ 
violence”, such as football^ 

- and the situation In N<K JJJ.. ga iin 
land. Ultimately, Lan^'fJ 
Is ‘^o develop an understanf^ 
the Interdependence o* 
vlduflls”. . ... u ml 

Wonderful though <h»t 
first reaction was thank 
we are still a long wf 
centralized system m 
wingers like Mrs J^ B 
who diplrs Lahwhlre s eda»gj 
committee, can Impose j 
on the cmrlculum. 


teachers will P^^nSjiabler 
documents are not so jw,t to 
as stupid. More’s the P«V “jj ^ 
much time and money 
diverted Into effort* 
warrant the Golden Boll Awa 
. gobbledegook. . / 

:v.., Ke ith Hamp ^ 

irtobuttw 

Litit North W 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Miscellaneous 


/ * EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

Technical and Vocational Education 

The Cfwyd Authority is currently running one oi ihs fourteen 

£SSSSf n S?F n ' 

secondary schools will be organised for this purpose Ina 886 
v^^otwaraementatconsortla, trios, "mushrooma'-.elc.). 

^^SSSSSSS^SS^JS^ 

The specialist fields Involved ere:- 

COMPUTING 
BUSINESS STUDIES 
MICRO-ELECTRONICS 
DESIGN, CRAFT, TECHNOLOGY 
BUSINESS AND INFORMATION 
GRAPHICS 

ffiEBSKaesasaasa- 

jaagssa aaiaa. 

S==Si;“ 

(Please use Urn reference TVEKAF In any correspondence) 

JOMi HOWARD OAVWS 

swrL-g 

British Museum (NatuSlH^^ 

Educational 

Technologist 

kL ' : . . . ■ ■ 
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Bid to block extra 
head office staff 


by David Jobbins 

An attempt to block moves to build up 
the head office staff of the university 
lecturers’ union rather than employ 

( more regional officials will come to a 
head next week. 

A plan to add a fourth assistant 
general secretary to the head office 
strength of the Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers and endorsed by the 
union s executive, is to be opposed by 
members who feel that priority should 
continue to be given to regional staff. 

They will argue that a paper setting 
out the majority executive view should 
be remitted when it comes up for 
approval at the AUT*s winter council 
meeting in Hull next week to allow 
fiiiier consultation with the mem- 
bership. 

Dr Joe Taylor, of the minority on 
the executive who argued against the 
proposals, said: “1 think regional offi- 
ciais have proven their worth and 
would like to see the AUT restructure 
itself on a regional pattern. Certainly 
we should not entrench the centralized 
approach at this stage. 

I think that if we decide to appoint 
another headquarters official we will 
not be appoinlng any further regional 
officials. Iwoulcfbe glad to be told I am 
wrong but I suspect this will be the 
case." 

There are three pressures in support 
OF extra headquarters staff. First there 

Arft Dmurlnn L-. . « 


stricter controls on higher education in 
the future and an AUT response “will 
inevitably have to come from the 
centre”. 

The paper adds: “Resources at 
headquarters are already stretched 
and much work is already having to be 
put on one side.” 

Third, the AUTs membership is 
thwna. It dropped by 8 per cent during 
1982/83, greater than had been antici- 
pated, and a further fall of 7 per cent 
For the current period has been 
assumed for budget purposes. 

Although there was a £60,000 sur- , 


— i ««uhiiihm HLutg aim 

women among others. 

Second, as outlined in a paper 
presented to the executive, Govern- 
ment policies are expected to mean 




mS 


Although there was a £60,000 sur- 

f this ™ ay turn imo 8 
£80,000 deficit for the current year, 

which the AUT aims to meet from 
reserves. But union leaders are to 
argue for a subscription increase of 20 
per cent for next year at the union’s 
May council. 

Against this background of declining 
income an extra official whether at 
headofflce or in the regions would cost 
pO.OOO or an extra 5 per cent increase 
In subscriptions. 

TTie executive’s conclusion was that 
a system of regional officials would 
cost far more than expanding head- 
quarters services. 

A regional structure has significant 
support among AUT activists. A re- 
solution demanding folly-costed prop- 
osals was refeiTed back to the execu- 
tive last May so that a review of 
workloads could be carried out. How 
far council delegates are convinced by 
the competing claims will be tested 
next week. 

The AUT has appointed three re- 
gional officials - the firsf in the north 
west, and others in Edinburgh and 
London. 

jh. The University of 

* . Bristol's drama 

department will 
tonight honour 
Emeritus 
Professor Glynne 
. Wickham, who 
s.- '• * was head of 

department from 
1955 until hb early 
t „ retirement in 

IT dii £-. ' 1982. The 
| - Sift* Vandyke Theatre, 

* Jjr which since It 

opened In 1968 has 

been used for 

teaching practical 
j. theatre skills and 

for presenting 
work by the 
department and 
WKhm&sm viSting 

companies, is to be 

iF r «'v renamed the 

Glynne Wickham 

Studio Theatre, 


studio Theatre. 

J SL b vS 2 aI ® nds discrimination 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish correspondent 

SESJto hi 


tHH.inni T. — ‘““""A Ul mammal 

fe'ui" by Mr. 



Re applied for the 
• <ao8 » but received do . ad riKo,i«^ 


2EJ-W-.W candidate had “abso- 

wSS SS&**** 1 * e *perience” 
while Mrs Hay had worked mostly on 

S Staff f** h far 

M ^plicant known to . the appoint- 

no J to h® called for 

be a J8bS d , and Mis Hay’s 
appUcation had always been consl- 

pe successful .candidate, also a 

te^ fe roltege, had beeS 

iSSSSSt because, Be: had spent 
S^u rkl u 8 c^elhe college , 

K4 rtHayh,db0 “ ,h '«^ 


The realities 
of quality 
and quantity 

What a fine old mess (he Coand I for 
National Academic Awards hwS 
themselves Into. First there wuE 

ca H orlc al pledge Li 
March this year that they wSd w 
courses in some kind of 
quality feting. Next there came Ik 
August silly season when, In a cede 
language decipherable by Meads ud 
enemies alike, certain courses k 
certain Institutions were described la 
words like “sound" or “satisfaclorr", 
and within academia all sorts rf 
knowing “nods" and “winks" am 
exchanged. 

And finally there was the sordid 
saga of town planning courses, who 
at the end of the day the Council nn 
In and supplied the National AM- 
iry Body with three groups of 
rourses, each distinguishable <a 
[rounds of supposed quality, lb 
act that In the same paper whW 
wntalned these ranks there abo 
ippeared a request for a '‘full 1ru» 
unary review" and hence 8 yeart 
leferment, only compounds the bide 
rror. The blunt truth Is that bad Ik 
©until thrown its academic weigh 
nto that aspect of the NAB plannU| 
xerdse, and thus embraced the 
otaUly of provision, It would hm 
ecured support from the Nalloatl 
association of Teachers in Further 
nd Higher Education and boa 
ther bodies within the NAB. 
However, while the CNAA' re 
ponse sold Its own pass and effective- 
’ burled the possibility of a broader 
2 view of planning courses, there 
lay stlU be time for a proper debate 
i quality to begin. 

Thus if the CNAA and others are lo 
igage in deliberations about the 
flative quality of courses then we 
tod at the very least to initiate i 
scusslon on what precisely is 
rived in such an exercise. 

Also the weighting attached to the 
various criteria Is far from dear. 
Thus how does “known potential for 
future development" relate to “sup- 
port for the course by 1“ 
polytechnic?" Also on what data b« 

Is the CNAA operating, since t* 
periodicity of institutional and our* 
visits Is such that questions of Ml- 
datedness might well arise. 

Again it'is not dear Just bow the 
CNAA can deal with the thorny law 
of vested interest, which w 
courses are at risk of being cwsw 
because the NAB has requested iw 
identities of the weakest, become* 
much more than an ethical 
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proceedings of the NAB led to sow 
the confusion around the town pa* 
nlng exercise. It is dlfficull to cot 
celve of a more dangerously *^ 
dispute, between those who on u 
one hand would submit a coutm^ 
, closure and adduce in WPP® 
selected quantitative datfli 8D “ 
who would move from a pwHfj 
known minimal quality about a 
courses to one where again, to PJjJ 
phrase Orwell, some are ' 
quality than others. . . . 

The basic truth Is that in the 'rtf 
world these two dimensions art ’Pr 
tricably linked, and Are part of a W* 

environment of Inter-dependenrt- 

Until all the complex Issues i *h» 
necessarily must permeate the rw; 
work are thoroughly aired and oj 

bated, then the rancoor wj^ 
greeted the results of the town pJ^ 
nlng review will continue to W 
dent. : 
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; Frank Griffin 

T fu author, is chair of ^ . I- 1 

education - ' starting. 

NoifanaJ AssoCtotion ; ■; 

Further art fiHaker Educate*-. 
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overseas news 

Irish consider loans scheme 

jna John Walshe 


DUBLIN 

The Irish government is giving serious 
consideration to the introduction of a 
fludent loans scheme, coupled with 
massive increases in tuition fees for all 
tjurd level students. , , 

The loans idea is one of a number of 
measures being looked at by the 
fovernment which is faced with an 
Ser-rising demand for higher educa- 
tion places. 

Some details of the government s 
ulans have been disclosed in a daily 
newspaper which published the mam 
proposals contained in a forthcoming 
Four Year Action Programme, pre- 
pared by education minister Mrs Gem- 
ma Hussey. Other measures include 
study of the feasibility of a four-term 
academic year, reduction of staff stu- 
dent contact hours in some colleges 
where the teaching class load is as high 
a 30 hours per week, rationalization 
of some courses and an investigation 
into the possibility of reducing some 
(our year courses to three years. 

The leaked plan confirms the gov- 
ernment's intention to give greater 
emphasis to primary education and 
especially to disadvantaged children. 

At the same time it says the govern- 
ment is committed to maintaining the 
present participation rate - 20 per cent 
o( the relevant age group - In higher 

University 
structure to 
be changed 

Mrs Hussey’s recent announcement of 
her intention to re-examining the 
whole question of university legisla- 
tion has not exactly been greeted by 
Jwd cheers from academics who have 
heud such promises from successive 
gwtonmenls in recent years. 

However, Mrs Hussey says that in 
new « the considerable lapse of time 
thw the question was last under active 
consideration, further insights may be 
Praed from reopening consultations 
M line question. 

She promises that the process oF 
“^ssion with interested parties will 
at cause a lengthy delay and hopes to 
« in a position to bring firm recom- 
wndations to the government regard- 
ing legislation within the lifetime of the 
P«nt Dail, 

TJk legislation will provide for the 
Jrawlution of the, federal National 
J^fretsily of Ireland structure - estab- 
“jed In 1908 - and the setting up of 
®®pendent universities at Dublin, 
and Galway. The future status of 
s Patrick’s College, Maynooth, will 
discufesed in tTie context of the 
Eon dtbate about university leg- 

u,^ trlck, ?.hM actually two univer- 
SL*?& 85 8 seminary' for the 
wmmg of priests, on the one campus. 

B feBS gJSEJLa 

ph josophy , science and ' Celtic 
V 8 pontifical university it has 
degrees ,n ‘heology, 
f™«sophy and canon law. 

“EO-it had 1,497 students 
Er?“P 88 follows: nostoraduates 309. 



make students nut in receipt of slate 1 
aid (only a third gel aid at present) pay 
higher ices. 

At present tuition fees account for 
about 17 per cent of the income of the 
universities. Individual fees work out 
at anything from [R£60Q to IRC! .CKKJ 
and there are fears that these could he 
doubled in the next academic year. 
Fees in technical colleges arc much 
lower and the percentage increase 
these students face could be much 
greater. 

The minister has confirmed that she 


Main speakers miss 
Stockholm conference 


Mrs Hussey: In a dilemma 

education. But to do this would in- 
volve the creation of 40 per cent 
additional student places by the end of 
the decade because of the age bulge in 
the Irish population structure. 

Trying to achieve the programme’s 
objectives will Involve the actual re- 
duction in the incremental cost of 
higher education places. The proposal 
for loans is one way of achieving this— 
assuming the commercial banks 
cooperated - but it is also the one most 
likely to lead to controversy. 

The intention, apparently, is to 
reduce the state commitment to in- 
stitutions of higher education and 


hopes to he in a position to make a 
definite decision early next year about 
the loans and the other measures hut 


already opposition is building up. 

The Union of Students in Ireland 
has been galvanized into action and 
has promised a vigorous campaign 
against loans. The main political 
opposition parly Fianna Fail has staled 
that it would be wary of introducing a 
loans scheme at a time of increasing 
graduate unemployment. 

But the minister is in a dilemma. If 
she does not take some drastic mea- 
sures the government may not be able 
to maintain existing participation rates 
in higher education, already low by 
European standards. If she docs take 
any other measures she is proposing 
she faces a storm of criticism from 
students and staff alike. 
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Maynooth: the bishops will not want to give up their power 


resolution which emerges should satis- 
fy their natural desire to assist and 
protect the life of the national semi- 
nary while at the same time satisfy the 
public interest In the development at 
Maynooth of a “great secular universi- 
ty” to tBke its place with its fellow 
colleges in Dublin, Cork and Galway. 

From her statement it appears that 
she favours foil independent status for 
Maynooth. But it will be difficult to get 
concensus on any new governing struc- 
tures for Maynooth. lithe seminary is 
incorporated into an independent uni- 
versity, the bishops will not willingly 
relinquish majority. On the other hand 
the minister will be under pressure to 
allow greater public representation 
on to the governing body of an institu- 
tion which gets most of its funds from 
the stale/ 

A related question is whether or not 
she will seek to change the governing 
structures of Trinity College Dublin, 


The university question in Ireland 
has long been controversial and has 
usually been associated with denomi- 
national and political considerations. 
In the last century the defeat of 
Gladstone's Irish University BUI of 
1873 was largly to blame for the faU of 
the then Liberal government. 

Nine years ago the then Fine Gael 
education minister and current EEC 
commissioner Dick Burke, ran into a 
hail of criticism when he announced 
“final" government plans for a com- 
prehensive rather than a binary third 
level system whereby non university 
colleges would be linked to universities 
for degree purposes. 

The return or a Fianna Fall adminis- 
tration in 1 977 saw the re-assertion of a 
binary policy with the new government 
declaring Its intention of preparing 
legislation for independent untversi- 
tics i 

Mrs Hussey seems determined to 


The sixth international conference on 
collective phenomena which look 
place in Stockholm last week had a 
must surprising feature. None of the 
four principal participants could deliv- 
er his paper in persun. 

This was not surprising. The four 
Russian scientists. Dr Viktor Brailovs- 
ky, Professor Yakov Alpcrt, Professor 
Aleksandcr Lerncr and Professor 
Naum Meiinan, nre all refianikx - Jews 
who have been deprived or their scien- 
tific pasts after applying to emigrate to 
Israel. They arc not allowed to emi- 
grate on the grounds of alleged former 
access lo classified information. 

This is the first conference in the 
series to take place outside the Soviet 
Union. The previous five have all been 
convened in Moscow by the refitsniks 
themselves. 

The internationnl conferences on 
collective phenomena arose almost by 
chance out of the weekly Sunday 
seminars which the refusniks began lo 
organize in 1973. They are banned 
from participation in official Soviet 
academic lire and denied access to 
libraries and laboratories. 

Within a few months. Western sci- 
entists who were attending official 
scientific conferences in Moscow be- 

S an to visit the seminars. It was 
edded therefore to convene a full 
scale scientific conference in 1974. 

In order to cover as a wide a field as 
possible the subject chosen was “col- 
lective phenomena and the application 
of physical methods to other branches 
of science". 

Such a private venture was unheard 
of in the Soviet Union, but the organiz- 
ers considered that it was perfectly 
legal, since freedom of assembly is 
guaranteed by the constitution. 

Nevertheless, the security author- 
ities would not allow the conference to 
take place, the foreign guests did not 
receive their visas, ana the refusnlk 
hosts were temporarily deported from 
Moscow. The proceed! nas of the “con- 
ference that never was were subse- 
quently published as a book. 

Dunng the next few years, three 
such International conferences were 
held In Moscow, without police in- 
terference. This was apparently a con- 
cession to detente, though not all 
intending narticiponts received visas, 

: From 1979 onwards, the situation of 
Jews In the Soviet Union began to 
deteriorate rapidly, and the planned 
fifth conference scheduled for 1981, 


was once again blocked. 

At the same time the “Sunday 
seminars" themselves came under in- 
creasing pressure. Viktor Brailovsky, 
who for several years had hosted them 
in his apartment, was arrested and 
exiled to Siberia. Nevertheless, by 
constantly changing the time and 
venue, the refusniks managed to keep 
the seminars going and a tew foreign 
visitors still attended, mainly from 
Scandinavia. 

It was these visitors who came up 
with the idcaof holding a sixth interna- 
tional conference on collective phe- 
nomena abroad. The programme, it 
was decided, should centre on the 
works of the Moscow refitsniks whose 
papers would be read by foreign 
colleagues, while other contributors 
woulcf present papers related in some 
way to (he refusniks' themes. 

The venue should be Stockholm, the 
date as close as possible to Dccemhcr 
10 (human rights day and Nobel day). 
The conference was opened, approp- 
riately, by Dr Alexander Vnronel, Inc 
original ciiuirman of the seminars, who 
was allowed to emigrate to Israel at the 
end of 1974. 

Participants Included Nobel 
prizewinner Paul Flory from the United 
States, Professor Sir Samuel Edwards 
from Britain and Professor Andrew 
Sessler from the US. One member of 
the conference committee, Professor 
Yves Quere, did not attend. He had 
managed 10 obtain a visa for Moscow 
where a parallel session had been 
quietly arranged for the weekend fol- 
lowing the conference. 

The somewhat unorthodox format 
of the meeting put considerable re- 
sponsibility on those who volunteered 
to read the papers from Moscow, since 
these had to be transmitted by uncon- 
ventional methods to the West. They 
arrived very late nnd , in the case of Dr 
Lerner's paper, with eight pages of 
vital mathematics missing. 

Furthermore, although the presen- 
ters were chosen as for as possible from 
fields closely related to the refusniks' 
work, they were not always equipped 
to answer questions. 

The fact that this conference took 
place at all reflects the desire of 
Western scientists to express sympathy 
and solidarity with their less fortunate 
colleagues. It can be counted too as an 
event of scientific value and not merely 
a novel human rights demonstration. 


Stanford maintainsl Students may 
senate secrecy <„Alnntoi»r ! 9 


The professors', parliament at Stanford 
University has voted to continue its 
policy of Barring outside media cover- 
age of Its meetings. 

The Stanford Faculty Senate repre- 
sents [he university’s teaching staff and 
the decision is at variance with the 
assembly's steering committee which 
recommended allocating three seats 
for outside news coverage. 

While professors expressed a desire 
for “increased openness" about the. 
senate's activates, they were also wary 
of “misleading” coverage by news 
reporters lacking background, 

A request for permission to attend 
the closed meetings yaSanitiated by 
editors with the Palo Afto Weekly. 
Outside press will have to rely on 
reports frbm the Stanford Daily, the 
campus radio station, and the official - 
university news service. . 


‘volunteer’ 

Iraqi students and schoolboys aged 
over 14 can now enlist “voluntarily* in 
the armed forces, with the right to 
continue their slndies and the Immedi- 
ate rank of warrant officer. College 
graduates (under 28 years of age) who 
volunteer will be immediately commis- 
sioned as officers. 

Although these new regulations re- 



be: limited to eight semesters^ the 
^oond: restrict W.' v; ' /] .'s.'.O' [■*! J? cn V £' arfn * e ; • 

i-V ir Y.f »• ?.: 5 '-• H ! " : ■' 


fer to “volunteers 1 ’, it seems likely that 
considerable moral pressure -will be 
put on the students to volunteer, since 
the country is Involved In a bitter war 
with Iran. The Iranians themselves are 
delighted, claiming that the scheme, 
which, conies into effect immediately.' 
is tantamount to the conscription of all 
young Iraqi males over 14 years of age. 
who until now were exempt from 
military service on educational 
grounds, The Iranians sec this as proof 
that this is a direct result of their latest 
campaign against Iraq, which began on 
November 2.'. 

If the Iranian appraisal of the situa- 
tion Is correct, add the “volunteers” 
ore Intended for Immediate front-line 
service, then the Iraqi government’s 
pledge that “volunteers” will be 
allowed to complete their education at 
evening classes must be considered as 
window-dressing. The decree setting 
out [he scheme, however, with Its 
details of promotion schemes, pension . 
rights for “permanent” volunteers at 
retirement age 50, and a special seven- 
year contract (with a discharge gratui- 
ty) for “temporary" volunteers, sug-. 
gests that Iraqi . high- command is 
concerned not so much to recruit, 
cannon-fodder, but to build up cadres, 
df' commissioned arid non-com mis- 
siotiet) officers with tfeje educational' 
background needed ttfeope withmod- 
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overseas news 


‘Working 

holidays’ 


concern 


French universities split over reforms 


from David Dickson 

PARIS 

A major struggle is taking place among 
university supporters of President 


Poland's scheme of "self-financing" 
holidays for students and school-leav- 
ers has been extended to cover term- 
time as well as the summer vacation. A 
group of young people who failed to 
gain a university place this year have 
{pine to work in East Germany, with, 
apparently, some kind of understand- 
ing that this will virtually guarantee 
their admision to a Polish university 
next year. 

Government-sponsored “working 
holidays" - with pocket money and 
travel expenses provided - are a famil- 
iar feature of student life throughout 
the socialist bloc, and provide a useful 
supplementary labour force for sea- 
sonal work such as fruit picking. 
Recently, however, party theorists in 
Poland have urged the political im- 
portance of tourism to such politically 
orthodox countries as the Soviet Uni- 
on and East Germany. 

Last month, a special plenary meet- 
ing of the Supreme Council of the 
PdUsli Students Association (ZSP) 
likewise stressed the "political aims" of 
student tourism, though this may not 
have been entirely disingenuous. A 
major practical issue of Die meeting 
was the raising of funds for student 
tourism, and the ZSP leaders may have 
named their remarks with one eye on 
possible Party subsidies. 

ZV extei >sfon of the idea of working 
holidays to young people who hope to 
beam university studies in autumn 
1954 lias a certain logic. Many school- I 
leavers were disappointed this year, 
owing to major cut backs in university 
admissions and fhe closure of courses - 
ostensibly for purely economic reasons 
but In some cases as a result of the 
political ‘verification" process intro- 
duced under martial law. 

It is somewhat disturbing, however, 
WJM would-be students taking part 
In the reheme have received assur- 
ances of a place for next year. Unless 
they are planning to read German, or 
are carefully assigned jobs closely 
related to their proposed studies, it Is 
difficult to see how : a year spent 
working in Germany will necessarily 
bring them up to admission standard. 

Tneacademic community continues 
to prow for university admission to be 
Sroimds -of strict academic 
.ability, while the government has 
several times pledged itself to revive 
the, current scheme by which selected 
young people from worker, and 
peasant backgrounds receive addition- 
al bonus marks in their' entrance 
, examination. The’ idea that' work ox- 
perience in a socialist country should 
automatically imbroVe an applicant’s 
chanc« Is unlikely to be accepted by 
the universities without protest. 1 


university supporters of President 
Francois Mitterrand's Socialist gov- 
ernment over whether substantial 
modifications should be made fn its 
plan to re farm, French higher educa- 
tion. 


and hence the status of their graduates. 

More troubling for the government, 
however, has been growing opposition 
from a number of leading university 
teachers and research workers in other 
disciplines. Although they claim to be 
in general support of its left-wing 
toes, thev nevertheless argue 


A bill which describes the proposed 
changes, in particular the govern- 
ment s desire to broaden university 
entrance and to increase the profes- 
sional orientation of university 
courses, was due to begin its second 
reading in the nationafassembly on 
December 8. 

This was six months after it was Brat 
passed against a background of violent 
protests in Paris and three weeks after 
its major provisions had ben rejected 
by the opposition-dominated senate. 

This rejection had been widely an- 
ticipated, given the criticism which the 
government's plan had generated not 
only in conservative political circles, 
but also among certain categories of 
university teachers, in particular lec- 
turers in the fields of law and econo- 
mics. They fear that the effect of 
broadening the entry to universities 
will be to reduce the quality of the 
education that they will be able to offer 


State seeks 


policies, they ' nevertheless 
against some of its plans for reforms in 
the administrative structure of univer- 
sities. 

This is on the grounds that they 
would give too much power to non- 
teaching staff and place too much 
emphasis on the provision of practical 
courses, to the possible detriment of 
the broader cultural and scientific roles 
that higher education is expected to 

Pl Such fears were expressed in a letter 
sent directly to President Mitterrand 
by 55 senior university academics, 
including three Nobel prize winners 
and 27 members of the Academy of 
Science. 

This letter endorsed some of the 
principles on which the government’s 
proposed changes are based, such as 
the need to ensure that university 

E laces are available to all those able to 
enefit from them. But It warned that 
some of these specific recommenda- 
tions could lead to *a profound and 


irremediable degradation of the uni- 
versity”. 

Signatories to the letter included a 
wide range of prominent French intel- 
lectuals, such as the historians Georges 
Duby and Jacques Ellul, mathemati- 
cians Laurent Schwartz and Rene 
Thom, the anthropologist Claude 
Levi-Strauss, and the sociologist Alain 
Touraine. 

Fearful that the government might 
be tempted to react favourably to some 
of these criticisms, perhaps even 
through the personal intervention of 




Dm. 


versit 

president of the confe^T 
versity presidents. ““ 

The presidents argue that as cur™ 
\y organized the different Si 
institute that make up LTJ? 
education sector are too Isolated E 
each other, and support toe^ 
™n.' S proposals for P ^ It „^ 


Alain Savary, the minister of 
nahonal education, has already madei 


^n“w-° n *° cn '*« hS'rmsh, 
supporting an amendment to the - 


President Mitterrand himself, the sup- gfoal Bill mcrea^nTTh7^‘ u “f 
porters of the reform have organizeda renior faculty iLmter/on^? S 
counter attack designed to persuade veraity councils u ? h 


the national assembly to reject the 
amendents to the original Bil 


responsible for 


11 which 
were approved by the senate. 

Last week, 1,500 individual mem- 
bers of one of the main university 
teaching unions, the Syndicat National 
de I'Enseignement Superior, signed a 
full-page advertisement in the Paris 
newspaper Le Monde also directed to 
President Mitterrand. 

Further support for the govern- 
ment's reforms in their original version 
have come in a separate appeal from 40 
of the 74 presidents of French universi- 
ties, including Madame Monique 
Lafon-Auge, president of the Uni- 


academic policy. He has also suggesS 
that minority disciplines should l* 


ensured a seat on university adminls- 
hauve councils but has refused l 
make any concessions to those who 
argue that there should be grata 
selection of university entrance. 

So far, M, Savary has managed to 
persuade Socialist deputies in tb 
national assembly that the govemmeia 
does not intend to make any further 


modifications to its proposals, despite 
the intensity of the criticism ihatith 


ouTently facing. If necessary it will use 
its full statutory powers to ensure (hat 
the law comes into effect. 


more power 

from A. S. Abraham 


. contest 

Qktetoma students are being invited 
n * «»«*wlde computl- 
uon to devise apace experiments to be 
conducted on the sbace shuttle. 

Friedrich, who is also the; technical: 

, a ^1 ,opa scholar^y^Md wih 
■ watph. Mi projept launrSS : j ,■ 


_ BOMBAY 

The provincial government of Mahar- 
ashtra slate based in Bombay has 
dr 5 f,e ? ? B,U w,Ilc,i seeks to make 
radical changes to the administrative 
structure of universities. Education 

S' “ d e^ptt t e y [,ucall0 ' , ■ is a e™™- 

The state's seven academic universi- 
ties— agricultural ones are in a separate 
category - are run under a 1974 Act, 
which applies separately to-each. The 
new legislation would apply to all 
uniformly in order to promote central- 
ized administration. 

J n I?? 0 * the state Joint Board of 
Vice Chancellors (JBVC) set up a 
™ tee >o propose changes in the 
WWArt. The new Bill Is mostly based 
on this committee's recommendations 
made a year later. Hnwmr 


a year later. However, , llo 
wmraittee was in favour of separate 
^ lh j n framework of 
t-u * Acat' for each univerisity. 

is to 


r,...r . . 7* less 

At the same tune, the vice chancel- 


lors' pbweps will be enhanced, though 
, w ^ll ^ c .h a hle to dismissal at any 


time by the chancellor, wh6 isconstihi- 


“y ‘I 181 lhe 'reason 
j* f hat universities have 
become loo “committee-oriented" at 
the coqt of efficiency and discipline. 

At present, the university senate or 
of 200-odd members, la 
the principal authority for all financial 


estimates and budgetary appropria- 
tions. Most of its academic m 


«. • °f Its academic . mem- 

bership is elected and there are 15 
nominees of the chancelldr. 


fflVC has recommended mak- 
fngj the r wnate S deliberative, nnrf -1 


mote than 50 ntefobenT,' jnduding 1 .- 
rmcipals. ' 


much ^Vtereta^dprl^ff 


Vj 
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4 Global plan 
needed’ 


The port of Izmir: setting for the first private university 

Turkey feels wind of change 


from Bernard Kennedy 

_ ANKARA 

Higher education in Turkey could be 
Si2 r ® L do * e of economk ifberaiimi. 
Both the esteMIdunent of private 
universities” and the introduction of 
coime fees at existing universities are 
on the cards for the 1984/85 academic 
years, Neither idea is new, but bSh 
have received impetus from the elec- 
tion to power of Mr Turaut Dial's 
fr« market-oriented Motherland 
Party in November’s general election 
~ andbuth would represent major 
departures hum tradition. 

The 1982 constitution the pro- 
duct Qf Turkey Ythird period of 
military rule since 1960 - specifically 
provide for the possibility of private 

universities would be financially in- 
dependent but would remMnsuhtect 
to state control as far as staffing and 
academic t policy were concerned. 

verities Foundation, set up with the 


of 


support of top administrators 
Izmir s two existing universities, 
looks capable of providing the neces- 
sary financial guarantees, but it is 
still unclear how large the pro 
new university will be and what fees it 
will charge. 

On the other hand, the introduc- 
tion of course fees in state universities 
seems almost certain to take nlace 
o alyM T.UHilSSl Higher EduciMoS 

Council Act gives the powerful Hiah- 
erEducatlon Council the authority!*) 
Introduce worse fees amounting to 
°f Hie real cost. 

BMMtejpoor to pay the fees 


from Mark Gerson 

MONTREAL 
A global development plan is needed 
to neal the ravages wrought by lb 
technological revolution, Jean-Jao- 
ques Servan-Schreiber told 750 repre- 
sentatives in education, labour, bad- 
ness and government in Ottawa id 
month. 

Servan-Schreiber, who is president 
of the World Centre for Iiuormalioa 
and Human Resources, was addres- 
sing the Canada Tomorrow confer- . 
ence, organized by the federal govern- 
ment to examine the implications on 
Canada of the new technology. 
new plan will not be a financial plan, 
but a plan with a transfer of know- 
ledge, of learning, of training and of 
the ability to create,” said Servan- 
Schreiber. 

Cooperation in the areas of agricul- 
ture, education and health alone could 
mean that “no part of the world wmiM 
'lack food, education or the means jo 
deal with health problems," he sad- 

He called an universities, laborator- 
ies and research centres around tne 
world to work together toward IP* 
same kind of global rebirth tbe Mar- 
shall plan kindled 40 yean ago. 

“Today our task is 100 times greater 
than that of the Marshall plan, 
Servan-Schreiber, “since we are n ® 

with industriallred 


longer dealing only ...... — - — . . 

countries, but with the whole worio 
wniM h. ~ A . — ;r *-v “*« After the last war the United States 

in a iw. S? F? i of borrow- Initiated the rebuilding of Europe aw 

thestate and repaying their Japan through the Marshall plan. BJ 


. A. Jm - # ... ■ . " '■ ... T" WIW a*axe ut 

cafffor ne wAiwtraiiaSig^^ 


°ow openly 
de Sj d Jto topport for the acheote. 

Altim Gunalp, chairman 

ncm Ccutfe, which organizes the 
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a tio>ip of 

5«vo c£il«J on. the cSSS" md 

■SBaarjatas : 

■3S£3*. 

lira aubmiision io this federal minis- 




•topoil IUIUUUI IUW r .L. 

tpaay, the US is as badly hurt ai iK 
rest of the world, he said. 

The “shark of the computer re™“ 
tion” has rendered plant and W* 1 " 
obsolete in the space of a fcwnMjJ 
he said. “It has mrced tens of mJJJ® * 
of men and women out of lw 
force, turning them into toe une®^ 
ployed beggars of society. . „ , 

Inthe Tocalled ndi coun . tr ^JI 
the Organization for ecopopcM^F 
eration and Development, 1^“. 
now 38 billion unemployed, wj 
further five billion jobfe» expe^JJjj 
1985, The impact on 
Countries has been even 
aatrous, he said. 


wlreretorund^^^^ 


i , ^ ghvwnraenti titeERbC’grespOT^^ 
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thus the impotance of tWsouM^ ^. 
bumledge and w 


“We «e all 


culture. ^The rente priotitiis BPW 

north and south, to east and •. 
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Professor John 
English at the Universityor 
Athens, hai surveyed the sp«£“ ^ 
1,500 students to find out ; 
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Getting its sums wrong 

.i m . * . • n i i . O 


The Youth Training Scheme has been unable to 
fill thousands of its places. Patricia Santinelli 
asks why and how it managed to get its figures wrong 

of the most disturbing questions 
Zu the Youth Training Scheme, 
in the last month, has been 


about the 

Kntery of thousands of young 
rtfde Who have apparently dis- 
icoeared. This has resulted in a short- 
hTuf filled places and bitter ex- 
cbiMM -j to where the blame lay for 
die heavy financial losses incurred 



education. But 
m and Science figures were soon to 
ihow that this was not the case. 

Part of toe mystery has since been 
oplained by a welcome rise in youth 
employment. Department of Employ- 
ment figures issued last week show that 
16 per cent more youna people than 
upected obtained jobs between May 
^ October, In areas like Hertford- 
shire this was as high as 30 per cent. 
There are also indications that the 
Young Workers Scheme is competing 
with the YTS. This is certainly the case 
in Birmingham and Bedfordshire but 
the Manpower Services Commission 
riilna It is more widespread. It wants 
the YWS to follow the YTS and not 

compete with it. 

This still leaves a large number of 
youngsters who some suspect are simp- 
b staying at home because they are 
Udlhisioned and depressed by their 
lack of prospects, particularly in areas 
of high unemployment. Others say 
these young people never existed in 
Ac first place and a gross miscalcula- 
tion was perpetrated. 

The MSC is now claiming in a rather 
ugressive defence that it is as pure as 
(he driven snow. It says it worked on 
tie figures given by careers officers in 
local authorities in good faith and 
therefore the blame lay there and with 
tbe colleges for being too Inflexible. 
It did not mention that in some cases 
uotber IS per cent had been added to 
thw figures. The commission is now 
”i*ctipg to have not more than 
w j)00 young people in total on the 
this year - a shortfall of 
100,000 and a 25 per cent overestima- 
on the original numbers. 

The commission's attack has been 
wrongly refuted by the Association of 
wwnty Councils which last week 
. pointed out that estimating levels of 
^unemployment was the task of 
““MSC s forecasters. The careers 
KMce could only indicate what jobs 
rc Hk ely to exist in their own 
®»Wles for leavers and could not be 
“Pwed lo forecast any improvement 
* m economy. 

toe Association of Princip- 
al. 9°“Cgoa rose to the defence of 
weir institutions and rejected the 
«SCi claims that they lacked flexibil- 
JJd therfore not getting YTS 

k ver y supportive of YTS 
s,resses that colleges will do 
bPS™! 1° “wire it a success. But it 
SL !t has been difficult for 
2S°?V 0 turn round and act like 

- a bigger To! 


Perhaps what the MSC ought to be 
doing is questionning why its informa- 
tion is incorrect. There are currently 
some six projects investigating diffe- 
rent aspects of the YTS. some oT which 
are actually funded by the commission. 

Yet none of these are coordinated, 
except on an ad hoc basis by the 
different groups carrying them out. 
Most of their reports will not be 
available until well after the MSC and 
ministers have taken a decision in 
January on next year's scheme. 

Current knowledge of the national 
scene is extremely patchy and con- 
fused - as shown by two contrasting 
conclusions on where colleges stand. 

For example Mr Clive Seale, a sblo 
researcher based at Garnett College, 
has figures based on a 61 per cent 
return or 282 further education col- 


college courses which have already 
started. As a result, colleges might be 
forced to turn down managing agents 
and advise them that there are no 
appropriate courses. 

It would seem that the MSC owes 
providers and others some clarification 
of the national picture, especially as 


this is already being complicated by a 
ulu 


leges. Mode A represents 75 per cent 
otcollegc work, Mode B2 14 per cent 


and Mode B1 10 per cent. 

The APC’s overall impression is that 
most colleges appear to be concerned 
with running Mode B courses. But 
both in south and north-east England 
there certainly seem to be colleges 
engaged in both types of work. 

Similarly, in II areas - Bedford- 
shire, Buckinghamshire, Birmingham, 
Cleveland, Devon, Gloucestershire, 
Hertfordshire, inner London, Liver- 


sudden rise in recruitment and is about 
to be further confused by Christmas 
school-leavers. 

For example, it is necessary to take a 
clear look at the shortfall, the resulting 
financial difficulties and the extra 
demands for finance. These have been 
generated by fewer young people on 
Mode A, of which Devon is the cause 
cilibre, and Mode B2 which several 
counties are having to subsidize re- 
gardless of any shortfall, by several 
counties. 

In addition there arc frcshly-brcwcd 
issues like compulsion to join the 
scheme through cuts in benefits, the 
limited length of the 13-wccks nff-the- 
job training period which worries 
many areas and the substantial rise of 
private trainers in certain places. 

The case of Devon, and in particular 
Exeter College- which stands to go 
bankrupt, has highlighted the results 
of the shortfalll which led to fewer 



^ooL Leicestenhire and Surrey, The 


s should have 
in the YTS by 


& as professionals they 

Hi??*? *Ve doing a good job. 


oh ,:: 7 “*•“ *Ve uomg a gooo jod. 

MSC li puZ2Ul ?8 however Is that the 
^* roiober .. 


SSui°fc! ccept other estimates that 
m “ many as 460,000 
a place on the 


HES found that provision for both 
did exist in colleges. But the propor- 
tions varied enormously from one area 
to another and within each locality. 

In Birmingham, the local area man- 
power boanfdecided on a high propor- 
tion of Mode A training - little of 
which is in colleges - and on which 
there is a substantial shortfall, whilst 
the authority's Mode B provision has 
been confined to adult training centres 
rather than to the colleges. 

Devon, like Birmingham, is suffer- 
ing from a substantial shortfall on 
Mode A training but this seems to have 
mainly affected its colleges. However 
Birmingham is doing well running 
Mode B courses. Cleveland’s colleges 
have a high proportion of Mode B 
work and have only just started re- 
cruiting their Mode A trainees. The 
inner London colleges have about 49 
per cent of all off-the-jab training and 
claim that MSC officers are stalling the 
approval of more Mode B schemes. . 

Liverpool was given an equal prop- 
ortion of training on all modes, and 
colleges are roughly covering 50 per 
cent Mode A ana 50 per cent Mode B. 
Gloucestershire is also doing an equal 
proportion of Mode A and B work but 
says that although the number on 
oir-the-job training in colleges is 
adequate it is not as high as expected; 

The Further Education Unit, one of 
the bodies involved in a YTS survey, 
says a consistent pattern is lacking 
because schemes have been negotiated 1 
locally and this has resulted in various 
interpretions of the rules. Certain 
colleges have been given the work in 
one locality and not in another, with no 
apparent reason. , . 

This is a view shared by the APC 
which says that some colleges are 
doing better than others. But there is 
no explanation as to why there were 
such differences in colleges only a few 
miles apart . , 

For example, it points out that In tjhe 
south-east of England the balance, oE 
provision is still altering because ail- 


youngsters being sent to colleges for 
; ' 'nlng. 

Its case, Oxfordshire which is simi- 


off-the-job train! 


larly placed, as well as other local 
authorities was being discussed by the 


ACC last Thursday. While further 


funding for colleges is the topic of 
discussion at a meeting of a Youth 


Training Board special working party 
today. 


Devon'8 agreement, which is similar 
, is fori 


E$l8 wanting r 

10 original estimate. feges are getting more requests for 
lenSrf the8e 1 delude the careers off-the-job training. This is creating 
Jjjroe a not me ntioned. . problems in getting trai nees on *“ 
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PpPortunJUes Programme was a temporary 
5 35 !?* Youth Training Scheme is intended as a 

programme under which school-leavers and 
tiered * year’s training, It is .meant to 
bridge from school. to work and to widen 
J^Pdftojdtles, as well as develop them into a 
workforce. 

a^i2?*' yew Programme, y°“ng P w P to a, J 
, of ^»K!at[ori, training and work 
mTabm ' Intended to be both on and off the 

school-leavers, whether employed or 
wEESBfj ^ for tbe scheme, including some 

^ Dtabted people up to 21.. 

[{^MSC intended thescheme to provide for 
November there were around 270,000 
., numbers being in Wales and 
h youngster receives £25 a! week; ••• ! ! 

jwrned to have refused or left aplace 
what fo regarded as an “insufficient 
.KWe.his or ber qnemploy 

f (to) tma/of 30 per cent Of . 

M-r- r;.: - ,/ ' , 

I*' • ,k ••• i -- - • « V i'* 1 • 


W ®re arathree types ^ of i schemes. Mode A schemes are 

employers, 1 local authorities, voluntair agencies and In 
some eases colleges anting, as managing agents rather 
than off-the-job trainers. ■■■ ! 

There are two gradcs of Mode 0 scheme and they are 
organized by the MSC bring It* ova facilities i or involving 
sponsors. Aese are designed to provide KlglrquaHty 
trajning. The MSC either manages or sub-conirkcts the 

year-tong programme. ■ 

Under , MofU Bl, schemes are ran through 


workshops community projects. Under Mode B2 
* ed by collegw. training associations, 


schemes are organized 

to *ptdd oh Ihe YTS this year,' 
Ibis go« opto £l, 100 to Jn 198^85. At local level delivery 
is hm> pfwnoosibilttv of 54 area manpower 


On the ball: A girl and four boys arc at Luton Town Football Club 
under the Youth Training Scheme. 


to others, is for Mode A. One third of 
the cost would be met by the local 
education authority on the assumption 
that young people normally coming 
forward for traditional further educa- 
tion courses would go on to the YTS 
instead. And there would be a resul- 
tant saving of some 30 per cent. 

In fact this has not happened be- 
cause there has been an increase in 
numbers going into further education 
concurrent with the shortfall and it has 
been impossible to redeploy resources. 

Exeter College in particular has 
been caught in this because It has to 
meet a demand fot £90,000 -half of the 
total sum being demanded by the 
county from its colleges to meet , a 
deficit on the YTS. This came on top of 
a £172,000 out already forced on to the 
college this term. . 

The authority has refused to pay the 
deficit itself because of the likelihood 
of incurring Government penalties for 
overspending. A special education 
committee meeting took place early 
this week to-dedde what can be done 
about next year's scheme. The county 
estimates that it would have to subsi- 
dize Mode A training to tbe tune of 
£400,000. 

Devon says that when its colleges 
are sub-contracted as managing agents 
on Mode A they can cover the costs but 
cannot do so when they are opera ting 
as providers of off-the-job training. 
The county intends to continue with 
Mode 0 provision on which it lias, 
sufficient numbers, even (hough it has 
to subsidize the scheme to a small 
extent. ' , . 

In addidoft there is evidence from 
both the south-east and north-east of 
England that colleges are being used 
by employers and managing agents to 
supply the more expensive provision. 


For example they provide computing 
and catenng courses rather than the 
less expensive life and social skills and 
clerical courses. 

On Mode B, which is widely re- 
garded ns the better quality provision, 
there appear lo be three problems. 
One is that the payment negotiated for 
training is regarded as too low and 
problems arise in having to subsidize 
such provision. 

The ACC has for some time been 
trying to persuade the MSC to up the 
payment for Mode B training from 
between £2,010 and £2,300 to nearer 
£2,700, but without success. The Inner 
London Education Authority Is cur- 
rently subsidizing Its Mode B provision 
in three colleges to the tune of £90,000 
- its provision on Mode B was origi Dai- 
ly agreed to be paid at a higher rate. 
Both Cleveland and Liverpool author- 
ities are spending some £lm and 
£500,000 extra respectively to provide 
adequate courses under Mode B. 

Another problem is the shortfall of 
Mode 02 places nationally. Only some 
20,000 have been filled as opposed to 
the target of 55,000 and an approved 
number of 36,000. The APC says that 
south-east England colleges could be 
in serious difficulties because of the 
shortfall on Mode B2. This is because 
they, took on additional staff who 
either have to be redeployed or worse 
might have to be sacked. 

Milton Keynes College In Bucking- 
hamshire has been saved from making 
such a decision, In spite of having only 
met 50 per cent of its Mode B2 target, 
as it Kbs gained a much higher propor- 
tion of off-the-job Mode A training 
than anticipated. 

A third aspect of Mode B provision 
is the threat by the MSC to cut down 
Mode B2 courses to only 20,000 from 
1984/85. This has already been 
opposed by the YTB which referred 
the matter to the regions. But it seems 
from recent statements by Mr Dnvid 
Young, chairman of the MSC. that the 
commission intends to go ahead re- 
gardless with the cuts and a major 
mcrense in Mode A. 

The proposed cut has created great 
concern because Mode B provision )s 
regarded as being of belter quality 
generally and as serving Adedai needs. 
For example, Cleveland, Liverpool 
and the ILEA among others, all say 
they need these type of courses which 
have a much hicner quality and can 
meet the very, different and special 


Birmingham, South Tyneside and 
there arc reports that both Telford and 
Dudley have the same problems. 

Under present regulations youna 
people who refuse a place on the YTS 
For a reason deemed "not sufficient" 
stand to lose their unemployment 
benefit for six weeks and 30per cent of 
their supplementary benefits. This is 
the same as for adults who refuse a job. 

A Department of Employment 
circular on the Youth TrainlngScheme 
is currently going the rounds asking 
that careers officers, job centres ana 
employment offices report cases of 
Yla refusals. 

The ACC says that pressure has 
already been put on careers officers in 
certain areas to disclose cases. This is 
pulling the officers in an untenable 

E osilion as well as endangering the 
iture credibility of the YTS, it claims. 
The rise of private trainers has 
become an issue in Birmingham and to 
a certain extent in the IlEA. This is 
because of the possible ephemeral 
nature of the companies and the 
doubtful quality of their offerings. 


In Birmingham it appears that pri- 
vate trainers nave cornered some 5,315 


requirements of their areas. 

On the question of the 13-week 


off-the-job training it seems clear that - 
several areas have derided it is totally . 


inadequate. Bedfordshire says that on 
win ' 


the whole It is not sufficient bnt in 
tome esses that depends on integration 
and accurate hatching of young peo- 
ple to course's. 

Hie 1LB A wants to see an increase 
as toon as possible. Both Cleveland 
tod- Liverpool have raised it to 18 
weeks and to between 18 to 24 weeks* . 
respectively,. 

Compulsion is a fairly recent issue 
which has been .taken up by both the 
National Association of Teachers in 
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of the 9,442places allocated to Mode 
A training. Tnis is about 56 per cent of 
all Mode A training and some 42.5 per 
. cent of the total 12,540 places 
approved by the area manpower 
board. 

In contrast employers have only 
been given 16 per cent of all fyfade A 
training and 11 per cent of the total. 
Only 8,500 places covering all modes 
have been filled and there is a shortfall 
of some 3,000 places in the area. 

The Natfhe in Birmingham is cur- 
rently Investigating the extent and role 
of private trainers on the YTS In the 
area, with the help of the Trades 
Union Resources Centre. It Is particu- 
larly concerned about the quality of 
what is being offered by agencies 
which have not been in business very 
long. 

Mr Paul Mackney, a Natfhe official 
in Birmingham said: “As a result of the 
shortfall, 1 expect some of the&e agen- 
cies to go bust, indeed some were in a 
poor state before they started. And 
what worries us is wnat Is going to 
happen to the. trainees and Jjow they 
are going to be transferred on to other 
schemes." 

The ELEA claims that its colleges 
have only achieved a 49 per cent 
coverage of the off-the-job training 
because they are in competition with 
Pitmans and Sight and. Sound. 

A repprt by the Greater London . 
Training Board published In ; the au- 
tumn also shows concern .about, the 
extent of privatization and adds 
adoUicr-name to the list, Control Data 
Institute. It points out that' private 
training agpncies are alto moving into 
sections where statutory industrial 
training boards have been abolished by 
the Government. 

The report adds that the experience . 
of Central and Fife, turarea manpower 
board in Scotland, which was over- 
rated by the MSC In Sheffield, suggests 
that the' boards will be unable to 
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Further and Higher Education and the prevent the growth pf these bodies. . 
ACC, which piscussfcd the care : of This will happen even where local 
Noriinebainshli'e’and Leicestershire at further education . colleges have the 
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Conventional wisdom 
gets painful tap 

I 


In only nine months in office as 
Australian minister For education and 
youth affairs. Senator Susan Ryan has 
already given the bureaucrats of the 
education system a good shake and 
loosened more chan a few convention- 
al wisdom teeth on campuses across 
the nation. 

In trips that have taken her to talk to 

lllpDO anti imiiniKiiii 


( 


.WORLDWIDE 


Geoff Maslen 

college and university groups in every . , 

state, Susan Ryan has repeatedly cal- 2SSCSSCS tilC 
led on Australian hlshcr pHiiratfnn am - 

effects of 
Australia’s 
new policies 


led on Australian higher education 
institutions to become less insular, 
more responsive to community needs 
and more active in social reform. 

“It is a great paradox tome that our 
universities, which we might suppose, 
draw on the best knowledge about the 
world we live in and give instruction in 
the best means or increasing font 
knowledge, are not moved to initiate 
corporate social action of any kind 
whatever by this knowledge," she says. 

“I do not prapuse that universities 
should be solely concerned with social 
reform, or that they are the only 
institutions in our society which should 
exercise that kind of responsibility. I 
would be greatly reassured, however, 
about the willingness of the tertiary 
institutions to play a constructive role 
ir they were to make a start on the 
business of ensuring social justice and 
equity within their own walls." 

. This Is a theme Senator Ryan has 
returned to time and again. Universi- 
ties and colleges - with some honour- 
able exceptions - cannot be proud of 
their record in making their courses 
available to women, to the children of 
poorer families, members of some 
ethnic minorities, rural dwellers or 
Aborgines. 

She has warned: “It is time for the 
universities to reexamine the roles 
™ey P'*y relation to society as a 
whole. 1 / they undertake this examina- 
tion with the vigour and enthusiasm 
that the government thinks appraprf- 
ate, they can count on the govern- 
ment s full support. Without becoming 
m ® re _ so f* a ,by responsive, universities 
Will find it difficult to regain the 
..support and respect of the community 
at large - ana if universities lose 
community support, the government 
loses Impetus for expanding its finan- 
cial support." 

Higher education, however. Is not 
** quickly reinvigorated 
this time round os it was under Kim 
Susan Ryan's predecessor in 
the portfolio when the Labor Party last 
came to power a decade ago. But that 
,h ' 


age men l policies of university adminis- 
trations - not just the younger or 
female academics bu( many others 
who believe that the institutions have 
become bureaucratic and unimagina- 
tive. ^ 

'Tlie general impression 1 have got 
going around campuses is of a staleness 
- and a view that they cannot do 
anything unless they’re given a lot of 
money first. We don’t accept that." 
The new minister, in other words, has 
not lost any time in making clear what 
Labor s priorities arc and how higher 
education will be expected to respond 
to them. 

Almost as soon as she moved into 
the education minister's small, modest 
suite oF offices in Parliament House, 
Senator Ryan began putting her party’s 
election platform into effect. 

The Fraser government's controver- 
sial student loans scheme was just 
about to start distributing money in 
March when it was scrapped. Proposed 
amalgamations of tertiary campuses at 
Newcastle and Armidale in New South 
Wales - again set in train by the former 
Conservative administration - were 
called off. 

The department of education, 
however, itself underwent a merger 




set In train to give them a policy 
development role. Departmental 
heads were shifted about, new blood 
brought in and a woman - Ms Helen 
Williams - became deputy secretary of 
education and the most senior female 
m the commonwealth bureaucracy. 

In July, Senator Ryan was able to 
announce that more money would flow 
toeducationln 1984, including $7Qm to 
be spent on encoui — J * • 


caved the biggest boost - a 5 per cent 
increase m grants - and a ringing 
endorsement by the new minister’? 
record In providing programmes that 
are accessible to tne more disadvan- 
taged groups In Australia. 

Women make up the largest of these 
groups, of course, and ft is in her 
efforts to achieve some sort of equality 
for women in Australia that Senator 
Ryan s influence is likely to be most 
immediately felt. As minister assisting 
the prime minister on the status or 
Senator Ryan introduced a 
Bill into Parliament in June which 
would outlaw sexual discrimination on 
the basis of marital status or preg- 
nancy. e 

The Bill has met with a remarkably 
stormy reception - Impart because of 
Inadequate drafting, but also because 
of the threat ft seems to pose to many 
people s cosy perceptions about the 
of males and females in this 


overcome structural in- 


Ryan, the 


Princioallv. . but nrvt tut, a Hu . u ^yq ' Oration. Higher > 


Principally, but not wholly. 
Jgtfto resigns that uni verities are 


2K b I«?L rc E po, S d i D * ! nd upgrading 

f ‘S 8 ^ d p‘ng hard, internal 
tilings, taking hard, internal decisions, 
before we would be prepared to alio’ 
1 ■ W than) funds, Susan Ryan 
sjys, adopting an attitude oddly re- 
El" °1 'uojonner Uberal mlnis- 
-BMim? * • tlon ' kronor Peter 

jjLJrPL ' too ' dlnt man y 

academic? are frustraied by the mati- 


roles 
country. 

According to Senator 1I1C 

effect of the legislation on tertiary 
institutions will be to assist in re- 
medying longstanding inequalities be- 
tween male and female staff members 
and. Indirectly, between male and 
.female students. Although females 
1 make up nearly half the student enrol- 
ments in colleges and universities, only 
17 percent of full-time academics are 
.women and they are mostly concern 

f&yV f °™ t levei * **« 

The structural discrimination 

• fiS J^ m EI. cmp l 0 ? ees w* 1 not be 
agnineantiy addressed by the Sex Dfa- 

CTimination Act. Senator Ryan says. So 
!°.i ' lx,troduc e affirmative 

^ijt ttuiiunisiraiDTS, mauirc 

Technical and further education re- SSSS^ft'SSMfSS 


.. education would 
receive a small increase in its alloca- 
tor- notably an extra $10m to allow 

i3!uS reUl ^ ™ colleges to enrol an 
additional 3,000 Students next " ' 
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• More Importantly for institutions, 
Senator Ryan promised to restore re- 
trospective supplementation of grants, 
whereby, the government guarantees to 
make up the cost of any increases in' 
S' ^wW^nngayear. This had 
been abolished causing great concern 

flfnnntr • - 


intend to 
equalities. 

The furore generated among Con- 
“rvatiyes by the Sex Discrimination 
Bill is likely to seem mild when they 
start reacting to the idea of affirmative 
action. Not that this will deter Susan 
Ryan. She is, above all, a staunch 
feminist and - as the first woman to 
occupy a government front bench in an 
Australian Labor administration - 
probably the most powerful in the 
country. 

One could hardly have predicted 
tins, given her origins. She was bom 
into a strongly Roman Catholic family 
at Camnerdown, on the poorer out- 
skirts of Sydney, 41 years ago and was 
schooled at the Brigidine Convent in 
Maroubra. She went on to do an arts 
degree at Sydney University, married 
an Australian diplomat at 20, was 
□nelly a teacher, then a full-time wife 
and mother of two children. 

She came upon the feminist move- 
ment in New York in 1970 and decided 
she had long been a closet member of 
the sisterhood. When her marriage 
broke up, she returned with her chil- 
dren to Australia and finished an MA 
in English literature at the Australian 
Nahonjd University. She joined the 
Labor Party as soon as she got home 
and was a founder of the Women’s 
Electoral Lobby in Canberra. 

u ,S?u fem[nis ! supporters helped 
build her a path to preselection and 

ivE i E ent ~ *1”! 88 a member of the 
Jocal House of Assembly in the Au- 
stralian Capital Territory, then in 1975 

ACT 6 ° ^ n6W senators for the 

nZ^°)^ ,ears J ater shc WQ s on the 
Opposition front bench and was 
vaimusly Labor's spokesperson on the 
media, arts, Aboriginal and women's 
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affairs. She was outsnot-- 
these areas and was oEj^cl 
eye, even before the feu 
light fell on her this ycaSwff 1 ** 
elevation to the hefr C: 

government's inner £ t ’ 
Today, she apnea™ t „ kf r 
her job. Shc is a small, rinEESg* 1 
Who greets her visimJ^* ^ 1 ' 
handshake and a warm 5 a M 
efficient and businessJkX' * 
mgs with the press and « r 
intelligent and articula^S^ 
phrase smoothed by constLnf?™^ 
tion. According to some 
her department, however ^/ 

j^ t .°‘| l , t0 P l he administratively 
load the job entails. 0Tt ' 

She herself says that since 
office the amount of mail 
has more than doubled. Buffi! 
no problems coping - jusi genK 
department reorganized md fiS 
vmg the lines of communication^ 

nmnn S o P1 f e h be * in8 j- he Ione female 
among Labor s cabinet heavies £ 

seems to have earned the respect dhu 
colleagues “My colieagues^^Ht^l 
I m going to do things like « nv% 
sex discrimination and appoint 
women to statutory authoriES 
‘ They're resigned to it." 
Resigned? ‘‘WelT, some ate uu 
enthusiastic about it. The prime am 

te - r J*£' n 5 of those and the more I wort 
with Bob Hawke the more impreuedl 
am with his capabilities." 

Outside the cabinet, Susan Ryan hit 
scored points for her efforts to reditu 
the inequalities in Australian edm* 
tion, especially those affecting Abu 
igmes. Even her critics give her mart* 
for application, although that isaliric 
will acknowledge. 

The vice chancellor of Sydney Unt- 
yereity, .Professor John Ward, fix 
instance, observed after Labor's Cm 
budget that little was being dose b 
help the teaching and research sda 
dards of higher education. 

"Virtually nothing is being done to 
improve the prospects that Austnh 
will eventually have one of the worlfi 
great universities,” Professor Wad 
said. “The government, as it is feUj 
entitled to do, has made a dear chow 
Resources are scarce at present.” 
Similarly, a group repseotht 
national academic, student ana 
teacher associations and calling itself 
the Higher Education Round Table, 
has criticized the small increases a 
grants to universities and colleges out 
year. 

Likewise, the government’s feBuie 
to keep its promise to bring the leveled 
the Tertiary Education Allowance to 
that of the single adult dole payment 
has come under attack. 

“We’re not sliding from ourcomnut- 
ment to raise TEAs," Susan Rjffl 
says. “But we decided that theunen- 
ployed had to have priority fora large 
increase.” 

Moreover, she says, if the govern- 
ment's strategy For Increasing yo®| 
people's participation in educate 
succeeds, there Is the strong ptwpw 
that considerably more money w 
flow to higher education in the nen 
triennium, starting in 1985. 

The problems confronting tertiary 
institutions around Australia - iMJo 
of them the result of yeais of 
tightening under the tiberals 
going to be solved overnight. But 
is considerably more optimism “ 
campuses than there has been tor 
long time. 
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■ , . . - , pians to show how they media un mc campuses man mere 

E. Patrick a • r < . ’ arts * Aboriginal and women's long time. 
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International ve 
Television aijd 
The French p|an,. w „ 
fiwr three hours coyeric 


Jl.vrfrp irivblviiS Britain's SmS- 

and Francets Antenrie- 2 . ■ W 1 5 ? « ch 


passing all perapectives. By 1982 an odd assort 
ment of allies had responded to sppw* 
contributions. Public broadcasting had pj 
$50,000 for initial research and 
matched by $50,000 from WGBH’s dhcwjMg 
funds. The ABC network also eprtJJJ 
$50,000 and pennitted futi use of tiior afg? 
and royalty free reproduction of tapes ana i , 
Over Sira came from the federal ,N»ti. 
Endowment for the Humanities and public 
sion affiliates from across the' country 
5800, 00Q. Smaller grants and cost ,' clltdn I^Sl 
ance from British and French produced 
in another $300,000. Finally, the Chubb igJJL 
insurance companies became the projeo* 
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Christian 
and sceptic 

Edward Norman reflects on how 
the thinking of Sir Herbert 
Butterfield nelped shape his life 


Butterfield: 
extraordinary 
loyalty to 
Methodism 


King Street, that his Cambridge de- 
votional life was centred. Worshippers 
at the place, indeed, were said to be 
unaware that the quiet man who joined 
them each Sunday over so many years 
had any public role at all - least of all 
did they suspect him of being the Head 
of a House. This loyalty to Methodism 
was extraordinary: Butterfield’s scep- 
ticism of mind, it might be supposed, 
and his intellectualisra, were better 
suited to the Church of England, 
where scepticism about even the most 
fundamental religious propositions is 
commonplace. The reason for his 
continued adhesion to Methodism lay 
in his anti-clericalism; he distrusted 
hierarchy, disliked religious formality, 
and observed, through history, the 
clergy making claims to insights and 
authority which were quite unwar- 
ranted. But he gave up Methodist 
preaching; it Is significant. 


Herbert Butterfield was the last dis- 
tinguished historian to become Master 
of Peterhouse. That was in 1955, and 
beheld the post until his retirement in 
1968. The Cambridge College over 
which he presided was notea for its 
historical scholarship: Sir Michael 
Poslao, Sir Denis Brogan , Dom David 
Knowles, and Dr Denis Mack Smith 
were all fellows. But even of those, it is 
Butterfield who most seems to be 
remembered by his pupils as a great 
tucher, as a man who inspired some- 
thing In them beyond academic exper- 
tise or simple regard for a courteous 
and kindly disposition. Yet it is curious 
that this should have been the case, for 
Butterfield had a profoundly sceptical 
and subtle mind, and never fitted any 
of the categories into which his disci- 
pfes tried to place him. 

The layers of his scepticism could in 
part be penetrated - but not to reveal 
any haid bedrock upon which they 
ruled. There was, in Butterfield, no 
swlemlq thought, no general world- 
prture or set of luda references to 
the inquirer (or Butterfield 
Uroelf) could resort. The words at the 
end of Christianity and History, the 
Kctores which he gave in 1948, are to 
be taken quite literally: "Hold to 
Qmst, and for the. rest be totally 
uncommitted. " Butterfield did actuaf- 
jf believe in history as a subject, 
however; it is not just one among a 
raraber of useful disciplines, but a 
avtifemg wbv of informing mankind ts : . "j M T r .:: n ' 1 
about his limitations - it Is the means of, ^ ward Norman 
revealing the need for scepticism. The Now despite the worldwide success 
pursuit of the subject, forth- of Christianity and History Butter- 
ennore, disclosed human fallibility. It field’s ideas had no influence upon the 

ws, he wrote, easier for a camel to go Christian churches. The inherent scep- 
nrough Ihe eye of a needle “than for tidsm of the lectures, and, above all, 
me most excellent trained historian to their distrust of human idealism, was 
|®PMt apiece of gossip or an anecdote completely at variance with the dis- 

h , n , er table without adding a cemtble trends in educated Christian 

2E VatlU8 V’ What chance, then, Tor thinking In the middle years of the 

on the evidence of the past? present century. It is not clear what the 

tuture student of the 1930s and Christian leaders who apparently en- 
fwJ l , wrote (in 1948) may dorsed the lectures thougnt they were 

ven t» misled by the false “narratives about: perhaps they were so relieved at 
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arted layman who bothered with 
.jristianity at all that they elected to 
look no further. In fact Butterfield had 
an unshakable personal faith in Christ 
and a total disbelief in the human 
institutions which sought to explain 
him to the world. History was Impor- 
tant to this understanding of things, as 
Butterfield interpreted it, precisely 
because, of the place of personality m 
historical processes. There were, he 
supposed, no grand desijms, no moral 
lessons, no pmJsopbies which historic- 
al study held out. Introduced to the 
thought of Lord Acton by Harold 
Temperley, his teacher at Peterhouse, 


tahfvL m£? ntextB * h a8SO « toe Temperley, his teacher at Peterhouse, 

SThSf interpretation (1931) Butterfield found It to be deeply alien, 

1955V a/ k* lectures, (published in and devoted a chapter of tne Whig 
vj^ wan-OR His Past. It is, too, a Interpretation to an attack upon it. 

Acton believed the historian had 
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Acton believed foe historian had a 
prophetic , function, and foe duty, 
furthermore, to apportion blame or 
**«dse to the men of the past according- 
or not as they Had hindered or 
'veHberty.To the 




it up to Peterhouse proceeding was not only a disservice to 

— itc m. 1,919 .he Was foe past, but it encouraged dangerous 
[efoodirf. ■ lay preacher^ delusions about the capacity of men to 

while still a boy assist, by mere understanding, their 
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a Christianity centred upon scepticism 
about human motivation will seem 
shocking. Butterfield saw that Christ- 
ianity was an historical religion, and 
that historical events “come out of 
personalities and run into personali- 
ties.” He was not concerned with the 
rationalized accounts men give of their 
ideals, but with the common depravity 
of the human personality which makes 
all human attempts at improvement 
ambiguous of inspiration and flawed in 
performance. He observed in history, 
that is to say, the evidence or tne 
Christian doctrine of Original Sin. The 
historian, he wrote, should have "a 
lower view of human nature than the 
one commonly current in the twentieth 
century." The unthinking - which is 
most educated people - will accuse a 
man of true Insight, he noticed, of 
“cynicism*’. But It is not so; the man of 
real Insight is the one whose scepticism 
about man himself has a religious 
origin - the man who sees that the 
“seamy side of human nature” is not 
some accident of background or en- 
vironment, or the fault of certain sorts 
of people, but is the fruit of a fallen 
creation. The “infirmities of human 
nature are always with us,” Butterfield 
declared, and the modem world is now 
suffering, not from lack of ideals, but 
through “the superficiality of its ideal- 
ists” because they do not understand 
man himself. A true study of the past, 
one which is concerned not with ideals 
or ideologies, but with people, is a 
corrective to vision - though ft will not 
help to put the world to rights, for the 
world is enveloped in a steady-state of 
evil and virtue conjoint. “What history 
does is rather to uncover man's univer- 
sal sin”; and in another place; “It is 
essential not to have faith in human 
nature”, for “such faith is a recent 
heresy and a very disastrous one." No 
wonder Butterfield's thought has 
found no resonances in the modem 
Church. 

But what .did his pupils make of it 
all? Butterfield was known as a 
“Christian thinker”, yet there was no 
clear Christian exegesis In his writing 
of history - Indeed, there was no 
exposition of any systematic scheme of 
th frigs. Intellectuals like to know 
things Intellectually. Butterfield had 
no doubt about. the truth of Christian- 
ity for two reasons. In the first place its 
traditional view of man corresponded 
With historical reality, as he saw man in 
the past; full of frailty. In the second, 
his belief in the priority of pereonaillty 
reached Its apex in the God who 
became man, thereby personalizing 
foe creative impulses of foe universe 
and confirming the intimations which 
nun had before perceived more crude- 
ly. But the nature of the creation was 
not changed, and In tiro writing of 
history the same nuts and bolts were 
still visible. There is no “religion" in 
Butterfield's historical writing because 
it is absent, as men would see it, in life 
itself. Most of Butterfield’s pupils, 
however, cannot have appreciated foe 
springs of his scepticism and cannot 
haveTmown in what sense he was a 
“Christian thinker". What they recog- 
nized was obvious distinction of mind, 
and a torrent of paradoxes, emanating 
from a i person. of great; kindness. His 
influence resides in them, for he did 
not establish a school of thought or a 
historical.' method. -Butterfield would 
have b fceh glad to think ft to. Treasure 
in earthen vessels wgs exaptiy what his 
understanding of .human . life - was all , 
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Reading between the figures 
on poly unemployment 


A few weeks ago I took purl in h HBC2 
butuiry programme under the title 
“The Race for a Place”. Around three 
short films (showing pupils taking their 
A levels, the recent history of educa- 
tional administration and graduates 
trying to find jobs at the end) a 
discussion took place between n vice 
chnnccllor, John Ashworth of Salford. 
Sir Keith Joseph and myself as n 
polytechnic director, ail under the cure 
anti control of Ludovic Kennedy. 1 
always come away from such exercises 
convinced that it was dreadful hut in 
fact a surprising number of people 
watched it and (Tie comments coming 
back to mc have been lively and on the 
whole favourable. We must have done 
job. One of my correspondents 


writes that Ashworth must be a superb 
polytechnic director. 

I wondered which was worse - 
[ailing to get into a university (a 
disaster which thousands of unfortun- 
ate schoolchildren have been 
threatened with by their teachers) or 
failing to get a job at the end (probably 
less of a disaster in the long run 
because things may always change and 
at least the student years were with any 
luck a memorable experience). But the 
spectre of graduate unemployment is 
the more urgent threat and various 
events have made me think about it 
recently. 

The fact is that any responsible 
teacher or manager of higher educa- 
tion must be concerned about graduate 
unemployment. Whatever some 
academics may say about the dispas- 
sionate love of learning for its own 
sake, the majority of students are ver: 
interested In having a job at the end 
Is often nowadays suggested that they 
might do better with a general rather 
than a vocational education on the 
assumption that if they are not trained 
to do anything in particular they will be 
able to change from one kind of 
incompetence to another without diffi- 
culty. 


>ery 
I. It 


ploycrs discovered ;i different view of 
recruitment from that of the survey. 

Bui it is not too first lime recently 
that such findings have been pub- 
lished. I don’t think I am paranoid - 
oven though paranoia is said to be the 
occupational disease of the academic - 
world - but I do wnndcr if someone is 
getting at us. 

A report from the Unit for Manpow- 
er Studies in January 19H1 entitled 
Higher Education and the Employment 
of Graduates stated that “polytechnic 
graduates from nil groups except en- 
gineering are more likely to be unem- 
ployed than are university graduates 
anti the position for pulytcchnic arts 
graduates Is particularly bad'’. 


The report was sufficiently alarming 
for me to ask our own careers officer to 
make a close study of the survey. The 
figures on which tne conclusions were 
based were those produced annually 
by polytechnic ana university careers 
services. Being long established and 
usually better endowed with re- 
sources. university careers services are 
at a clear advantage in the efficiency of 
their statistical gathering. It might 
even be that the comparative figures 
are measuring the size of careers 
services as much ns levels of unemploy- 
ment. 

But even that didn't explain some of 
the more suspect- conclusions and sta- 
tistical methods. For example, liberal 
arts courses in polytechnics were parti- 
cularly heavily criticized. The UMS 
report compared the destination in 
1979 of university graduates in arts 
subjects numbering nearly 13,000 with 
technic arts graduates numbering 


That is a matter of concern in the 
-polytechnic because most of them have 
taken a very different path from the' 

B eneralist route. They were estab- 
shed to be a socially responsive 
element in higher education and the 
vocational success of their students is 
therefore a central feature or this 
philosophy, . 

It is particularly n matter of some 
concern when reports are published 
which indicate that the prospects are 
bad for poly graduates. The Times had 
a report at too top of the page in 
.November of thfs year with the head- 
line “Employers Biased against Col- 
lege and Polytechnic Graduates." It 
was based upon a study .which has not 
.been published, which makes it diffi- 
cult for anyone who cares to check the 
facts. A crucial finding was that em- 
ployers were- unconcerned about de- 
gree content.' What they cared about 
•was foe Institution from which the 
graduates came. One recruiting officer 
was reported as -saying that “some of 
the polys produce rubbish". 

. Apart from the Issue of what that ’ 
says about the recruiting officer, the 
'odd thing Is that (He findings of the 
study conflict with our experience and 
that of many careers officers I know. 
Ted Mean of Sheffield Polytechnic, 
who appeared on that programme, 
assures me that it does not match his 
experience either. For. us the more 
vocationally slanted courses do much 
'much better than arty gbnera list ones. 
And our; unemployment fate for the ‘ 
last few-yean' has 'been half th'e; 
national Average, I notice that Gradu- 
ate Post makes thc &onie-critlclsm df.i 
the report: Its. oym. contact with! tfrii 
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at the most 1,100. For earlier vears the 
figure dropped as low as 3M. 

In one tabic, one student Unem- 
ployed after a polytechnic arts sand- 
wich course was shown to represent a 
16.7 per cent unemployment rate! it 
seems to be a general error to compare 
dramatically unlike quantities. In one 
survey it was surely irresponsible to 
compare 61 history graduates from 
polytechnics with 2,182 who left uni- 
versity and. express the figures as a 
percentage. A 14 per cent unemploy- 
ment rate for polytechnic historians 
meant in fact that only eight students 
were affected. Similarly 2,493 uni- 
versity English graduates were coin- 
pared. willi r ~ 
graduates. 


127 polytechnic English 


A fundamental weakness in some of 
these comparisons is the habit of 
taking all the large university depart- 
ments and then making comparisons' 
with corresponding polytechnic 
courses. If the exercise were done the 
other way round, first taking a selec- 
tion of major poly technic courses, like 
accountancy, business studies and de- 
sign and then comparing them with 
similar university courses (if there 
were any) it would show up some other 
differences between the institutions. 
And If the graduates from courses 



degree eat 

considered, the results would be even 
more nbtable. The unemployment 
rates from some of our certificate and 
diploma courses In catering, accoun- 
tancy, bilingual secretarial and tadal 
work Is virtually nil every year. 

We can't be alone in this. But if 
things get worse. we might stick to our 
yocatibhal philosophy 'and launch a 
new honours degree in Unemploy- 
ment. Studies- . 
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The policy makers: J. B. S. Haldane (left), Lord Trend and Sir Ronald Mason. 

A war of independence 


When the Advisory Board for The 
Research Councils meet shortly to 
discuss Sir Ronald Mason's study of 
commissioned research, they will be 


debating issues of fundamental im- 
portance for the future of science 
policy in this country. It would be easy 
to be misled by the brevity of the 
Mason rejwrt into overlooking its 
significance. At stake is the future 
direction and control of policy for civil 
science research in Britain. 

The origins of the present debate 
can be traced back to the early involve- 
ment of the Government in funding 
research before the First World War. 
When the first national health insur- 
ance scheme was introduced in 1911 
part of the income from contributions 
was set aside for stimulating research 
on the advice of a newly created 
Medical Research Committee. 

In the industrial arena, concern at 
falling behind rhe Americans and Ger- 
mans led to the creation of a Commit- 
tee for Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search in 1915. Both committees were 
attached not to functional departments 
of the Government but to the general 
purpose Privy Council. 

From these early beginnings 
emerged the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research and the 
Medical Research Council. These 
bodies enjoyed a fair measure of 
Miohorhy.' Their membership con- 
sisted of independent individuals, both 
scientists ana laypeople, and they had 
rail-time scientifically qualified secre- 
taries. 

Decisions on scientific matters were" 
entirely free from outside interfer- 
ence. Especially important from the 
standpoint of autonomy from sectional 
government Interests, they negotiated 
«*■' financial requirements direct 
with the Treasury. 

Tills position of scientific Indepcnd- 
-S! ieo If 08 F 00 *^ 6 ** end reinforced by 
the 1918 Haldane committee on the 
machinery of government. HaldaiW 
recognized that central government 
mould have a role in stimulating 
research in general as well as that 
> required directly by government de- 
partments themsefves. 
if ‘‘Haldane principle"- estab- 
lished that the control of inch non- 
departmental research should be sepa- 
rated from the executive functions of 
the Government by placing it under a 
minister who is in normal times free 
from any serious pressure of adminls-- 
tratiw duties’’, the Lord President of 
Council. But ministerial responsi- 
bly did not extend to the exercise of 
judgment oyer the scientific value of 
the individual research projects. 
Haldane did. not envisage that his 


Clive Booth looks 
at the struggle 
for control of 
funds for civil 
science research 

search and broad questions of scien- 
tific policy outside the sphere of de- 
fence. However, other ministers re- 
mained responsible for the scientific 
establishments within their own de- 
partments. 

Excluded from the science minister's 
portfolio were the universities, 
although they accounted for (and still 
account for) much of the national 
effort in basic scientific research. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, advised 
by the University Grants Committee, 
was in effect the minister for the 
universities. It was the UGCs task to 
advise the Treasury on die financial 
requirements of the universities and to 
ensure that the universities met nation- 
al needs. 

But the appointment of a minister 
for science was a political act which did 
little to rationalize the organizational 
framework. Whgn the Trend commit- 
tee ceme tore view the organization of 
civil science in 1962/63 they found: 

' . . . first, that the various agencies 
concerned with the promotion of civil 
science do not, .in the aggregate, 
constitute a coherent and articulated 
pattern of organization; second, that 
the arrangements For coordinating the 
Government’s scientific effort and for 
apportioning the available resources 
between the agencies on a rational 
basis^are insufficiently cleat and pre- 

CISC* 

More specifically. Trend’s criticisms 
were that the distinction between the 
roles of the universities (as the main 
centres of scientific research) and the' 
research councils (as the promoters of 
research in fields of special interest to 
the Government) was being obscured; 
that the 1 .organizational structure had 
not adapted well to the emergence of 
new Helds, such as nuclear physics and 
space research ;which were dispersed 
among different bodies; and that there 
was a need for greater concentration of 
enort on industrial research than could 
be sustained by the DSIRwith its twin 
responsibilities for industrial and 
general scientific research. . 

. While Trend recommended that the 
dual support system for financing uni- 
versity research should be maintained, 
safeguards w_ere proposed to ensure 
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’ ified staff in the research councils. 

If Trend’s recommendations had 
been implemented, the Haldane vision 
of a Government department of first 
rank responsible for research would 
have come a step nearer. 

However, this was not to be. When 
the Trend report was published in 
October 1963, Parliament had already 
entered its fifth year and expectation 
of a general election ruled out the 
possibility of substantial changes in the 
machinery of government. 

It was not until 1965 that those parts 
of the Trend report which were 
accepted by the new Labour Govern- 
ment were enacted into law. The 
Science and Technology Act of 1965 
created three new research councils, 
the Science Research Council (now 
. SERC) , the Natural Environment Re- 
search Council and the Social Science 
Research Council, alongside the Agri- 
cultural Research Council and the 
Medical Research Council. 

All five research councils were 
brought under the Secretary of State 
for Education and Science whose own 
post had been created in 1964 by the 
merger of the Ministry of Education 
and the office of the minister for 
science. While the latter had nominal 
responsibilities for a broad area which 
included, for example, atomic energy 
and industrial research, jthe new 
secretary of state was placed in a more 
influential position over a much more 
limited area. 

Research Councils no longer negoti- 
ated their financial requirements 
directly with the Treasury but had to 
work through DBS officials and had to 
. compete with other councils for a 
science budget controlled by the 
secretary of state. DES officials were 
inthe potentially strong position of 
■arbitrating between research councils 
and this provided some of the staple 
work of the DES science branch. 

The forum for this arbitration was 
the Council for Scientific Policy, the 
membership of which was drawn from 
universities, industry and research 
establishments with assessors from the 
four natural science research councils. 

secret* of the CSP was pro- 
vided by the science branch. . 

' Each year they prepared fof the 
council a draft “forward look** offering 
Projections of research council ex- 
penditure on various assumptions and 
discussing the consequence of growth 
or contraction both in the total science 
P u jSf, 1 “J 1 * 1 ln th6 ‘ expenditures of 
, ndiyidual research councils, Recently, 


gradual loss of momentum and of 
science policy's moving away from the 
centre of the stage. Governments 
became preoccupied with the poor 
performance of British industry and 
attention in research policy concen- 
trated increasingly on mechanisms for 
applying research results rather than 
the generation of new discoveries in 
pure science. 

The position of the DES was further 
weakened by the 1971 Rothschild 
report. Rothschild argued that applied 
research should by definition have a 
customer, that much resenrch council 
work, on the DES’s own admission, 
Was applied and that: "... this work 
had and has no customer to commis- 
sion and approve it. This is wrong. 
However distinguished intelligent and 

E ractical scientists may be, they cannot 
e so well qualified to decide what the 
needs of the nation are, and their 
priorities, as those responsible for 
ensuring that those needs are met." 

Rothschild made short shrift of the 
Haldane principle: “The concept of 
scientific independence used in the 
Haldane report are not relevant to 
contemporary discussion of govern- 
ment research ... the [Haldane] re- 
port asserted that Government re- 
search should serve the community as 
a whole. 

But, In fact, the report mentions 
only such 'community-serving' re- 
search activities as follow directly from 
specific and formulated government 
policies . . . If [Haldane] implies that 
the application of the results of re- 
search should be the responsibility of 
the independent scientific ministry, it 
should have been unacceptable in 1918 
and must be now ...” 

In spite of a rearguard action by Sir 
Fred Dainton ana the Council for 
Scientific Policy which proposed a new 
executive board to oversee the re- 
search councils, the Government 
accepted the main recommendations 
of the Rothschild report. The scientific 
capability of some Government de- 
partments was strengthened by the 
appointment of chief scientists. 

Departments gained members, in- 
stead of assessors, on the research 
councils in whose work they had an 
interest. Part of the science budget was 
transferred to executive departments 
to commission work from the ARC, 
MRC and the NERC, ' .. 

finally, the CSP was replaced by the ■ 
Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils on which the newly 
^pointed departmental chief scien- 
tists would serve as Full members. The 
ABRC was given more restricted 
terms of reference than the CSP emph- 
asizing liaison between research coun- 
cils and the users of their research. 

Further Government measures in 
1974 and 1976 continued the erosion of 
the central position once occupied by 
the DES. In 1974, a non-DES minis- 


ter, the Lord Privy Seal, was given 
responsibility for ensuring that adequ- 
ate cooperation existed between gov- 


and development field. 

A committee of chief scientists and 
permanent secretaries under the chair- 
manship of the secretary of the 
Cabinet ^as created to perform a 
general coordinating function in sci- 
ence and technology. However. Gov- 
ernmentwitnesses questioned by the 
0,1 Education In 
March 1981 Indicated that the commit- 
tee was hardly active. 

More important, the estabHshment 

* ,7, ° f an Advisory Council on 
Applied Research and Develonment 


; would owl. 

:■ Ptrvy CoUpdl framework ah 

j ^Government ,' dei 
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important departments . :, of ■ 
ment". ./ ; , 

•; . . were* tb prove jHi 
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that one junior minister was JJ£ 
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graduate education, the financinVof 
university science research and |2 
publication of the 1982 forward lew 
which was a signal achievement bah 
for its contribution to public under, 
standing and for the quality 0 f i s 
presentation. 1 

Compared with thc aspirations 
raised by the Trend report 20 yean 
ago, thc role of the DES is now 
narrow. It was defined by (he 1979 
Review of the Framework for Govern- 
ment Research and Development as 
covering "research which is not under- 
taken with direct application in mind 
put rather for the purj»se of advancing 
knowledge". 8 

Departmental ministers were seen 
by the review as setting priorities for 
research in their own areas: "... total 
Government expenditure on research 
and development is not determined 
centrally and distributed among possi- 
ble beneficiaries: it is the aggregate of 
a number of separate depart menial 
decisions ... In short, the Govern- 
ment does not have a single science 
policy: i£ has a whole range of policies 

Now the Mason report has called 
into question the wisdom of this dis- 
aggregated approach to science policy: 
the commissioning arrangements de- 
vised by Rothschild “have not pro- 
vided the dynamic for change that was 
intended; there is no evidence that 
they have added to or withdrawn from 
research councils’ sensitivities of (pro- 
xy) customer requirements". 

While the pattern of applied re- 
search has changed little, Mason 
observes that there has been a squeeze 


on the volume of pure and strategic 
research (that which is medium term 
and undertaken partly because of 
potential applications). He attributes 
this to several causes. 

First, Rothschild’s recommendation 
that a 10 per cent surcharge should be 
levied on customer departments 1 prog- 
rammes to enable contractors to 
undertake general research was never 
Implemented. Second, some depart- 
mental customers sharply reduced 
their budgets for commissioned re- 
search with serious effects on the 
NERC, whose funds for strategic re- 
search fell by half in the five years 10 
1982/83. 

Third, thc funds transferred origi- 
nally from the science budget to cus- 
tomer departments were larger than 
justified by the distribution of research 
council work between the pure, 
strategic and applied areas. Last, n 
spite of- or because of-a substantially 
increased and costly bureaucracy (he 
dialogue between customers and con' 
tractors necessary for the success of the 
system did not exist. 

It remains to be seen whether Mason 
will assist the DES and research coun- 
cils to recover the ground lost since 
1971. The research councils will wel- 
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they will be suspicious of Ihe more 
influential role postulated for 
ABRC 

Research council institutes will to 
braced for a battle against closure. 

reorganization and transfer of some 01 
their funds to the more flexible univer- 
sities and polytechnics who are poieo 1 
-tial competitors with the institutes. 

■The chairman Of the ABRC. sr 
David Phillips, already more closed 
. Involved in Whitehall than any of the 
predecessors, is unlikely to oi ’l cc V I J! 
the strengthening of nis roleaji 
conferment of the rank of secoii 
permanent secretary (equal ‘r 
chairman of the UGC). Could it W 
that Sir David will become the 
chief scientific adviser to the DEar 
.. Mason; like Trend 20 yeare Jg; 
recommends that scientific admiiUsim 
' for? should be brought into tills area 

^TheBriShresearch council system 
is widely admired abroad and J 
played a leading part in raaintauiWB. 

' the. quality of British science, u 
Keith Joseph is concerned jo W 
how Britain, with its reduced 
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1 recently hod thc somewhat unnerving 
experience of being thc object of a 
violent demonstration. A protester 
threw herself in front of my car as it left 
York Minster, and others tried to lie in 
ibe road. Had it not been for thc skilful 
driving of my chauffeur, there could 
have been serious injuries. As it was, 
the demonstrators were swiftly drag- 
ged away by the police. One of them 
explained afterwards: “We just 

wanted to show our displeasure about 
Margaret Thatcher coming to York for 
the enthronement when this month 
... (a local company) ... is closing 
down as a direct result of her policies. 
But we were also protesting at cut- 
backs in the National Health Service, 
the problems of the jobless and cruise 
missiles coming to this country. No 
way was it an anti-religious demonstra- 
tion against the Archbishop. There 
were a lot of Christians in the group”. 

Such ali-purpose protest against the 
wrong person sheds a curious light on 
our tunes. It may seem a far cry from 
ihe solemn rejoicings surrounding the 
Quincentenary of Martin Luther. Yet 
Luther's “Here I stand. I can do no 
other", still represents the authentic 
voice of the protester, and it is not for 
nothing that the word “Protestant" 
was first used in a Lutheran context, 
even though Luther himself did not 
invent it. I nope, therefore, that some 
reflections on the relationship between 
Protestantism and protest may be an 
appropriate marginal comment on this 
year's celebrations. 

The actual word "Protestant" was 
bom at the Diet of Speyer in 1529 
where the evangelicals, as they then 
called themselves, protested against 
unfair discrimination. The Diet had 
agreed that Catholic minorities should 
enjoy religious liberty in Lutheran 
regions, whereas Lutheran minorities 
should only enjoy such liberty in 
Catholic regions where there was a 
serious daneer of civil disorder. The . 
name stuck when the opposition 
asserted that "they must protest and 
testify publicly before God that they 
could do nothing contrary to his 
word". By linking protest with testi- 
roony they gave the word a positive 
connotation which many Protestants 
would stilij claim to be of its essence. By 
the mid-sixteenth century, however, 
the negative sense predominated, and 
it had become widely used as a neutral 
term applicable to all forms of anti- 
papalisra. 

It is perhaps this negative side of il 
which has made most churches reluc- 
tant to use it in their titles. Out of 318 
member churches of the World Coun- 
(lurches only 16 explicitly call 
themselves, Protestant, and most of 
those are in and around Indonesia, 
ine Episcopal Church of America 
3 “»lly dropped Its Protestant prefix 
wen nobody was looking. Within the 
Church of England the word never 
Kti u Wa y ,nt0 any of the official 
> annularies, much to the annoyance of 
H®** , w h° wish to emphasize the 
ii® h ? rotestan t heritage. The only 
context in which it appears is 
ronauon service, where its anti- 
P®p8Ust implications have an obvious 
SS cJ!* WcI1 as a religious, refer- 
m Tk‘ i? reme Protestant groups with- 

^r mliny Anglicans the word is an ' 
J^fflforjable one which is avoided 

^wripossib^, 
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The Archbishop 
waves to the crowd 
as he leaves York 
Minster after his 
enthronement 


of a principle. In modern times this 
shift of emphasis owes much to the 
work of Paul Tillich. 

It was Tillich who drew a dear 
distinction between Protestantism as 
an historical phenomenon, one among 
a number of denominational forms ol 
Christianity, and what he called “the 
Protestant principle”, a principle of 
universal significance of which histor- 
ical Protestantism is only one particu- 
lar embodiment. This principle, for 
Tillich, was an essential thread running 
through all genuine forms of Christian- 
ity, whatever their label. 

"The most Important contribution 
of Protestantism to the world past, 
present and future, is the principle of 
prophetic protest against every power 
which claims divine character for itself 
-whether it be church or state, party or 
leader. Obviously, it is impossible to 
build a church on the basis of pure 
protest, and that attempt has been the 
mistake of Protestantism in even 
epoch. But the prophetic protest Is 
necessary for every church and for 
every secular movement if it is to avoid 
disintegration. It has.to be expressed in 
even situation as a contradiction to 
man’s attempts to give absolute valid- 
ity to his own thinking and acting . . 
(The Protestant Era, p. 231). 

Churches which call themselves Pro- 
testant may lose hold of the protestant 
principle, as defined by Tillich, just as 
devastatingly as those which have 
never claimed to adhere toil. Creeping 
respectability takes hold of all. In tact, 
the idea that being a Protestant might 
have anything to do with modern 
forms of protest against a rag-bag of 
social ills would be a strange and 
offensive one to many of those to. 
whom the word has come to signify 
solid, stable, undemonstrative virtue. 
Furthermore, protest within the chur- 
ches; where it is found at all. is more 
tikely nowadays to be directed towards 


to what is actually given us in the 
traditions about him. But we can only 
know him as God insofar as we 
recognize the utter inadequacy of 
those traditions to convey more than 
“the outskirts of this way”. (Church 
and Nation in a Secular Age, p. 153 ff). 
Continuous dialectic between the con- 
servative spirit and the radical spirit 
does not make for an easy li fe , but then 
why should it? Religion, as von Huge] 
was fond of saying, is not meant to 
make us comfortable. 

The spirit of protest, whether eccle- 
siastical or Intellectual or moral, can- 
not be removed from Christianity 
without the danger of faith lapsing into 


idolatry. In this very general sense, 
those who shouted outside York 
Minster while the bastions of society 
enthroned a new archibishop within, 
were all part of the same game. 
Whether a purely political protest was 
appropriate at that particular moment 
is another question altogether, and my 
own belief is that Christians who took 
part in the protest misjudged the 
occasion. Nevertheless, the general 
conjunction of ceremony and raw 
feeling, tradition and Immediacy was, 
and is, a potentially fruitful one. The 
incident itself was trivial. But by 
setting this kind of thing within the 
much broader framework of the gener- 
al outworking of the Protestant princi- 
ple, it may be possible to pinpoint 
some of the opportunities and con- 
straints which contemporary protes- 
ters should bear in mind. 

Firstj and most obviously, Protes- 
tant history demonstrates how the 
right protest at the right moment can 
unleash huge and uncontrollable ; 
forces. However much Luther had a 
shrewd Idea of what he was doing, he 
can hardly have guessed all its consequ- 
ence, or approved them if he had. Thc 


protester has to make his point , stand- 
ing as it were on the edge of the abyss. 


objects outside the explicitly religious 
sphere, than against fellow Christians. 
The fact that the exact opposite, pf this 
is true in Ireland is a cause of offence 
and incomprehension. 

Yet surely Tillich was right to see 
Protestantism and protest as part of an 
authentic religious stream which 
-flowed from the Old Testament 
prophets, through the New.Testameut 
ana surfaced m full flood- at the 
Reformation. The stream has often 
flowed in trivial and unworthy chan- 
nels. Squabbles about churchroanship, 
fixation on externals, the use of shib- 
boleths to identify genuine Catholic- 
ism or genuine Protestantism, have all 
tended to obscure the deep sense m 
which the Catholic spirit and .the 
Protestant spirit both nedd each other. ■ 
. Present day divisions of the Christ- 
ian world into conservative and radical 
may eyenthalfy come t° be seen as 
Mimtlv' unnroductive and tinneces- 
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'ards no t knowing whether his hand might 
pous be the one which -lights the powder 
lans. (rain which blows up a nation, or 
’ this church, or culture. Such moments to 
ence history may be rare, but they are a 
reminder or risks as well as ojipartunl- 
» see ties, an inducement to a sense ofo 
jf an responsibility as well as hopefulness, 
rhich Their rapfy prompts the thought 
nent contemporary protest might be more 
went effective as a weapon if there was 
the greater eoqnohfy in its iise k When 
>ften innumerable feet ^ are trampling all 
ban- over potential powder trains, and 
ship, when the protesting attitude has be- 
shib- come so familiar as To be disregarded, 
olio- actual change becomes less likely than 
re all when protest is more restrained. It was 
»e in surely the fact that the- Church of 
thc England is not normally regarded as a 
her.; protesting body which Jed to the 
irist- unusual nervousness, in Government 
dical circles about its attitude to nuclear 
u as weapons.. 

sees- • 1 A second lesson from Protestant 
I the : history fellows closely from what has 
id as just been said about the scarcity value 
have of protest. The protesting spirit oan 


where. This is one of the dangers faced 
by the Greenhnm Common women. In 
becoming a quasi-institutionalized 
symbol of protest they are reduced to 
making aoa arousing slock responses, 
it is possible to admire them for their 
self-sacrificc and the strength of their 
conviction, but wherever tne real nuc- 
lear debate is actually takingplace , i t Is 
dear that it is no longer on Greenham 
Common. And the same is true of 
other ritualized forms of protest. 
Crowds shouting “out, out", are min- 
stertog more to (heir own feelings of 
helplessness than to any real process of 
political change. 

A third lesson might concentrate on 


(lie inherent limilitiiiiiis of negative 
I'nrtoi.iniism. it is fairly cjsy to 
criticize protesters for not being con- 
structive, and there is justice in thc 
reply that they l annul be expected to 
do everything. When the majority 
ignore what seem to them to be 
manifest evils, it is enough to declare 
that evil is evil without specifying 
precisely what should take its place. 
But the danger of negatively based 
protest, especially in an age when thc 
roots of evil and tne responsibility for it 
may he hard to identify with certainty, 
is inai it can slide into carping criticism 
of everything- in- general, an attack on 
"the system" as such, whatever that 
might be held to mean. 

The challenge to testify to some 
alternative vision, and to work out its 
implications, need not be construed as 
n move in the game to show up protest 
as futile. There is a deep sense in which 
thc integrity of protest itself depends 
on the possession and articulation of 
some positive beliefs. The original 
Protestants may have been reacting to 
unfairness without having a dear idea 
of exactly what they wanted to 
achieve. But they were in no doubi 
that their motive was obedience rather 
than resentment. So a pertinent ques- 
tion to today's protestors might nc - 
“What imperative do you believe 
yourself to bc'ohcying?" 

A final lesson, and perhaps thc most 
pointed one, follows directly from 
what has just been said. Negative 
Protestantism relies on its ability to 
identify, and rally support against, 
some external enemy, whether Pope 
or Prime Minister or “system”. Tne 
Protestant spirit, on the other hand, 
directs its first criticisms internally. It is 
the limitations of its own 
apprehensions, the inadequacy of Us 
own responses, the shortcomings of its 
own obedience which are the first 
objects of attack . The protest has to be 
made because God stands in ultimate 
judgment on all human endeavours. 
Ana this is why specifically Christian 
protest, even when, as in Luther, it Is 
at its most provocative, always starts in 
- the uncomfortable knowledge that 
judgment begins at the household of 
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The argument I want to advance is 
mull up in three singes. First, I suggest 
Inn] different disciplinary areas nave 
their own ,At ■ 





their own idcnliiiablc knowledge 
structures. Second, I contend that the 
essential tusks of those seeking to 
advance understanding in any such 
intellectual domain wilfbe determined 
in large part by the characteristic 
epistemology of that domain - and 
hence that the disciplinary cultures of 
academics will be conditioned in their 
turn by the nature of the knowledge 
they pursue. Finally, I put forward the 
notion that, because of the cultural 
contrasts between disciplines, an en- 
lightened university management 
needs to ensure just and equitable 
treatment of its departments without 

Eves 1,18 thB ' mcgri,y of their Private 

The categories of knowledge I pro- 
pose to single out arc familiar enough: 
the pure sciences, the humanities, the 
technologies and the social sciences. 
Typical examples of their constituent • 
disciplines would be physics and che- 
mistry; history and English; enaincer- 
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mis try; history and English; engineer- PStMM "V / 1 

mg and the more scientific aspects of " — — I 

medidnc; and n cluster of such sub- ^ “ nn^. lMW 

feels as economies, sociology, educa- 
tion and the more humanistic aspects 
of medicine. ^ 
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crysiai, in that it both grows by 
accretion and is neatly divisible; and 
irke a tree, in that it is continuously 
branching out from its main stem. To 
say this is not to deny that major 
oiscont inuities - significant concept ua J 

" CBn i* is merely to 

portray the patterns of activity which 
ypifynormoisrience. Another impor- 
tant distinguishing feature of this type 
or inquiry is its concern with universal- 
ity, and often with quantifiabillty. It 
proceeds by simplification - by strip, 
mm* awnv th« mmnin.i.u. _r 


Certainly, in the classical categories of 
organization theory, their culture 
comes closest to what is called a role 
which power is associated 
with jobs rather than individuals). 
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Hliri b M Caus ® , ll L I s not «n its nature a 
discipline which is readily amenable to 
team research. 

f.?? mechanical engineers would 
fare badly on doctoral programme! 
tor the simple reason that virtually slj 
their brighter graduates are recruited 
into industry at starting salaries which 
are significantly higher than the coiof 
rate for postgraduate awards. Their 
sma l population of non-overseas doc- 
toral students is made up mainly of 
mid-career professionals moving bad 
to take up academic posts. 

... F joally, the education department Is 
likely - m common with department 
m the pure social sciences, but for a 
different reason - to fail to come up to 
standard in terms of graduate employ- 
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them. Its appropriate outcome is dis- 
covery, or at least explanation. 
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problems 
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attention js much wider than in the 
sciences, in that these issues are not 
sharply delineated by previous re- 
S3*- Moreover, .such previous in- 
oniuf S , aS hav e been carried out (being 

5>mQ;« r,Ve K- rather than quantitative) 
remain subject to critical reappraisal. 
Because the problems of history are 
"PM* re ?, dl, y subdivisible as those of 
physics, the topics people choose to 
work on are often more substantial, 
ana more demanding of time. The 
pace ot Duhlirnlinn 1 . l„ 
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De responsive to an outside reference 
group. But teaching, together with 
other aspects of the welfare services 
(community medicine, social work, 
nursing and the like) is of uncertain 
professional status, and this uncertain- 
ty is reflected in the standing of the 
relevant academic counterparts. Edu- 
cation departments, drawing in an 
eclectic why on the soft knowledge of 
the humanities and pure social scien- 
ces, tend to be dominated by fashion 
at One time npruinHInn • 
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1 he historians culture, one mlfiht sav 
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uiatAci, wiiu.il Happens largely io D ave 
collapsed. Despite the imposition of 
strict controls on intake levels by 
central manpower planners, the out- 
put of newly-qualitied teachen has 
significantly exceeded the number of 
posts available for them. 

Obligation to seek out a 
workable policy 

Universities, in the interests of good 
management, have an obligation to 
seek out a workable policy and ensure 
that it is consistently and fairly applied. 
But this example underlines tne fad 
that consistency and fairness, in the 
context of a highly diversified orsa- 
nization, do not imply a wooden 
uniformity of practice, Managerial re- 
quirements need wherever possible to 
be tailored to each department’s par- 
ticular cultural norms. Or, to put (he 
point another way, while universities 
are fully entitled to formulate the 
administrative and procedural ground 
rules which their departments should 
follow, the crucial academic choices of 
how to proceed in complying with 
those ground rules can most sensibly 
be made within the departments them- 
selves. 

In periods of retrenchment, there is 
an inexorable pressure - both within 
institutions and throughout the higher 

fl/tlimllnn cuclpm nc a whnlc-lQffl® 


gicaj nezotlannn nnH , au HiGMMHDic pressure - *«•» 

Having presented wir °i n ■ ■ .* institutions and throughout the high 
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dealing in averanes anH *SS5J? een ^fonnity in the public faces whh 
rather than actuafities No dis^frJP^ 8 departments are required to put on- ; 
let alone anVbrMd fikld n^ S 110 ?' such a cIlmatc - il becomes the mo: 

nearly n foSEifiS ?. W* 15 !m P°rtant for the private lives ' 
implied. AH of tLnfcnri 1 " ave departments to remain as free fro 
contain,, in varjL onUJSlS? 1 5 external control as is reo^K 
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/ njcchamcal en-. least two of the four at ble - To be sure, the least effective « 
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The author is professor ofedMadc 
the University ot Sussex. This* 
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Appointments 

London School 

of Economics 

t«tar«ihip*: Charles R. Bean, Eco- 
Pamela W. Blrale, Law; 

ajcSSftJss 

Br T° Uw; Dcni^ 1 

nleaiv Public Adminlsiratlon; 
Sossn fewell, Opejrtioiu 1 Reseaich; 
Rt« RKlunan, Sodal Work; Leigh A. 
gobeits. Actuarial Science. 

Prwiottoa lo Senior Uclnrahljw: Dr. 
Lurtin |, A. Dulmer, Social Adrainis- 
mtion; Dr. Christopher R. S. 
Dougherty, Economies; Mr Christ- 
opherM. Lang/ord.pemography: Dr. 
Sederick Rosen, Government; Dr. 

mid. 

Mr Donald Brierley MA has been 
motoed to the post of principal 
Sunsie for iheTertlaiy College lo be 
auSfehed in Weymouth in Sepiember 
198 J. Mr Brierley look up his duties in 
Sepiember md will spend the next l wo 
ytjjs planning for the opening of Ihe 

*{^was previously via principal at 
Ycoril College, Somereel, a post he 
held for nine years. Prior to joining 
Yeovil College ne had teaching experi- 
ence in secondary modern and gram- 
as! schools and was for a time a head 
d department in a public school. 

London University 

Readerships; Jacqueline Susan Brat- 
toe, English literature, Bedford Col- 
lep; Ian James Dowman, photogram- 
meliy and remolc sensing, University 
College; David Moore Glover, 




Chairs 

London University 

Sjmucl I'.uc < iihrn, SJL>. FR*.'! 1 . 
cuncnily runvuli ini rnvchidlritt ai l he 
l.undan lliivpilnl anJ dl tin I1r»mpti>n 
it'i’iniial, h.is been appmntcd to the 
Chulr of I'sychijiry dl ihe London 
Ihtspiiai Medical Cnlkge 
JnlinNlchulasCuldiirt-Hm. M A. FUA. 



moleodar genetics, fmpcrial College; 
Bsulen David Gomperli, blochemis- 
tnt, University College, Alexander 


Cyril Hewnn, mathemalical physics, 
bipeds! College, Karen Legge. orga- 
rizsiioni] behaviour, Impcnal Col- 
lege; Roger Maxwell Mason, bioche- 
nnlry.CnariQB Cross Hospital Medic- 
il Saod; Mkheel John Pritchard, 
pvddairy, United Medical and Dental 
MMoh (St Thomas's Campus); Peter 
WQEim Jack Rigby, tumour virology, 
IfBperiil College; Dennis James Snow- 


er.eranomla, Birkbeck College; Mar- 
giret Dillon Spencer, education, lnsti- 
Meof Education; Alan Thorps, zoolo- 


gy, Queen Mary College. 


Publications 


Thc chairman of the Scottish Academic 
Press, Dr J. Steven Watson, principl 
of the University of St Andrews, nas 
announced (hat an agreement has been 
made with thc China Geological Pub- 
lishing House to publish The Stratigra- 
phy of China, in English, in 14 volumes 
over the next six years. 

The agreement follows matings in 
Peking earlier this year. In the English 
language edition, each volume will 
Have its own invited specialist editor 
under the general direction of Profes- 
sor A. J. Smith of Bedford College. 
London University. 


The Finance Act 1983 and the Finance 
No. 2 Act 1983 have been published on 
cassette by the Certified Accountants 
Educational Trust. An accompanying 
booklet contains worked examples ana 
practical illustrations. 

The cassette package is available 
from tbe CAET.PO Box 244. London 
WC2A 3EE price £7 plus VAT. 

A new video on the Youth Training 
Scheme is aimed at helping to broaden 
young people's ideas on jab opportuni- 
ties. Produced by the Equal Opportu- 
nities Commission and ihe Caran and 
Occupational Information Centre, it 
questions traditional ideas about 
J mea's work" and "womeo’i work 1 '. 


Andy 

Goldsworthy's 
Balanced 
Rock Ispartof 
an exhibition 
of words and 
images ofthe 
Lake District, 
on show at the 
Collins 
Gallery, 
University of 
Strathclyde, 

22 Richmond 
Street, 

Glasgow. 
Entitled 
Presences of 
Nature, the 
exhibition 
documents 
responses 
to tne 

Lake District 
and Its beauty. 

[i is available for hire (free of charge 
io educational bodies) from the Cen- 
tral Film Library. CFL Vision, Chal- 
fonl Grove, Gcnards Cross, Bucking- 
hamshire SL9 8TN. Hire charge for 
other organizations is £6 per day. 
Dissertation Abstracts Online is the 
new computerized yersinn of Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, the jour- 
nal which contains full bibliographic 
data and author written abstracts for 
the latest doctoral dissertations. 

It will be available through Dialog 
and BRS beginning with the January 
edition of DAI. For further informa- 
tion, contact University Microfilms 
International, 30-32 Mortimer Street, 
London WIN 7RA. 


FSA. formerly professor of aegean 
archaeology at Bedford College, has 
been appointed m the Yules Chair of 
Classical Art and Archaeology at Uni- 


versity College. 

Beverly Elaynv Griffin Dougall. PhD, 
ScD. currently head of ihe laboratory 
of nucleic chemistry at lire Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund Laboratories, 
has been appointed to the Chair of 
Virology at ihe Royal Postgraduate 
Medical School. 

Brian Jarman. MB. BS. PhD, MRCP, 
MRCGP, currently senior lecturer in 
thc department of general practice ai St 
Mary's Hospital Medical School, has 
been appointed in the Chair of Primary 
Health Care at St Mary's Hospital 
Medical School. 

Lance Edward Lanyon BVSc, PhD, 
MRCVS, currently associate professor 
in the department of anatomy and 
cellular biology at Tufis University 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Bos- 
ton, USA, has ban appointed lo the 


Chair of Veterinary Anatomy at the , 
Royal Veterinary College. 

Alan David Blair Mafcolm, DPhil, 
currently render in cnzymnlogy ai St 
Mary's ilaspital Medical School, his 
been appointed to the Chair of Bioche- 
mistry at Charing Cross Hospital 
Medical School. 

Chatlcs Edward Rossiier, MA. cur- 
rently head uf the division of comput- 
ing and statistics ut the MKC Clinical 
Research Centre. Harrow, has been 
appointed to the Chair of Occupational 
Health at Ihe London School of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine from 
April I. 1984. 

Aubrey Shciham, BDS, PhD, current- 
ly reader in community dental health at 
the London Hospital Medical College, 
has been appointed to the Chair of 
Community Dentistry and Dental 
Practice at University College. 
Roderick Whitfield, PhD, currently 
assistant keeper in the department of 
oriental antiquities at Ihe British 
Museum, iias been appointed lo llte 
Chair of Chinese a nd East Asian Anal 
the School of Oriental and African 
Studies from April 1 1984. 


Courses 


Grants 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL 

International Specialist Course 

University Finance: 
an International Seminar 

8-20 July 1 984 in Oxford 

The 8emlnar will examine the practices of resources 
allocation to and within universities particularly as they 
affect the senior university financial administrator. Formal 
presentations will be made to the seminar by senior 
administrators who will discuss (heir own use and 
experience of particular methods, and by academics 
whose studies and knowl edge are relevant (o the 
. allocation of resources within universities, There will be 
omple opportunity for up-dating and exchanging 
.Knowledge ofthB subjects covered by the seminar. 

There are three main themes to the seminar; 

allocation, use and control of funds within the 
Institution, and problems Involving reconciling 
cqmpetlngdemand8on available resources 

measuring the effectiveness of financial 
administration and management In u niversities 

flovemment arrangements for and methods of 
university funding (including the role of the university). 

: T&e Director of StyOesm be Mr William Hyde, 

, Secretary of the Chest In the University of Oxford. The 
xSPUty Erector will be Mr John Mulholland, Finance 
*'•- 1 °mwr to tha University of Reading. 

5J® atificationa^ ot members 

8am|nar le Intended for senior staff concerned with • 
university flnaned, Including bursars, finance officers, 
accountants, financial plannersandthefrdepMtles. ■ 

• i; , Thereare vacancies for3Q members 

; Fap£B15 (Residential), £360 (Non-rasldential) 

: - Jfjntie arid accommodation ■ 

’ wmlnSr will be held at Somerville College, Oxford 


LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY: Professor B. L. 
Eyre and Dr. F. W. Noble - £65,000 from the 
SERC (research Into the high temperature 
fracture behaviour of type 316itainleu steel); 
Professor B. L. Eyre - £10,429 from the 
UKAEA (study of irradiation damage Id 
vanadium and vanadium-titanium alloys); Pro- 
fessor D. Hull - £850 from the Ford Motor 
Company Limited (feasibility study of collapsi- 
ble steering column energy absorption ele- 
ments including design fabrication and testing 
of 20 prototype elements); Dr. L. D. 
Blumhardl-i 12,957 from the MRC (long term 
omulaloiy monitoring of ECG and EEO in 
patients with unexplained eplsodla disturbance 
of consdosness) ; Mr A. Wrlgh! - £400 Norman 
Gamble Grant from the Royal Society ol 
Medicine (research in otology); Mr D. V. 
Gailacher - £30,401 from (ha MRC (research 
Into channel conductance and capacitance In 
salivary cells activated by cholinergic, 
adrenergic and peptidergic agonists); Professor 
O, H. Petersen -n,454from the MRC (study 
of thc cellular mechanism of Ihe potentiation 
by Insulin of acetylcholine and chofecyilokinin- 
evoked secretory responses in pancreatic aci- 
nar calls): Professor O. H. Petersen - £87,926 
from the MRC (lo ret up the MRC Secretory 
Control Research Group In the department of 
physiology); Dr. P. C. Giatwin- £1,320 from 
the Health and Safety Executive (study of the 
variability effects on hazards duo to heavy gas 
clouds); Dr. R. I. Beynon - £6,137 from (he 
Merseyside Association for Kidney Research 
and Sefton Kidney Fund (research into the 
function and regulation of kidney me tali op- 
rate leases); Dr. L. J. Goad - £417 from the 
SERC (research into the mechanism of 
squalene cpotddase inhabition by antlftingal , 
agents); Professor T. W. Goodwin and Dr P. 

D. G. Dean - £69,000 from the Wol&on 
Foundation under the WoUson Industrial Fel- 
lowship Scheme (to support the search for now 
restriction ensjrmes); Dr - J. R. Sauaderi and 
Dr. C- A. Hart - £41,925 from the MRC 
(research into molecular genetics, DNA rion- i 
ihe and role iri paihogenaty of genes encoding | 
klebsleto capsules), ^ . I 


deal Unit - from the Department of Ihe 
Environment - £26,150 for work at Wallon-le- 
Dafe. Preston, 1983/84; £15,783 forexcavallon 
ul Dacre, Penrith, 1983/84; £14,488 far work at 
Manor Farm, Carnforth, 1983/84; Dr D. J. 
Hourston - £14,000 from Ihe Ministry of . 
Defence (evaluation ol the physical properties 
o! ionlcally terminated polymeis); Professor 
G. N. Leech and MrR. G. Garride- £100.557 
from tiie Science and Engineering Research 
Council (corpus based natural language pro- 


cessing for Intelligent knowledge based sys- 
tem); and £39,327 from International Compu- 
ters Ltd (development of a context-sensitive 
textual error detector and corrector); Dr R. 
Fox - £37,296 from SERC75SRC (study of 
relations between scientific education anil 


casting and control (river management); Dr,. 
A. M. Guenaull and Dr. O. R. Pickett - 
£16,431 from the SBRC far work on polarized 
HE3-HE4 solutions at milllkclvln tempera- 
tures: Dr P. V. E. McCUntock - £26,500 from 
the SERC (investigation of the non-linear 
isotope effeol In vortex nudeation in ultra- 
dilute HEr3fHB-4 solutions); Professor R. H. 
Tredgold - £10.000 from British Telecom 
(opto-clectronlca research); Mr M. H. A. 
Edmonds - £27,037 from the Ministry of 
Defence (work on lime series analysis); Dr A. 
W. Bills - £19,318 from the Medical Research 


Events 

The Institute or British Geog- 
raphers will hold Its annual 
conference b! Durham Uni- 
versity from January 4 lo 7 
inclusive. Papers from ISO 
speakers will cover new direc- 
tions In geography, the geogra- 
phy of recession, the Interna- 
tional economic crisis, histor- 
ical geography of recessions, 
urban retailing and the reces- 
sion, women’s changing role in 
Ihe developing world and the 
evaluation of planning. Details 
from Dr P. J. Atkins, Depart- 
ment of Geography, Univer- 
sity of Durham, Durham Dill 
3LE. 


't he Polish composer Witold 
Lutoslawfiki will be present at 
a concert of his music at thc 
Music School, Palace Green, 
Durham, tomorrow. The con- 
cert features the cellist Lowri 
Blake with pianist Julian Daw- 
son Lycll and the Brodsky 
String Quartet. Thc concert 
mam the occasion of the com- 
poser receiving an honorary 
doctorate In music from 
Durham University. 


Glasgow University Library Is 
mounting an exhibition of 
some of the works of Rabelais 
to mark thc fifth centenary of 
his birth. The exhibition Is on . 
until January 14. 

The library possesses one of 
the most Important collections 
of early Rabelais In Britain. 
Highlights are thc 1534 Pan- 
iagruel (one of four known 
copies) and the 1542 Cargan- 
tua and Pantagruel (slightly 
less rare but textually Impor- 
tant). 


m 1 yVj Open 
( ^■University 
viewing 


Saturday December 10 

BB02 

10.10 Qxmmiar Dccblora. Sen* Yon MghiI(F931: 

10.36 Etowmin| School*. Tho Community (F97tk 

11 AO TwfroJtogy Founds Eton Courts. Facts Am 
Not Enough (TIOI: prog I). 

Sunday December 11 

BBCS 

10.10 The Pre-Schoot Child, Joining In (P9I2: prog 
ions Fired* anil Teamen. Oelllag Class (P9I4: 
lido ESSi^hm Alvay Programme). 2 Intelligent 


Machine intorfeeg (PMQ. nrox 2). 

11.28 The Effective Man* get. Meetings (SUM). 
11AF Sdsou Foundation Chuns. Preparatory 
Matin: Angles (MAFS4). 

ISOS Countdown to ihe OU - 4 
RADIOS (VHF) 

7.1 B Hoalib Choi cel. Making it Better (P921: prog 

748 T^ie FbiJ Yean of Llto. A* the Tvrta is Sent 
{P911: prog I). 

Friday December 16 

RADIOS (VHP) „ 

2W Into the Open- 4. Pie paring Your If one arid 
Yarn Fwouv. 

2MO TeAnologyFMHidatleaCatnaeValueaGlOl! 


(relevant human cellmbflily data). 


P»l 1). . 

* repeated progtanmei 


Courses 


WhSr® residential course msmbera will also! 
.?teomiTi 0 daiad. .• 


' ! ■i-^herjnformathn andappIlcQUoh forms for this, and 

. i ■ - l '•* Council specialist courBes,.canb9 obtained 

r : '-‘'-i:--- ^^^l^local^tiahCt^ncilo^orfrcm the Director. 
1 Coupdl, 65 Davies 


LANCASTER UWVERSITYt Professor T. A. 
Mansfield - £12,500 from tho Bnyironmeul 
Research Programme 6f thc Commissi onof the 
European Communities (work on soloction of 
idants with dIRerem dogreeSofnalBtance to 

Rheumalhm Council (study of the distribution 
of proteoglycan aggregate sizes qf matrix 
nrafeini In bovine articular cartilage as n. 
mnctlou of ago and doptlOi £20,114 from lha 
Cystic Fibraw *»* 1 ! U5l ./ Mutl >, of , niac ; 

rthrutdecular properties and self-association of 
cervical and respiratory mudnak Dr A. R. 
Wellbum - £21,000 from the Envjionment 
Research Programme of tho Commission ofthe 
European Communities (studyofchangM In 
Internal levels Of anion* and jm within plants 
following ' Odd deposition); Profeswr M. A. 
Ailkon - £32,000 from JEutoslal (Statistical 
OBi« of the European Communities) (work 
oh technique for the analysis of statistical 
rarStirD.S. Blasted -£12,650 1 ferns the 
Manpower Services : Commliilon (study of 
men and distance I coming In management and 


COURSES AND CONFERENCES 
SPRING AND SUMMER 1984 


Foundation for Management Muratton fabric 
bn cBstanti'l«?nd^ peLdriudla); Df J. O. 


Boarel (work aieessmenl and evaluatlbln of ■ . 

as(sm!> 6 i^u 


With the National Instiluta for Caresrs Education and Counsslllng; 
ADMISSIONS TO HIGHER EDUCATION 10-12 APRIL 

Technology 

WOMEN, TECHNOLOGY & THE FUTURE ■ 9 JULY 

INDUSTRY, AND SCIENCE & 

TECHNOLOGVTEACHING 6-7! JUNE 

Other CRAC Courses and Conferences 
YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE 
FUTURE0FW0RK 23 MAY 

ANEW ROLE FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 29-30 MARCH 
ENGLISH, C0MMUN1CAT1ONSKILL6, 

AND THE NEEDS OF PEOPLE IN INDUSTRY 10-11 APRIL W 
ASTRATEGY FOR ADULTTRAINING AND 
1 CONTINUING EDUCATION 25-26 JUNE 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT: MOTIVATION AND 
, EFfECTIVENESS IN MANAGEMENT 2-3 JULY 


CAMBRIDGE 


LONDON 

SWINDON 


. LONDON 
CAMBRIDGE 

WOLVERHAMPTON 

CAMBRIDGE 

CAMBRIDGE ' 


CRAfi 

“ "t: T f . , .CBmfrrWfle (M233j 364681 
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BOOKS 


Fighting to the end 


by Peter 

Newman Brooks 


Luther in mld-Career, 1521-1530 

by Heinrich Bornkamm 

Darton, Longman & Todd. £25.00 

ISBN0232515956 

Lu( her 's Last Battles: politics and 

polemics, 1531-1546 

by Mark U. Edwards, Jr 

E. J. Brill, 60 Guilders 

ISBN 9004 068929 


Once the party is over, the balloons 
burst and glitter falling everywhere 
like Autumn leaves, what impressions 
do the guests rclnin of such essentially 
fleeting festivities? Some perhaps will 
recall a welcome night out, or even, if 
the host kept good wine flowing, an 
abiding sense or warm appreciation for 
hospitality received? Yet applied to 
the English celebration of Martin 
Luther's quincentenary, perhaps not? 

For instance, and as the BBC would 
have us believe, wrs not the Great 
Reformer merely a heretic who pre- 
sumed? And how accurate was the 
assessment of the media In general 
when their spotlight largely rested on 
Dr Martin’s protest against the way 
Roman ecclcsiasticism purveyed 
“cheap grace” in a system of indulg- 
cnees contrived to guarantee rapid 
financial return? If as radio and televi- 
sion audiences, magazine and news- 
paper readers were repeatedly in- 
formed, this was Luther's real role, it is 
surely remarkable that his celebrated 
stana for conscience before the panop- 
ly of power that was the Imperial 
Parliament should have remained in 
the memory ns anything other than 
"wrong but wromnntic”. 

In fact, of course, such insights are 
as superficial as any reminiscences of 
the festive spirit; and in two books 
published five hundred years on the 
reader can find the depth he needs to 
prevent his. Luther existing as a mere 
caMboatd cut-out. This is not to deny ' 
that the sheer idealism of young 
Luther will continue to intrigue the 
mind; but rather to Insist that the 
mature Reformer had to persevere 
with highly-motivated and precisely- 
organized pastoral ministry if bis “re- 
discovery of the Gospel” was to make 


any impact. Certainly the supreme 
merit of the late Heinrich Bomkamm's 


Marlin Luther in der Mitte seines 
Lebens (1979) - now translated into 
good American English by E. Theo- 
dore Boehm ann ‘ as Luther, in mid- 
Career (1983) -may readily be grasped 
from the masterly wa‘y biographical 
narrative selects sub] ects of concern to 
lasting impact. ' 1 

.When held Ip the Wartburg against 
his will, for example, Luther redeemed 
, the time by translating the whole of the 
New Testament into easily assimilable 
German, his very choice of dialect 
aiding communication. Bomfcamni 
Hkev^se made plain that, for;, such a 
Conservative Reformer to make apy 
headway. Mis attitude to fundamentals 
of the medieval faith like the rolo of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary arid the nature of 
the Eucharist had to be clarified. In 
short, (his great book describes some-’ 
thing of a self-imposed “summit” as Dr 
Luther, obliged to come to terms with 
himself and ms so-called protest, took 
lime responsibly to survey the task 
ahead. For tt|a Reformer was nothing 

..tf iwi tM ...ail.. >?. 


church, significant chapters in this 
definitive episode in biography spell 
out the care with which Re set about 
such a superhuman task. As analysed 
in these pages indeed, the sneer 
achievement of Luther the visionary 
will register with readers hitherto una- 
ware of what precisely the establish- 
ment of early Protestantism involved. 
After a lifetime's study of both history 
and theology, Bornkamm was ideally 
placed to write such a comprehensive 
and constructive account. That he 
failed to complete it - acting as editor 
his daughter Karin poignantly re- 
corded the fact with words translated 
“Here the manuscript breaks off - is a 
areal loss to Luthenuidlen. But Born- 
k a mm's work stands against the im- 
perccpilvc as eloquent and triumphant 
testimony that Luther not only caught 
his vision of Pauline theology, but also 
lived to experience for himself in b 
crowded ministry the teaching con- 
ceived in those cnrly years. 

If Bornkamm has inus achieved as 
much for “Luther in mid-career” as 
Hoehmer once claimed for the 
“young” Luther cn route for Reforma- 
tion, how far does Mark U. Edwards's 
new book on politics and polemic 
between 1531 and 1546 lay the keel for 
a ship capable of sailing the stormy 
seas of Luther’s continuing and culmi- 
nating voyage? The work of a rising 
young professor at Purdue, Indiana, 
this volume is written at an altogether 
different level, yet its thematic treat- 
ment of a man wno might nowadays be 
termed “menopausal Luther” has 
much to commend it. For whal 
Luther's Last Battles lacks in erudition 
and style is made up for in a topical 
handling of many problems confront- 
ing the mature Reformer In a foggy 
period of ministry when old enthu- 
siasms arc on the wane, with frustra- 
tion tempering the fervent idealism of 
yesteryear. This is in short the period 
of debate about the calling of a 
general council of the church - a time 
when Luther, in old age, chose to 
castigate the Jfews and finally de- 
nounce the papacy. The Wittenberg 
Reformer who between 1520 and 1530 
made such a forceful start in educating 
the faithful became increasingly con- 
scious later in that decade and in the 
1540s that he also had an obligation to • 
attack the unfaithful. - 
By then, as historians .customarily 
observe, even Luthers physical and 
intellectual powers were beginning to 
decline, several scholars whitewashing 
an angry old man they held to b'e no 
longer himself and scarcely responsi- 
ble 1 for the scurrilous polemic that 
flowed. from his pen. Not so Dr 
Edwards who finds this Luther, still 
able to take care of himself, particular- 
ly if his passion for apocalyptic is taken 
into account. For some time. Professor 
Helko Obermannhas been convinced 
that Luther's and- Jewish writings can 
only be studied in the constructive 
, context of such apocalyptic; and boldly 


prowling in precisely this jealously- 
guarded preserve of the Tubingen 
Goliath, Dr Edwards extends an argu- 
ment he clearly finds appealing. Con- 
scious that he was himself living in the 
last days of divine dispensation on 
borrowed lime, Luther determined 
with ebbing energy to inveigh against 
all diabolical agents, condemning Jews 
and zealots, the Turk and the papacy 
in writings that had about them the 
character of a considered last will and 
testament together with attendant 
codicils. After all. the devil deserved 
all the abuse men could heap upon 


him, and could only follow an argu- 
ment if it was couched in the vilest 


language. Accordingly, when Duke 
Heinrich of Braunschweig- WolfcnbUt- 
tel attacked Elector Johann Friedrich 
in filthy terms, Luther's sense of 
loyalty to his secular lord and patron 
clearly saw the devil in such an adver- 
sary, to reply in like coin. 

Ad hominem abuse was thus ad 
diabolum attack in a scurrility entirely 
lacking subtlety - but for Erasmus and a 
few of his disaples who followed the 
Reformation apart, this was the period 
for polemic of high-sounding fury nnd 
very little light. Nor did Luther seek to 
avoid the issue, on one occasion styling 
himself "the crude woodcutter who 
must pioneer and hack out a path", his 
timid colleague Meianchthon likewise 
holding that the times demanded de- 
nunciation of the kind only a Luther's 
ire could muster. 

Whether treating of Jewish Old 
Testament exegesis or papal history 
therefore, Martin Luther determined 
so to discredit the men involved that 
their message itself would be discre- 
dited. Like the prophets, he used harsh 
words of condemnation with all the 
freedom of one who realized from the 
start that he would go unheeded. “1 
have done my part as a true prophet 
and preacher. He who does not wish to 
listen may go his way. I am now 
excused from this day forward and in 
eternity." And in the wake of the 
qulncentertary , it islnteresting to recall 
how many still refuse to give Luther 
any kind of hearing because of his 
attitude to the Jews and the papacy. In 
the first instance, a curious confusion 
convinces such that Adolf Hitler owed 
Luther a debt, as if it was the Witten- 
berg Reformer- alone, instead of 
almost all Christians and medieval 
■ European institution? that persecuted 
the Jews as usurers. And second, the 
vacuous spirit of much present-day 
ecumenism has no stomach for out- 
spoken criticism of the Roman papacy, 
writing off Luther's whole ministry on 
account of his most forthright tract, 
that * late-night final" of his antl-papai 

a Against the Papacy at Rome 
by the Devil (1545). As Dr 
i is at pains to emphasize, the 
writing was actually commissioned by 
Elector Johann Friedrich on the eve of 



(“unique talent” would surely be a 
better translation of the original) for 
this kind of political polemlcism. He 
doubtless recalled the devastating way 
his favourite theologian had cut the 
Cardinal Albrecht down to size when 
that notorious Hohenzollern prelate 
and pluralist moved his treasured col- 
lection of relics from the uncertainty 
■ of Halle to the safety of Mainz, only to ■ 
discover "two feathers and an egg of 
the Holy Ghost" added to the widely- 
circulating inventory. 

Lukas Cranach admirably captured 
the laugh-lines by the eyes of the 
Luther he sketched in 1545, however 
much that same artist also conveyed 
the gravitas of a Wittenberg colossus 
whose writing against the papacy 
proved immensely destructive. Yet 
convinced as he was of the battle his 
Reformation waged against the false 
church on behalf of the Lord of true 
Christianity, in addition to the inevit- 
able polemic, Luther’s tract contained 
compelling logic, primitive historical 
. argument ana considered scriptural 
exposition. Cranach was asked to 
supply illustrations, and reproduced 
for the reader these give the argument 
an even more lewd and lurid hue. That 


-each pornographic plate might not be 
deemed genuine without a "Marl: 
Luth:" in evidence - underlines the 
Reformer's conviction that only in this 
way could you beat the popes (that Is, 
the devil\) at their own game. Nothing 
distances Luther from the counsels oi 
contemporary church leaders more 
■ effectively than the cruel dilemma of 
the period apocalyptic that Dossetsfo 
him; just as such a rugged silhouette 
sets in stark relief the boldness of the 
Wittenberg Reformer's lonely stand 
against the claims of the medieval 
Roman Church as Christendom faced 
its greatest crisis. And granted the 

S remiss of his basic gospel 're- 
iscovery" and life-long dedication to 
its pastoral outworking, Luther would 
not have been a basic numan being in 
his own times had he not opposed with 
all the power and polemic of the day 
those fiendish forces he was clear had 
pledged themselves to destroy the 
cause of Christ. If that made him 
notorious and a sixteenth-century 
heretic, he was well disposed to accept 
such condemnation, fighting on to the 
end pour encourager Tea autrts. 
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Types of 
ecstasy 


Peter Newman Brooks is a fellow of 
Robinson College, Cambridge. 


that hi; “complexion is between the 
ipvial and the melancholic, moderate- 
Sanguine, and hot”, Professor 
Screech reminds us that, according to 
.the theory of the humours which 
underlay a. great deal of Renaissance 
thought, melancholy was widely 
associated with genius: “Aristotle be- 
lived that ail geniuses were melancho- 
lic; nn assertion he explained yrith the 
j help ofPlatpihe took the inspiration of . 


make condition - hence Professor 
Screech's subtitle: the wisdom of the 
pray;. Montaigne makes an exception 
for a select group of saints, those on 
whom God bestows a special power to 
commune with him. In ail: other cases, 
on the other hand, he shows a pro- 
nounced suspicion of those who 
attempt to use ecstasy as a means of 
access to higher truths or as a guiding 
, principle in their lives. " 


epicurean evolution theory. ThMija 
to Professor Screech, Montaigne* 
espousal of the ideal of constancy can 
now be seen in a wider, more accurate 
context. Perhaps even more importaru- 
ly. Professor Screech has demons- 
trated that it is impossible to arrive ® 

an adequate '- w ' ,nrt of w 

Essays ’ * 


Montaigne and Melancholy: the 
wisdom of (he Essays 
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Montaigne is on uic uiuwuu. w.— - , 
creatural tradidon which insists i ontjf 
fact that man is composed ofbotnww 
and soul - hence the distrust 
ecstasies which ravish the soulfr 0 ^' 
body and turn fureurs into Johe. Mo • 

tellingly still. Professor Screen i 
monslrates how much 
thought is influenced by the Strang 
mixture of AristoteUan, Ptel«» 
Christian .ideas wliich dominated 
thought of his contemporaries. 

His study may make forsoinewbaj 
heavy reading for those who ^ 

familiar with the classics, but Mon 

taigne is quoted in English* » 
should help non-French speow . 
Professor Screech excels In exp° u jrj, •. 
difficult, Often abstruse ; 
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Roman 

images 

revised 

gatapearc'BRome 
to Robert S.MloIa 

CimbrldgeUniversity Press, £19.50 
BBNO 521 253071 

Otttom identifies Shakespeare’s Ro- 
ou plays as those based on Plutarch; 
juLiu Caesar, Antony and Cleopatra 
ud CoHolanus. Yet, as Dr Miola 
inoes, Shakespeare's conception of 
Rone and his imaginative interest in 
la history, ethos ana literature is much 
toon extensive, spanning his entire 
career from The Rape of Lucrece and 
Tm Andronicus to Cymbeline. 

This interest involves a continuous 
and syncretic engagement with certain 
ooim drawn from classical myth and 
poetic tradition, central to which is 


besieged city, and the heroic destiny of 
plus Aeneas. In Shakespeare's recur- 
rent echoing and adaptation of certain 
Virgfliaii scenes in particular Dr Mioia 
fines the deep sources of his Roman 
dtkrn, a. vision which becomes prog- 
ressively more critical of those values 
that "force Romans to lead lives that 
an increasingly at odds with human 
instincts and needs". 

Such a motif, which “became one of 
Shakespeare's most fertile poetic &c- 
qjdslllona”, is Pyrrhus's invasion of 
Fiutn's inner sanctum and his savage 
slaughter of the Trojan kina upon an 
altar, recalled by Aeneas in Book II of 
Virgil's epic. This "sacrilegious intru- 
»n\ the climactic episode In the 
Hstructlon of Troy, serves as a para- 
fcm in Shakespeare's poem for Tar- 
violation of Lucrece, which is 
Pfwnted in terms of the sacking of a 
oty, while In Titus Andronicus the 
rape ed mutilation of Lavinia and the 


wswnent familial revenae is again 
related to the overthrow of civic order 
ttd justice, as Virgilian, Ovidian and 
*wan analogues are woven together 
« reinforce the Roman context of the 
P«y. Impious blood ritual, the denial 
«uie marriage bond and disorder in 
™ Qty are also associated with each 
other in Julius Caesar, where the 
rim lie likening the menacing 
to an emerging snake and 
“«t»r snake-image from Georgies 
ui nuyhave prompted Shakespeare to 
in his crucial soliloquy 
° Caesar as "the adder” and “a 

aiwkcspcare s continuing absorp- 
Mth Verdi” in Antony and 
owes less to the motif of the 
although Dr Miola claims 
the Pyrrhus episode 
S^Mus’s soldiers force their 
2J? Cleopatra’s monument to 
SSElfw.* More significant are the 
^oUections of Dido and Aeneas, 
SCTVe to emphasize Shake- 
BSt* y*? di^rent view of the 
between love and duty, 
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including, of course, Antony’s notably 
un-VirgOran image of those two former 
lovers reunited in the afterlife. Many 
OF the other parallels invoked, includ- 
ing Mars and Venus, Hercules and 
Ompnale, and the conventional 
arming of the epic hero, add to the 
ironic and ambivalent treatment of 
Roman heroic values in the play. 

The critical scrutiny of these values is 
certainly continued in Coriolanus, but 
the grist of allusion which it yields to Dr 
Mioja's mill is relatively } thin and 
lacking in specific point. The compari- 
son between Coriolanus himself and 
Tumus in the second half of the 
Aeneid , "the warrior hero who belongs 
on the battlefield, not in the more 
complex if less exalted space within 
city walls,” does not greatly enhance 
our understanding of the hero or the 
play, while it seems unnecessary to cite 
extracts from Cicero and Quintilian in 
order to demonstrate at some length 
that Coriolanus is not a successful 
orator. 

The chapter on Cymbeline neatly 
rounds off the book and its central 
argument, for here Shakespeare is 
seen recapitulating his own earliest 
work and tempering Roman severity 
with the kindlier virtues of the newer 
nation, Britain. Lucrece and Titus 


Values in 
question 

Ben Jonson: to the First Folio 
by Richard Dutton 
Cambridge University Press. £15.00 
and £4.95 

ISBN 0 521 24313 0 and 28596 8 


Dr Dutton limits his study to the 1616 
folio (apart from the concluding chap- 
ter on Bartholomew Fair), because it 
represents Jonson's own selection of 
his masques, plays and poems, and 
embodies the image of himself as the 
universal man of Tetters by which he 
wished to be known. 

Dr Dutton argues that the whole 
body of Jonson's mature work has a 
common moral nnd social intention 
and uses throughout the same techni- 
que to fulfil it. Jonson's target is the 
‘^understanding” man, and his 
method, after the early plays, is not to 
lay down the moral law In explicit 
terms but to embody without comment 
different sets of values which force the 
auditor to ponder and form his own 
moral judgment. In Volpone, for ex- 
ample, the satanic vitality of Volpone 
himself is strong enough not only to 
dwarf the rout ofhis suitors but even to 
call into question the values of Celia 
and Bonario, so that an audience is 
driven to consider what active qualities 
virtue needs If it is to survive in a 
corrupt world. 

In the Alchemist , the “common- 
wealth” set up by Doll and her fellows 
presents a more dangerous and univer- 
sal appeal than we are apt te recognize, 
since it promises the gratification qf 
everyone’s private fantasies. Surly’s 
uncertain virtue is no match for it, and 
even Lovewit could be called its final 
victim, since his triumph consists only 
in the acquisition of Mammon’s old' 
iron, and the doubtful blessing of 


Arnold in order to define the liberal 
tradidon to which he belongs with its 
central dilemma: how to come to forms 
with a social system which both' sup- 
ports the middle classes in affluence 
and creates the suffering and injustice 
they deplore. It is small wonder that 
scepticism with a dash of affirmationjs 
the characteristic note of , Forsters 
essays which in the. fiction turns into 
the attempt to discriminate between 
the mystery and the muddle of tne 
world. This depiedon of “a liberal at 
war with the liberal imagination , in 
Lionel Trilling's phrase, is not original 
but it is skilfully carried out. 

The question then is paw much ot 
the fiction can be discussed adequately 
In the limited space remaining. The 
author looks in some detail at the first 
of the novels, Where Angels Fear to 
Tread, eliciting some of the major 
thenfes and techniques with subtlety 
from selected, excerpts, foen passes 
quickly over the next three novels, 

? . ' . j . l-nntliu nnd R11C7- 


Andmnicus in particular arc playfully 
rcca»cd as lachimo. that deceitful 
invader, emerges from his version of 
the wooden horse in Imogen's bed- 
chamber and finds that her bedtime 
readma has been Ovid's tale of Tcrcus 
and Philomela. Tragedy is diverted 
into comedy as Imogen escapes from 
Cloten s lustful clutches, chooses dis- 

S iise rather than death, and. unlike 
leopatra, prefers submission to the 
invading Romans. Posthumus's Ro- 
man sense of honour (the wager like 
that made by Collating yields to 
repentance and humility, and he goes 
to war not for fame and conquest but as 
an anonymous British peasant, subse- 


with it. The end product Is to be an 
audience whose cheeks are “red with 
laughter", even If soberer considera- 
tions subsequently raise their heads. 
Indeed , the delight and laughter which 

carefully in the first half of this study; 
The parochial Cambridge ethos with 
its concern as to whether a man had an 
“inside" or not has given way to the 
extraordinary sdope of the last novel, 
with its negative epiphanies, its sense 
of vertigo and futility so effortlessly 
created, its infinite regress of “human- 
ity grading and drifting beyond the 
educated vision, until no earthly in- 
vitation can embrace it”. 

All this leads us so far and so 
suddenly from Forster’s apparent ori- 
gins that the author has no space left to 
redefine his terms to- accommodate, 
this breakthrough. Here one senses 
that there is a bigger book trying to gfct 
out. But the critic’s problem isjUumi- 
nating as a pale reflection of the 
iinvenst's. How did he seek to hold it 
altogether? Or In yWtthWtf. 
terms, what can he 1 do next? His 


lenns, hum wu — . .. , — 

answer was, with consummate timing, 
to end his career as a novelist exactly 
halfway through his long life and 

. _ ...ihe . Cninni onrl'-mflfA 


India as ,a novel ofsplritw qu^*- f 
difficulty is in holding aU ^ fogctlfor, 
: 1 By ' the end Fojstert views have 
■ cha nged ahd expanded fo rapid 
he seems td idhabit a different 


become, a writer “more ahd more 
famous with .eyety book he did not 
write”. 

David Carroll; 

English at 


the ghostly family have rallied round 
him in prison. 

Such a farrago of classical motifs 
revived and revised and turned inside 
out suggest that in Cymbeline 
Shakespeare may well have been look- 
ing back upon what Dr Miola describes 
as “the gloriously slapdash character of 
Elizabethan classicism". 

D. J. Palmer 

D. J. Pabner is professor of English at 
the University of Manchester. 


Dame Pliant for a wife. The note of 
moral tolerance with which the play 
seems to end is a deceptive one, as is 
also the case in Bartholomew Fair, 
where the plea that no one is fit to 

a e since we are all sons of Adam is 
e, significantly, by the corrupt 
Quarlous. Jonson’s major comedies in 
fact seem to raise moral questions 
rather than provide set answers: they 
are rhetorical strategies to make an 
audience think. 

Dr Dutton suggests that the poems 
work in the same way, by the juxta- 
position of contrasting portraits and 
values rather than by overt didactic- 
ism. In The Forest, for example, 
“Drink to me only" follows im- 
mediately after “To Sickness"; and in 
the Epigrams, the one to his reverend 
mentor, the scholar William Camden, 
is sandwiched between “To Dr Empir- 
ic" and “On Court-Worm”. In the 
masques, the systematic exploitation 
of the anti-masque achieves the same 
effect, although the main masque with 
its idealized values functions In a 
different way. teaching by praise and 
challenging the royal actors to be 
worthy of the roles they are perform- 
ing. Jonson’s underlying assumption 
seems to be that human nature is 
corrupt, but that It has, nevertheless, a 
potential for virtue which it is the 
poet's responsibility to foster. The 
ultimate moral responsibility rests, 
however, with the individual himself; 
there is no place In Jonson’s code for 
the mysteries of grace and .divine 
intervention which are so apparent In 
Shakespeare's late romances. 

His analysis throws new light on the 
curiously ambiguous morality of Jon- 
son's best plays; but it does not, to my 
mind, place enough emphasis on the 
"delight” which Jonson always insists 





A small mosaic representing travelling musicians taken from The 
Cultural History of Rome by Henri Sticrlln, (Aurum, £7.95). 


Jonson provides arc the most positive 
and unambiguous expression of his 
own moral beliefs. They spring from 
his own absolute mastery of his 
medium, and make us conscious of 
Jonson himself at the centre of his 
play, the arch-puppeteer manipulating 
his raw material and shaping the 
squalid stuff of human greed and 
corruption into a kind of dance. Jon- 
son's own high art is the demonstration 
and justification of his faith in the 
human potential. 

This, however, is a minor cavil 
against a book which is stimulating, 
balanced and very readable. Dr Dut- 
ton's work is more than just an Intro- 
duction to Jonson: it suggests new 
perspectives on the most familiar 
works and rehabilitates the neglected 


ones such as The Poetaster and Call- 
line. In addition there arc interesting 
conjectures about the importance of 
the child actors, the use of gesture and 
stage-business by actors when they are 
not speaking, and a valuable investiga- 
tion of possible references to tne 
Gunpowder Plot, in which Jonson 
himself- may have been involved as a 
double-agent. Altogether this is a 
book whidi offers profit and pleasure 
to the student and the Jonson scholar 
alike. 


Maurice Evans 

Maurice Evans was until recently pro- 
fessor of English at the University of 
Exeter. 
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Second Edition 

The Rise of the Corporate Economy 

LESLIE HANNAH 
Review of the first edition 

‘A major contribution to business history and to our knowledge of organiza- 
tional change within British burintss in the twentieth century. ’ The Economist 
'Essential reading for historians of business and economists interested in the 
development of the business corporation.' . Bamotmc Journal 

288 psges 

Hardbsck 0 416M850S £11.95 

Paperback 0 416 34860 2 £5.95 

Agriculture, the Countryside and Land Use 

An economic critique 
J. K. BOWERS and P. C. CHESHIRE 
How has the situation developed In which agriculture has become' such a 
creature of state protection , enjoying a level of support many times that available 
to British Rail or British Steel? The authors' thesis is that agricultural change Is 
not the product of impersonal progress but the direct result of agricultural 
support policies, resting on specious economic arguments. These policies have 
led to damage of tbe countryside and wildlife, and even serious problems of 
environmental pollution, This book has inescapable relevance for the policr- 
miker, the taxpayer, the urban user of the British .countryside, and Indeed for 
farmers and ihe ianning lobby, 

192 pages- 

Paperback 0 416 31830 4. £4,95 

An Introduction to South Asia 

B. H. FARMER 

This handbook e xa mines the South Asian environment, the European Impact 
and the coining of Independence and Partition. With the aid of up-to-date 
statistics and analysis of the latest research Mr Farmer evaluates the economic 
development* since IndepenHence, and the questions of South. Aria and the 
wider world. 
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Edited by J, B. GODDARD and A. G. CHAMPION . 

The Urban and Regional Transformation of Britain provides a comprehensive ' 
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priorities of die 1980s, Tbe contributions are distinctive in that their analyses 
cover tbe whole country at a more derailed scafe than the ten Standard Regions 
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Attaining 

identity 

The Welsh Nat ton alls (Party 1925- 
1945: a call to nationhood 
byD.Kyu el Davies 
University of Wa les Press, £12. 95 
ISBN 07083 084 1 4 

Plaid Cymru, the Welsh Nationalist 
Patty, first impressed itself upon (he 
wider British consciousness m July 
1966 when Gwynfor Evans won ha 
famous by-election victory in Carmar- 
then. But it has had a continuous 
history since 1925 when two small 
nationalist groups came together in a 
temperance hotel during the Eistedd- 
fod held at Pwllheli. 

The new party was very much a 
product of the disillusion that followed 
the First World War, in Wales as 
elsewhere, with the struggle for free- 
dom by another Celtic nationalist 
movement in Ireland, and the erosion 
of the older nonconformist Liberalism 
that had dominated Welsh life in the 
decades before 1914. The foundation 
of the party and its struggle for identity 
and survival in the depression years 
and the Second World War remain a 
very shadowy story, and it has now 
been told with admirable detachment 
and scholarly lucidity by D. Hywel 
Davies in this new monograph. 

As he shows, in the 1920s Plaid 
Cymru saw itself as little more than a 

K sure-group on behalf of the Welsh 
_uage and culture. Its appeal was 
focused mainly on lecturers , school- 
teachers and other middle-class pro- 
fessional groups. Only after 1930 did 
Plaid’s leaders accept the need to fight 
parliamentary and focal elections, and 
to direct propaganda towards the non- 
Wclsh-speaking majority in South i 
Wales. Down to 1945, however, the i 
results were minimal. The party re- i 
mained a beleaguered minority, with < 


scant impact upon industrial or urban 
areas. The most notable event in its 
eWy history was the poUticalaison in 
1936 by Saunders Lewis and two other 
leading nationalists (one a Baptist 
minister, the other a schoolmaster and 
author), directed at an RAF bombing 
school in Caernarfonshire. Their sub- 
sequent imprisonment in Wormwood 
Scrubs lent them the necessary aura of 
. martyrdom. . . 

'Otherwise, the first twenty years of 
Plaid Cymru’s history were shot 
through with problems. There were 
tensions between the Welsh-speaking 
. core pf the party and the anglicized 
industrial population of the south and 
north-east. There were ideological 
differences between nonconformist 
. . radical supporters and the rjeo-Catho- 
hc corporate social pbilosophera who 
dominated some higher strata of the 
Patty After , 1939, there were further 
/ divisions betwen anti-fascists, religious 


* Even then, electoral victory was to 

( elude them for a further twenty yenrs, 
and to prove only spasmodic. 

This complex history is analysed by 
1 Hywel Davies with great skill. His 
account is perhaps unduly political. 
Arguably, the main significance of 
Plmd Cymru in the thirties and forties 
was for Welsh cultural life, when such 
apolitical figures as the poet, Williams- 
Parry, or the story- writer, Kale- 
Robcrts, could be swept into political 
commitment. Nor does he compare 
Welsh nationalism in its embryonic 
phase with other ethnic minorities in 
Europe such as the Bretons, Flemings 
or Basques. Even so, his book is most 
valuable, much the best account of the 
formative years of Plaid Cymru that 
has ever been written. It Is a notable 
addition both to the literature on 
modern Wales and to studies of plur- 
ism and ethnic and regional diversity in 
these islands. 

Kenneth O. Morgan 

Kenneth O. Morgans " Labour in 
Power 1945-SI” is la be published by 
Oxford University Press in February. 

No clear 
escape 

The Arms Race 

by Michael Sheehan 

Martin Robertson, £16.50 and £5.95 

ISBN 0 85520 630 6 and 631 .4 

The Independent Nuclear State, The 

United Stales, Britain and the Military 

Atom 

by John Simpson 
Macmillan, £25.00 
ISBN0333 238303 

fn writing about the theory of arms 
races, Michael Sheehan makes some 
fundamental and important points. He 
explains that arms races are not the 
product of one all-embracing explana- 
tion, like the action-reaction hypoth- 
esis. He demonstrates that they do not i 
necessarily cause wars, although they 1 


l*: 

■ + 
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The three men who burned an RAF bombing school in 1936 - D. J. 
Williams, (he Reverend Lewis Valentine and Saunders Lewis. 


certainly exacerbate the dangers of sional fears lest Britain pay any pnee - 
miscalculation In I ntemationaf crises, even the transfer of nuclear weapor 

AjhL he indicates that they con and design data to France - to enter the 
should be restrained or controlled. EEC. As many of these issues are nov 

His aim in amplifying these points is settled, and with both government! 

t0 , orm E " e "non-spcdallst reader” committed to new weapon program- 
without becoming too Immersed in mes, he perceives the possibility of a 
detail or too polemical in argument, more stable and harmonious military 
This objective, though laudable, is nuclear relationship in the 1980s 
difficult to attain in view of the com- . Political decisions could still disrunt 
plescxty of the topic, the vast body of ■ this relationship, especially the elec- 
Uterature, and the hazards which await tian of a British government intent 


in three paragraphs without any refer- 
ences. He discusses the targeting and 
opportunity costs of Trident but neith- 
er the significance of a second centre of 
decision-making within Nato nor a 
weapon of last resort nor the implica- 
tions of nuclear disarmament. Read- 
ers, whether specialist or non-special- 
ist, would be better advised to consult 
John Simpson's work. 

Although there are already several 
accounts of Britain's evolution as a 
nuclear weapon state, this book does 
not simply explain how that evolution 
occurred but it also considers future 
policy options in light of this history. 

In his review of the past forty years 
of British atomic energy research, 
John Simpson emphasizes the diffi- 
culty of distinguishing between the 
civil and military aspects of the pro- 
gramme. He describes the tensions 
which have beset the military trading 
relationship, including British fears of 
becoming too dependent upon Amer- 
ican protection, disagreements over 
nuclear weapon policy, and Congres- 
sional fears test Britain pay any pnee - 
even the transfer of nuclear weapon 
aesfen data to France - to 'enter the 
EEC, As many of these issues are now 
settled, and with both governments 
committed to new weapon program- 
mes, he perceives the possibility of a 
more stable and harmonious military 
nudear relationship in the 1980s. 

Political decisions could still disrupt 




these problemshad he been less ambl-' 

ffous in tho scope of his writing. Yet he 

has.chdsct) to explain not merely the 
theory- of arms races but also the 
superoower. strategic balance, nudear 
proliferation, the arms races in space ■ 
a nd In chemical weaponry , the bale nee 
of; conventional and theatre . nuclear 
forces in Europe, arms control and 


energy programme. 

An avowed destruction of nuclear 


no moral distinction between English 
hflporiali.sm and German Nazism. In- 

£ ffew i Saunders Lewis, a poet and man 
; 0 f tetters of Immense distinction (still 
nllve and well today in Pcnnrth at the 
•age of 90) provided throughout a 


-o- — . ptuiHftay lUIVIUUipul a 

: Personal focus for Internal doctrinal 
dispute, with his rightist emphasis on 
the pre-Indastrlai, prc-Tbdor. organic 
Welsh nation, and his acknowledged 
oebt to far-right French nationalist 
writers such as Charles Mnurras and 
Maurice Bairds, Lewis was neither 
really a fascist nor andsemitic, but it is. 


As a result the work is somewhat 
uneven In. quality, Some chapters, 
particularly those which comment 
upon Soviet doctrine and practice, are 
less comprehensive than others, This 
may reflect a limited choice of sources 
(there are no references to the writings 
of Holloway, MccGuire, Donnelly or 
Vigor in the footnotes or bibliogra- 
phy); it may also Indicate a lack of 
space In which to relate the moderniza- 
tion of weapon systems to chaoses in 


Hammer 
and tongs 

* The Tools of Government 
by Christopher C. Hood - 

MacmiUan,£12,50 and £4.95 

ISBN 0 333 34395 6 and 34396 4 


actually do admits of vs 


governments 
lous answers 
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weapons would not constitute dis- 
armament unless it was believed by 
sceptical leaders overseas. Fostering 
such belief would not be easy. Britain 
is bound by treaty commitments to 
safeguard American nuclear weapon 
data and so could not destroy tier 
weapon stocks under conditions of 
International inspection. As she would 
retain the weapon design knowledge, 
fissile fabrication facilities, and large 
stocks of weapon grade plutonium 
(augmented each year from her civi- 
lian nuclear energy programme), she 
would retain the capacity in an 
emergency to make primitive nuclear 
weapons, 

Simpson argues, in effect, that the 
relationship between the dvll and 
military components of the nuclear 
energy programme has created a situa- 
tion in which “there appears no easy 
and clean escape from the complex 
pressures of nuclear weapon posses- 
sion”. This is a sober conclusion from a 
comprehensive, detailed and impress- 
ive work. 

E. M. Spiers . 

E- M. Spiers is lecturer in defence 
studies in the school of history/ at the 
University of Leeds . 

Nuclear Disengagement in Europe, 
edited by Sverre Lodgaard and Marek 
Thee, is the result of a conference 
organized by the Stockholm Interna- 
tional Peace Research Institute and 
Pugwash Conferences on Science and 
World Affairs. The contributors dis- 
cuss the possibility of nuclear weapon- 
free zones for the Nordic and Baltic 
'regtons. The book Is published by 
Taylor and Francis at £17.00. 


formation); treasure (money); author- 

SLteLP 0 ™): organization 

gtock of people, skills and buildings). 
This basic scheme permits the identi- 
fication of twelve basic kinds of effec- 
tors and eighteen detectors which are 
described m the first two sections of 
book. Part III revisits the analytic- 
al, diagnostic and prescriptive objec- . 
fives, concluding that government has 
a relatively limited, basic “tool-kit"; 

themtx of tools has changed since 
the 1950s to an emphasis on "cheque- 
book 1 government; and that the mis- 
application of tools is a more common 

K roblem than '•overload”. For the 
iture, success Iq government will 
depend .On the itoOgfoative redeploy- 
a fixed b^of tools. • 

'. This is a careftd and thorough analy- 
as'pf what government do, Although 
iiberaily sprinkled wjth neologisms, 
the text- is well signposted witnT fre- 


Continuing 

struggle 

Black Politics In South Africa slm*" 
1945 

by Tom Lodge 
Longman, £15. 00 and £5.95 
1SBN0582 643287 and 643279 

Usually tittle taith can be plaredhl 
publisher’s blurb. Tom LodgeMjw! 
Is an exception , for it does provided 
most comprehensive history yet wii. 
ten of the development of muss protest 
movements among black South Afti- 
cans since 1945. 

That alone makes it an important 
contribution to the political literature 
on South Africa, but it has other 
virtues to add to its comprehensive 
cover. It is a balanced, well researched 
study which, although sympathetic to 
the black cause, identifies the weak- 
nesses as well as the strengths of the 
various forms that black political activ- 
ity has taken. Also, when there k 
insufficient evidence to make a judg- 
ment Lodge is prepared to say so. 

Lodge argues that if a political 
movement is to be successful it mast 
have a strong organization and a 
responsive leadership as well as Ideolo- 
gical commitment. With that In mind 


he contrasts the experiences in exile of 
the two largest black parties - the 
African National Congress (ANC) and 
the Pan African Congress (PAC). 
While the PAC has suffered from lad 
of organization and purpose and io- 
adequate leadership, the ANC has 
weathered successfully the difficulties 
of exiled life and is now enjoying a 
revival in South Africa with its cam- 
paign of “armed propaganda". Yet the 
AnC has never entirely removed the 
doubt about the part played by white 
communists; a doubt trial in part led to 
the PAC breakaway and was later 
revived by the Black Consciousness 
Movement, with its emphasis on an 
"Africanist" viewpoint. The position 
appears to be that the ANC as a whole 
is ‘‘a broad church” and one that strives 
to avoid racism, but white communists 
do carry influence in the leadership 
circle. 

Lodge identifies fourphasesof biact 
political activity since 1945 in each ot 


which objectives and methods have 
changed. This chronological approach, 
which provides a Broad frame- 
work for the whole study, lays mow 
emphasis on description limn anal- 
ysis. Lodge pays attention to the 
local background of events which adds 
authenticity by reminding us that the 
skills or lack of them of local leaden 
can . often count for more than pro- 
nouncements of central commillres, 
and that people are usually more 

R red to demonstrate against a rise 
s fares than in favour of sow 
abstract political principle. However, 
as Lodge himself recognizes, 
approach carries the danger of KSJjg 
tne wood for the trees. Tost is partly 
the case. The book would have bene- 
fited from more explicit general con- 
clusions, and from a recognition of tw 
broader international scene wPi 
which black politics has 0 P^ fl, *r 
While the international setting is intro- 
duced through the wile of the major 
parties, the book could almost be reafl 
as though black nationalism ** 
phenomenon peculiar to South Africa, 
Another doubt about the lack of !M 


black political deveiopnaent. 
singles out the events of the mid 1Y 
as different in . kind from 
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pouncai, a crisis wmw. 
are apparently incapable ot _ p»o 
through reform". Certainly 
the black uprising of the 1970s 
greater than anything that hfld 8 
before, but the events of the earn 
1960s also provided a hmdamen^ 
crisis which the authorities were m? 
able of resoMng^ ^by refori m. , 

South African politics 
in a setting of chronic tensioning 
th b white minority is determlnw ^ 
retain a white controlled state . . 
the black nationalist partieS|ertW - 
niittbd to the overthrow of that sw 
No resolution by reform 

.While Ihpse views persist, Be even 

Op the early 1970s, should * - 

.that Ught, as one set, of eonfl|c 
continuing struggle. TJ ' 
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Wage 

packets 

ftooomki of Unemploy ment: an j 

lyrical perspective , 

teKuiCasson ‘ 

yjrtiD Robertson, £17.50 j 

ISBN 085520 673 X | 

— 1 — 1 — — — — — — ~ j 

The length and severity of the present ■ 

session inevitably invites compari- 
pivllh that of the 1930s. Keynesian 
{aaoimcs was bom in that period and 
fc popularly believed to nave been 
responsible for the unparalleled 
pwih and prosperity Britain enjoyed 
S Ibe twenty-five years after the war. 

Yet a growing and influential num- 
bci of economists would argue that the 
accumulation of budget deficits and 
Acoverfull employment of this period 
nt responsible for the present reces- 
oon. Keynesian economics, it is con- 
Koded, far from representing a major 
shuce in econonuc theory was in fact 
u unwelcome digression, while Key- 
eeri verbal lambasting or his classical 
Htdecessors was ill-conceived and 
appropriate. 

the time is ripe for a reappraisal of 
Ac analysis of unemployment and the 

a f recommendations offered by 
cal economists. In this boox 
Mark Casson seeks “to restore the 
dtslcal economists to their rightful 
jfee in the British tradition”, and in 
s> doing suggests that “the economics 
dPiggit is of far greater importance 
tkn the economics of Keynes". This 
my ruffle a few feathers in the British 
wnomlcs establishment, but it is an 
Hpment that readers will find they 
orcot dismiss lightly. 

Croon offers a reappraisal of the 
•was of the classical economists in 
wlp of modern theoretical de- 
and in so doing demons- 
WttiM relevance of their analysis of 
foe ntawar British economy to the 
pwfisof today. Those familiar with 
^son’* earlier writings on the theory 
« awnployment and the entre- 
will appreciate that it is far from 
* ttffpd rehabilitation of Pigou et al. 
« bruits to the task considerable 
*“utical skills and originality of 
*«gnt and provides a stimulating and 
P^owdve analysis of the causes of 
^“Cnt high levels of unempioy- 


Wwyment as detailed by Casson 
“ i “employment is caused by a 
^ wage that is fixed too high in 
■Milan to productivity, and this prob- 
P^wlariy acute in certain 
of the economy. Together 
^developments result in structural 
gployment which is largely imper- 
T 5 to the reflationary policies that 
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the 1930a ’fare' 




A. C. Pigou 

are part of the standard Keynesian 
package. 

The author emphasizes that the 
traditional approach to identifying 
structural unemployment is in- 
appropriate. In the past this has been 
accomplished by counting the number 
of unfilled vacancies and suggesting 
that the unemployed coexisting along- 
side these are structurally unem- 
ployed, for they evidently nave the 
wrong skills or reside in the wrong 
location to fill these jobs. However, 
tills traditional analysis makes no re- 
ference to the wage level which should 
move to equate supply and demand. 
Casson reminds us that in expanding 
industries employers could bid up 
wages to speed recruitment, but in so 
doing they would reduce the number 
of vacancies. In contrast, in contract- 
ing industries potential vacancies may 
be choked off ir reductions in real wage 
growth are resisted. 

Casson employs modem disequilib- 
rium theory to illustrate that the 
unemployment that emerges In the 
declining sector may reduce the excess 
demand for labour in the growing 
sector through the spillover effect. 
Thus the number of potential vacan- 
cies and the “true” level of structural 
employment are much greater than 
those recorded in official statistics, and 
of those that are recorded, one might 
suggest an increasing number are to be 
found abroad. The vacancies that are 
being created today are for shipyard 
workers in Korea rather than in 
Clydeside! . 

The focus of the classical theory of 
the labour market is on real wage 
bargaining, and accordingly classical 
economists warned that policies aimed 
at reducing the real wage by inflation 
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short run. In the long run they advo- 
cated raising the level of productivity 
as the only way of restoring balance. In 
contrast, traditional Keynesian theory 
with its emphasis on money wage 
bargaining largely ignored the labour 
market. Considerable empirical evi- 
dence has been amassed in recent 
years to support the views of the 


economic policy. These range from 
stabilization policy (Matthews) to 
inflation and the external balance 
(Paish), planning (Opie), targets 
and Instruments (K al dor) , me post- 
1974 recession (Taylor), the En- 
glish disease" (Phelps Brown), de- 
industrialization (Ajit Singh) and 
one account of inflation (Ball and 
Bums). All certainly substantia 
pieces, but their reproduction 
ancj the consequentially restricted 
number can really give only a rather 
gatchy account of a period of about 

Professor Feinstein’s introduction 
competently summarizes each essay , 
but nis judgments are so mainstream 
' as to verge on the anodyne, He 
describes HarrodV biography .^of 
Keynes as “splendid but students 
should be warned that d ean t afes 
elements of hagiography. And Fern- 
stein’s own magnificent work on 
national' -income statistics should 
perhaps have made him more scep- 
tical about endorsing manyassess- 
ments of economic policy then. He 

understandablYshpws some nostal- 

tria for the golden age of demand 
management (which 

. ^ The 


classical economists while it has re- 
cently been revealed that real wage 
rigidity is higher in Britain than in any 
other major OECD country. Money 
wages are most rigid in the US where 
the practice of the three-year wage 
contract dominates. In the UK in 
contrast, wage contracts arc of flexible 
duration and are renegotiated if infla- 
tion exceeds its expected levels. The 
central question is therefore: why do 
real wages exhibit such inflexibility in 
the UK? 

Pigou regarded trade unions as a 
force establishing unrealistically high 
real wage levels, and Casson reports 
this view with some sympathy. More 
significantly, however, he speculates 
that individuals may be unable to 
distinguish between a long-term 
structural decline in demand and a 
cyclical downturn and for this reason 
continue to hold unrealistic wage 
aspirations or remain attached to de- 
clining industries. 'Ibis argument 
which emphasizes possible Informa- 
tion imperfections or more probably 
parochialism and inflexibility on the 
part of both workers and managers 
alike, is finding increasing favour in 
modern theories of trade union and 
labour market behaviour. 

Casson suggests that similar inflexi- 
ble social attitudes and myopic percep- 
tions of their present situation inhibit 
worker mobility which he regards as 
the long-term solution to structural 
unemployment. The classical econom- 
ists similarly emphasized the import- 
ance of impediments to labour mobil- 
ity, and Casson recasts their arguments 
into the more modern mould of dis- 
equilibrium theory and the theory of 
job search to emphasize the relevance 
of their analysis. 

Casson details a dynamic theory of 
structural change which emphasizes 
the importance of adapting labour 
supply to the changing employment 
demands of the new technologies and 
tastes, and the difficulties of maintain- 
ing full employment when workers 
attached to declining industries resist 
both relative and absolute reductions 
In their real wage. It is a process in 
which the least enterprising workers 
and employers become concentrated 
in areas othighest unemployment. It 
emerges that unemployment In these 
areas cannot be accounted for by the 
fact that they contain more than their 
fair share or declining industries and 
that area specific features such as 
attitudes, industrial practices and en- 
trepreneurial talent are of major Im- 
portance. 

Evidently this Is a work of consider- 
able importance which demands a 
wide readership. The dynamic theory 
of structural change he develops and 
the rigidities that assume a central role 

n HAMfilnmnn via* nmfnimrl. 


Iy depressing explanation of today's 
problems of unemployment. 

R, F. Elliott 

R. F. Elliott is senior lecturer in. 
economics at the University of Aber- 
deen. 


appeared in 1962, the second in. 
1969; this third edition brings the 
story almost up to date. Tbe last 
three chapters (1950-1980) have 
been virtually completely rewritten; 
earlier chapters have been shortened 
but also extensively revised. 

As before, the impressive feature 
is the sheer volume of research cited : 
each of the.main chapters contains 
some l50-200 references. Indeed, it 
should be taken as a compliment to 
suggest that the volume is better 
treated as an extensively annotated 
bibliography than as a sustained 
narrative or analysis. . 

Most interest in this new edition 
will centre on its treatment qf the last 
ten to fifteen years. Here Pollards 
strengths and vreaknesses appear 
very sharply. On the plus side, It Is 
not easy to find examples of slgmfi-. 
cant: work by others which are not 
referred to: this Includes micro as 
well as macroeconomic research and 
commentary. On the ipinus side, 
while the narrative flow Is main- 
tained the analysis is not always 


oavil: to achieve so much in unaer 
450 ipfages with ' such a wealth of 
documentation is truly impresrfve. 

Michoeisa^ Is. profttsiaf of eedfio- 
ntfestat the t/^iversity of fgas. 
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The Changing Role of Fathers 
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Social Policy and Social Welfare 

Edited by Martin Lonay, David Boswell and John Clarke 
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Paper £8.95 
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Talk 

An analysis of speech and non- verba I behaviour In conversation 
fay Geoffrey Beattie . ... . 

An exploration of how spontaneous speech and non-verbal behaviour are 
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Abusing Science l 

The case a^lnst creationism 
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Stephan Jay Gould, Harvard Untvsnfty 
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byRldtardStavane • 
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BOOKS 

Lines of 
descent 


Genetics 

byJ.R.S.Fincham 
John Wright, £12.50 
ISBN 07236 0661 7 
Genes 

by Benjamin Le win 
Wiley, £27.85 

ISBN0471093165 

Genetics has now become a popular 
subject, considered by many sixth- 
formers contemplating higher educa- 
tion as a new and exciting biological 
discipline. 

During th past five years, 
two major changes can be identified 
which I believe arc responsible for the 
widespread acknowledge ment that 
genetics is a subject of major biological 
and medical significance. First, the 
revolutionary new techniques of gene- 
tic engineering are providing the oasis 
for the industrial production of hither- 
to scarce and expensive medical, agri- 
cultural and food products and for the 
construction of new organisms tailor- 
made for specific tasks - for example, 
the purification of contaminated wa- 
ter, the utilization of waste, and 
attempts to increase the efficiency of 
traditional biological processes like 
fermentation. The commercial import- 
ance of these developments has cre- 
ated a considerable demand for gradu- 
ates trained in genetics and related 
disciplines. 

Second, ihe accumulation of much 
new data has provided further proof of 
the universality of many genetic pro- 
cesses. Genetics as a subject has in fact 
existed for some time as two major 
branches - classical genetics (largely 
concerned with higher organisms) ana 
molecular (ormicrobial) genetics. This 
latter, younger branch lias followed a 
pathway overlapping more with bio- 
'chemistry v than its parent .discipline, 
'the tea«ons being that prokaryotes 
(bacteria and viruses)-- nave small 
chromosomes containing only a few 
genes and that it has long been possible 
. to obtain highly purified and concen- 
trated preparations of microbial DNA 
•and RNA suitable for molecular analy- 
sis. Recent technical developments, 
particularly associated with genetic 
engineering, have now made It possi- 
ble to isolate equivalent-sized chromo- 
some segments from any organism 1 
with the same degree of purity and 
. concentration. The effect of this has 
jbeen.to produce some quite dramatic - 
• advances • in our knowledge . of the : 



utmusjouo gtabro Georg fchret. Taken from R. H, Rfchens’s Elm, a 
comprehensive mbnograph on one of the three principal landscape 
trees of England, published by Cambridge University Press at £35.00. 
Besides ecology f history, use and distribution ,-the book also considers 
the place of the Elm In literature and the visual arts. 


(eukaryotes). With this has come: a 1 
fusion of the two branches of genetics 
iand the realization that an under- 
. istpflding of such complex genetic lnlcr- 
/. actions as those which determine de- 
velopment and evolution ■ Is within 
..sight. There Is no shortage of Ideas, 
and genetics is now in full swing, being 
driven to a large extent by the pace at 
.which the technology advances. 

. . Those developments have inevitably' 
influenced the way the subject is. 
taught and the supporting textbooks. 

. Although components of genetics are 
•now incorporated Into various under- 
graduate courses, it is taught mainly In 
two contexts: as courses in genetics,' 


bookshelf ten textbooks of the same 
general type published in the past five 
years -his excellent textbook succeeds 
well. Tills is partly because several 
important topics have very recently 
become much dearer - for example, 
transposition, genetic recombination, 
DNA repair, eukaryote gene express- 
ion and oncogenes - and partly be- 
cause, (he author, with his unusual 
breadth of knowledge and understand- 
ing of genetics, is in a better position 
than most to attempt the fusion of 
genetics into the single subject that it 
has become. While reading the book, I 
was reminded of the direct and unclut- 
tered style of his lectures that I listened 
to oyer 25 years ago. 

. Divided iqto. 19 chapters - each 
ending with a brief summary, selected 
further reading (mostly review arti- 
cles) and a set of carefully prepared 
problems (with full and constructive 
answers) * the book proceeds from a 
discussion of the components of hered- 
ity (DNA, chromosomes, and the 
sexual cycle) and eukaryote chromo- 
some genetics to cytogenetics and the 
consequences of chromosome varia- 
tion, This main section on eukaryote 
genetics ends with chapters dealing 
separately with extrachromosomal 
heredity, ! continuous variation and 
par asexual analysis (incorporating an 
Interesting account of the use of non- 
sexual Methods for the genetic analysis 
of cells in culture). The molecular 
aspects of genetics are grouped Into a 
major section of eight chapters de- 
voted to microbial genetics, mutation 
(chapter ]3 is a fine exposition of the? 
enormous value of mutations other 
than as genetic markers), the methods 
and applications or genetic engineer^ 
ing and differentiation. The book ends 
with accounts of population genetics 
Bnd human genetics, and a selection of 
primary references. 

Genes is an attractively produced 
book, with large, two-tone diagrams In 
the style of Scientific American. Being 
concerned with genes rather than 
genetics, its scope Is more limited and 


detail. 

Dr Lewln, the editor of Cell, has 
achieved a fine balance of genetics and 
biochemistry in his writing and has 
brought together in this single volume 
the experience gained from his encyc- 
lopedic three-volume treatise on 
Gene Expression. 

D. A. Ritchie 

D. A. Ritchie is professor of genetics at 
the University of Liverpool. 


Petroleum 

origins 

An Introduction to the Physics and 
Chemistry of Petroleum 
by R. R, F. Kliighorn 
Wiley, £19.50 
ISBN 0471 900540 

Petroleum is a natural resource of 
considerable general interest, espe- 
cially in this country, although we have 
come to take the revenue from the 
North Sea for granted - somowhat 
unwisely as it will not last all that much 
longer. All the more reason, there- 
fore, to know what petroleum is'and 
how it is formed and, hence, how we 
might find more, of it. 

The past ten years have seen major 
advances in our understanding of the 


. j ' 


pnnes, Key developments of technique 
and theory have led to an interplay 
wiiich has brought petroleum science 
new confidence ana predictive power. 
What 1 is the current view of the origin 
of petroleum? 

. First, organic matter, originated by 
phytoplankton blooms, was deposited 
in the. bottom sediments of ancient 
seas therc to be worked over by the 


dynamics (plate tectonics), palaco- 
geography, oceanic circulation, nut- 
rient-rich surface waters, plankton 
blooms and anoxic bottom conditions. 
Hie appropriate heat flux and time 
then relate in part to the depth of 
burial and the thickness and nature of 
the Earth's crust at that site. How to 
find it7 Using caution and imagination. 




and the techniques of structural geolo- 
gy, sedimentology, geophysics and 
geochemistry, mathematical "models” 


can be devised and then computer 
manipulated in the four dimensions of 
spare and time. However, although the 
economic prizes are becoming in- 
creasingly harder to win, further data 
acquisition and research effort con- 
tinue to provide the best basis for 
successful prediction. 

In his preface, Dr Kinghorn indi- 
cates that his book is not a research 
text, but rather “an introduction to the 
story of petroleum and the use of 
organic geochemistry in exploration”. 
Organic geochemistry is the study of 
the origin and fate of carbon com- 
pounds (including petroleum) and 
organic matter in the Earth's crust. 
However, although his aims of intro- 
ducing geology students at all levels to 
the “Ossie principles of oil field fluid 
origin, behaviour, alteration and ap- 
plication” and teach them the "lan- 
guage of organic geochemistry”, are 
worthy, his book will not achieve 
them. Furthermore, it lacks precision 
and panache. Although there is a need 
for a book of this type, the author 
should have Identified better the 
growth areas and provided more of a 
synthesis. 

Klnghom's book owes a great deal 
to suen volumes as Tissot and Welte’s 
Petroleum Formation and Occurrence; 
and most of the illustrations and tables 
are directly reproduced from such 
sources. Although some sections are 
reasonably up-to-date, others show a 
rather uncritical appraisal of the litera- 
ture and read as if written directly from 
filing cards, with one paragraph per 
literature citation. Old and recent 
references often mingle anachronisti- 
caily and the perspective on develop- 
ments goes awry. More seriously, 
some processes are presented to the 
reader not as working hypotheses but 
as guaranteed phenomena. Especially 
disappointing is the lack of detailed 
ca^e-histories, illustrated with appro- 
priate maps, sections, and chemical and 


physical data. 
Despite its 


Despite its faults and the numerous 
errors in diagrams, formulae and refer- 
ences, this book does bring together 
much useful material on a wide range 
of topics. Particularly disappointing, 
however, was Kinghom's somewhat 
cursory account of the molecular char- 
acterization of petroleum, in which he 
fails to mention newly established links 
between the natural product organic 
chemistry of marine plankton and 
bacteria and of terrestrial higher 
plants, the organic matter of sediments 
and the hydrocarbons of crude oils. 
Overall, the feeling of direct contact 
with active research is missing. 

Geoffrey Eglinton 

Geoffrey Eglinton is professor of orga- 
nic geochemistry at the University of 
Bristol. 
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by Charted Nash and Siddhartha Sen 

Academic Pressi £25.00 ' 

ISBN 012 5140800 

At last: topology without tears. This is 


f 1 '“««ure ana the math emafai 
tertpound ol the typical phH 
this book should satisfy a rffiSf’ 
. The topological suijccTnSl 
include mappings and tepdoS t 
variants, homotopy, homdogK 
mology. fibre bundles, and C 
Jieory. Applications include ft 
Mills, theory (and other gfi 
theories), symmetry breaking irfoS 

in O'*™* m®. w 

Yang-Mil s instantons and monowta 
Hiere is also a small amount of Tocal« 
differential geometry, such asexteriw 
differentiation and Lie differenllatS? 
but generally the authors introdure 
only as much as is necessary 
subsequent topological theory. 
There are no non-topological a> 

K tions in physics. In this sense this 
exactly complements my on 
Geometrical Methods of Maihemsx 
Physics (Cambridge University Press) 
which concentrates on the diferewhl 
structure and does little topology. 

Bernard Schutz 

Bernard Schutz Is reader in ge/uml 
relativity at University College, Cardiff. 

Road to 
analysis 

Undergraduate Analysis 
by Serge Lang 
Springer, DM94.00 
ISBN 3 540 90800 5 

An old book in a new wrapper, 
Undergraduate Analysis is a revised 
version of tbe same author's Analyst! I 
(Addison-Wesley, 1968). Lang has 
designed his text as a first course Is 
analysis and presupposes the mathe- 
matical maturity acquired by student! 
who will ordinarily have had two yean 
of calculus. He has also intended that U 
be used for an honours course ft/ 
first-year and second-year unfotrarj 
students who have had caiazhts fi 
American high schools. 

Organized into five main partsp 
view of calculus, convenience, appwa- 
tions of the integral, calculus m vector 
spaces, and multiple integration), 
book's principal aim is the extension w 
the differential and integral calm™ 
from the real line into the selling of* 
normed vector space. For most stu- 
dents in the United Kingdom, 
review of calculus would be imu 
introduction to analysis, as they arrjw 
at university with little more than a 
smattering of fluxions, . 

Unfortunately, however, there w* 
many points which, although th? 
might irritate but not perhaps gW W* 
disturb a more experienced siwg 

will create real difficulty for Ihe 
ner. For example, early in the WrtlK 
concept of union is defined only to* 
pair of sets. Soon after, the 
used for an infinite sequence lSL n J| 
without explanation. Thedenmtw 
limit of a function at a point is not w 
standard one and ft Is used 
loosely in the definition jj 
fcrentiability. Not unreasonably, 
attempt is made to construct ■* 
numbers from more pnmltiwobjKj 
unfortunately, however, an i 
is made to the effect that In an o - 
field Cauchy completeness g 

least upper bound property . Tb J 1 
ty of thlscan be seen 
completion of a non-Arcblmtf 
ordered field. o( 

Even worse, from the yffifflhis 
practical analysis, aftf igjg** 
the first mean value ,*«** 
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il prove mem. mere » 
g however, of a number rjOjyjj 
; topics, and pleasant, featur^^^ 

< . book Include a nice treat®® 11 
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Crystal 

lattices 

(wail Symmetry: theory of 
flloiir crystallography 
hM. A. Jaswon and M. A. Rose 
HisHorwood: Wiley, 

XI8.50 and £8.50 

EBN0853 12229 6 and 520 1 

■pjdc arc many ways in which mole- 
(ota can differ in composition or, 
ibeo two species are composed of the 
same set of atoms, by the arrangement 
of these atoms in space. However, if 
twinolecules are identical in terms of 
anposilion and spatial arrangement 
fey may yet differ. These differences, 
in electronic and nuclear properties, 
ftr instance, are an area of consider- 
able current research activity. 

Much less explored are the consequ- 
ents of arranging such identical yet 
(SSerent molecules in a crystal lattice. 
Dus, a paramagnetic species of mole- 
cufccMlaining unpaired electrons with 
electron spin equals plus or minus one 
half may be arranged in a crystal lattice 
stefa that those molecules with spin of 
eta one half occupy one sub-set of 


bttice positions and those with spin of 
outtsone half occupy a second sub-set. 
Whereas x-ray diffraction studies would 
not distinguish between the two spin 
i)p«-so that the spin-ordering of the 
lattice would not be revealed - these 
mangements may be revealed by dif- 
faction studies using polarized neut- 
ral, What, then, are the possible 
fftoonships between the spatial 
nangements revealed by the x-ray and 
mm studies? 

The Idea of differences beyond 
liosc of space leads naturally to differ- 
ences in colour. The difference be- 
tnenspln of plus one half and spin of 
ehns one half corresponds to the 
SsciWM between two colours, con- 
TO&oally chosen to be black and 
*®*jAn additional operation, over 
udawe those appropriate to three 
™*«ions. is required to Interconvert 
Mjwsof different colour or of dlffe- 
spin. Corresponding to the space 
g3»«*-ray crystallography are the 
and white, the grey and the 


»na White, the grey and the 
wiitless space groups revealed by 
P®hted neutron diffraction. Two- 
®*«ir groups were first discussed in 
^context of antisymmetry by Shub- 
^ hi 1944; the extension of the 
to other colour groups of 
27^!p graphic Importance, tiie 
and six colour groups, has 
Ihe work of Zamorzaev 
tiW)- Only the two-colour case is 
within Jaswon and Rose’s 
^though the title is such that 
t? might be expected, 
i ne book is concerned with conven- 
"wai apace groups and the two-colour 
woups; the concern is with their 
not *eir applica- 
^t^PiteUs title, about four-fifths 
book is devoted to the classical 
groups and about one-fifth to the 
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gpw that the number of the conven- 
soaca omiin, __ 
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un? l ^ c ot ° er seven come 
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, . Jjcaow of no other source with 


to detaliM n UI n .° oiner source with 

much of the rest of the 
listed among the 
ol the book. In- 
Found JLw! ^ J 118 * what back- 
*rreo ^ Reeled to have. 

ptjjtatioiw are used but 
the transition 
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A typical Olmec colossal head (height 2.8 metres), at San Lorenzo 
Tenochtitlan in central Mexico. Taken from Tufa; the Toltec capital of 
ancient Mexico by Richard A. Diehl, published by Thames and 
Hudson at £16.00. 


equation without definition or use of 
the term "direct product". Il is unfor- 
tunate that the first equation in the 
chapter on the mathemlcal formula- 
tion of point groups should contain two 
priming errors. 

Although there are sections of real 
value, my overall impression is that 
this book, devoted to a detailed enum- 
eration of space and two-colour space 
groups but devoid of application, will 
not have wide appeal, Its aufbau 
approach is attractive, but this is more 
tnen offset by the use of ex cathedra 
statements, which lead to the freement, 
but unanswered, question "why”? 

S.F.A, Kettle 

S.F.A. Kettle is professor of chemical 
sciences at the University of East 
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Powers of 
attraction 

Superconducting Magnets 
by Martin N. Wilson 
Oxford University Press, £17.50 • 
ISBN Q 19 854805 2 

Superconductivity, the complete dis- 
appearance of electrical resistance m 
some metals below a certain very low 
critical temperature, was discovere 
by Onnes in 1911 . Thus there arose t 
possibility of carrying current with no 
ohmic loss and therefore no power 
consumption, except for the energy 
required to liquify the helium which 
keeps the superconductor below its 
critical temperature. • 

For many years, however, this phe- 
nomenon remained a laboratory 
curiosity because it was found that 
superconducting metals have a very 
low tolerance of magnetic fields, so 
that above a small critical flux density 
they revert to their normal resistive 
state. The metals were therefore use- 
less for high-power superconducting 
magnets, and it was not until the 
discovery of high-field superconduot- 
Ing alloys about 25 years ago that the 
way opened for the commercial use of 

electrical machines of various typs? 
and sizes, superconducting magnets 

for. buctear. magnetic r^namce 

(NMR). body scanners, to thegiam 

for various types of magnetic separ 
ator verv large power station _gener 
Tifr cantainment 


With so much activity in this subject 
- especially the use of superconductiv- 
ity to produce very strong magnetic 
fields for which conventional magnets 
would be cither impracticable or too 
expensive to operate - the appearance 
of this book by a well-known worker in 
this field is most timely. Magnet desig- 
ners and users will find here a wealth of 
information and detail that is either 
not to be found in the presently 
■ available literature or only in technical 
papers from a variety of sources. For 
' specialists the book is essential read- 
ing; and those on the fringe of the 
subject - for example, developers and 
users of equipment containing super- 
. conducting magnets - will require 
frequent access to a copy. 

The first three short chapters intro- 
duce superconductivity, its applica- 
tions, and magnet configurations. 
Those readers for whom this topic, ia 
new, however, will probably first need 
to read a simpler but more detailed 
introduction, as the author rapidly 
moves on to a series of specialist topics 
in chapters four to nine. Among other 
things, these contain accounts of the 
mechanical properties of supercon- 
ducting and other materials, cryogenic 
stabilization, the phenomenon of flux 
jumping, alternating fields and associ- 
ated losses, and quenching and protec- 
tion techniques. Th? author also pro- 
vides ia this section of the book a 
fascinating outline of current work on 
degradation and training. Training Is 
the technical term for the process of 
repeatedly raising the current in a new 
magnet until it quenches (reverts to its 
normal state) - and eventually the 
desired current is achieved. Degrada- 
tion, on the other hand. Is the unex- 
pected quenching of a magnet in 
service and is due to the onset of 
thermal and . magnetic instability. 
These related subjects have until re- 
cently been surrounded In mystery and 
are Indeed not yet fully understood. 

Chapter ■ ten, a short survey of 
measurement techniques, is followed 
by a useful chapter on the design of 
current leads to magnets and methods 
of supplying the current. Chapter 
twelve surveys the properties of the 
two most popular superconducting 
alloys, niobium-titanium and nlobiuin- 
tin, and their manufacture, together 
with a brief menttoq of some other 
alloys. The book concludes with an 
excellent description of the construction 
, . of different types of magnet. 

Almost ineyitably in an advanced 
book bn a complex subjegt, the pre- 
sentation does not flow, easily from 
chapter to chapter. Indeed, although 
from the point of view of some chap- 


Molecular 

emphasis 

Biochemistry 

edited by Geoffrey Zubay 
Addison-Wesley, £16.95 
ISBN0201 090910 

The enormous and continuing growth 
of biochemistry during the past thirty 
years has made the task of writing a 
single, comprehensive textbook truly 
Herculean. Indeed it can reasonably 
be argued that it is no longer possible 
for one individual to succeed in this 
task. 

Several valiant authors, among 
them Stryer, Bohinski, Lchninger, 
Metzlcr and Rawn, continue the strug- 
gle. However, it comes as no surprise 
that one publisher should try to pool 
the expertise of many distinguished 
biochemists in a collective work. 
Biochemistry represents the combined 
efforts of 2 fi scholars under the direc- 
tion of Geoffrey Zubay (Columbia 
University) as coordinating author. 
The result is an encyclopaedic text of 
more than 1200 pages which is both 
authoritative and un-to-dnte. 

Tiie book's 32 chapters urc orga- 
nized into five parts: protein structure 
and functiun; carbohydrate metabol- 
ism and the generation of chemical 
energy; lipids and membranes; nucleic 
acids and protein metabolism; and 
special aspects of biochemistry. Cover- 
age in the first four parts is good, and, 
as one might expect of a nook with 
Irving Gets as coauthor, there are 
many excellent diagrams. All the 
essential material is included as well as 
much interesting and useful additional 
material. Indeed, in some areas in- 
structors and students will need to 
i select topics carefully as the coverage 
> is too deep for many undersradunte 
courses. The overall emphasis is 
molecular rather than physiological 
and if one considers the choica of 
special topics in part five and .the 


extensive coverage uf gene expression 
in pa it four the Iwok could reasonably 
be described as a molecular biology 
text with a biochemical emphasis. 
Titus, although there arc only 42 pages 
on hormone action, a subject often 
treated in great depth in biochemistry 
courses, there arc 50 each on animat 
viruses ami the origin of life. Indeed, it 
is generally true that Ihe more clinical- 
ly related aspects of biochemistry 
cither are not treated at all or are 
covered in much less depth than the 
molecular biological aspects. 

Given the breadth or biochemistry, 
there arc bound to be disagreements 
about the topics chosen for inclusion in 
any textbook and about the relative 
depth of coverage of each topic in- 
cluded. These problems are com- 
pounded by rapid advances in the 
subject, and it is inevitable that in 
some areas students will need to 
consult both specialist monographs 
and the recent literature to supplement 
textbook coverage. However, there is. 
undoubtedly a real need for a single 
comprehensive reference book which 
undergraduates can use as the 
framework for their studies. Professor 
Zubay and his colleagues arc to be 
congratulated on producing an excel- 
lent new book that will certainly fill 
this role foT several years. 

Despite the large number of 
coauthors, the depth of coverage is 
consistent and the text is clearly writ- 
ten at a level suitable for final- year 
undergraduates and research students. 
It is too advanced for an introductory 
biochemistry course, for which the 
shorter texts by Stryer and Bohinski 
are far more suitable. In the British 
context it will be most useful for 
undergraduates taking honours in 
biochemistry or molecular biology and 
for MSc anu PhD students seeking to 
strengthen their knowledge of these 
subjects. 


J, R. Coggins 

J. R. Coggins is senior lecturer in 
biochemistry . at the University of 
Glasgow, 







•©ntation does noT flow, easily from 
chapter to chapter. Indeed, although 
from the point of view of some chap- 
ters the book could be regarded as a. 
textbook, it is rather a refdrence book 
- one of outstanding quality, superbly 
produced.,' ; ^ ^ •• 

R. L. Stoll ^ 4' v 

■; R. Li stoif is , reader if] ekdtrtijai 

engirieeringM the University of 

ypnptonfi'is'rT"^ -, d'r i jV: 


Now available In one volume at only £12. 50 

Selected and Amanged by Bridget Boland • 

The Paston letters are the most famous medieval, correspondence In 
English; They are now surpassed in every way by the lAsle Letters" ‘ 

AX.Rowae 

"A brilliant abridgement." . Anthony Powell, Daffy Tblegraph 

“The collection is of outstanding political and social Interest." 

Peter Vanaittaxt, Guardian 
‘One of the most extraordinary historical works to be published in the 
century? JAPtuab 

"The achievement is remarkable ... We can really hear the people of 
early Tudor England , . . Keith Thomas 
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Universities 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 


Summer School 
Tutorial Staff 




Appointments for ana or two waoks are available at the Open 
Uniwalt/a summer schools hold at universities throughout Great 
Britain between 7th J uly and 0th September 1 984. 

Tlitar Posts in tha Faoulty of Arta 
TUlora qualified in; 

Ari History. History. Music. Architecture end Design, Literature and 
Philosophy. 

Tutor Poata In the Faoulty of 8ooial Soienoaa 
D102- Making Santa ofSocfafy. 

Ibtora experienced in teaching introductory level Social Science and 
In interdisciplinary teaching, qualified in one or more of; Economics, 
Human Geography, Politics, Psychology. Sociology, to teach In one 
of three Interdisciplinary modules - Crisis and Conflict: The Fight for 
Shallon Bar; Mass Media end Society; Sexual Dlvialone and Society. 

■ QS262 - Introduction to ftyctiQtagy . % 

“iWbrk with experience or Experimental Methodology In different 
aresa of Psychology. 

D303 - Cognitive Psychology ' 

• TVitara qualified In Experimental Psyche logy. Computer experience 
. desirable. 


. 0204 - Fundamentals of Human Geography 
TUtbra qualified to teach Modem Geography, especially Urban 
Retailing. Rural Social Geography. Statistical Techniques. 


TUtor Post* In the FdQuMy of M at hematics 
: Tutors for the following courses: Mathematics: A Foundation COurse 
' (MIDI), Introduction to pure Mathematics (M203). An Introduction 
tp'CatculuB \MS283), Mathematical Models and (Vtethoda (MST204). 

■ TUtor Posts in the Faculty of. Science 

TkJtora qualified In: Biology,- Chemistry (Organic. Inorganic, Physfoal’ 
and Photochemistry), Earth Sdencaa and Phyiloa. •' 

TU|or Poata In the Faculty of Technology ' 

Ttitgre qualified In Elementary Mathematic* and Modelling [for 
V t^hnniogiate) (TM2B t), Maleriala Science (T2B2). Systems (design. 

7 planning and management df social or, technical systems), and 
Enghieerlng Mechanics (Solids) (TZ32): ' 

Twl -LMngwithJbphnnfogy / 

.TUtora having leeching experience and quBtiffoettonq and/or Interests 
Ih tha areas Qf Energy Policy and Resources, Microprocessors, \veter 
Qwqnty; Materials Sclancef Metallurgy, Mechanical' Englnesring, 
EtootrlraVEleotronlc Engineering. 

7283 - introductory Etetronlca: end T29 1 * tnifcumentaftoit . 

TUtora' qualified In .Electronics and/or Instrumentation: previous" 
toaohFng experience an advantage. ■ 

. TAD292 t Art anti Environment 

TUtora to lioWtatB creative projects In a range of practical aria. 

TUtor Poita for the U‘Arae 

ViV'Jv . 'ivfry.v:; 

vrtlh texperiene* 6t te^hlnd'Thfrd.Workl Studies In Higher' 

; Hdt)p«ifDn. ; . ■ v" . ^ * ; ■ ■ .V.' 7 ■ 

7; U22 J - J^ C/wno^ -« 

:;, i TUfora..wllh Wperlance of teaching Wwtisn> Studies wHtiln Hlghier,' 1 
V -. Fuffiwf qr Adult Education. ; ' *. f .1 ; 

j;;: Opinorietratat pcit*- 1 ? ;• . 'V;' / " , 

r 'Grtduqte* | n Brew 

■> Physics. Earth Sfcferww; Greddalea' In Selene* tnd Engineering to, 
w(Kk btareeeof.MattflBla. Solence, Metallurgy Cqrrbefbn. Syttems. 

; Chemistry (water^queiKy efoertnieftt), Eteqtronteb/Cpmiwt'ng ■ 
(friforoprobestor eo|Mty). , ; .. .■>; ,, i ' ; y - . 

: Graduates in Peychqlbgy '' !• “ >'• 

Graduates In Mathematics, Science or Tbohnotogy with' some 
.;J^howtadBeofI>¥halI^lpa■ , tV' V .... 

^ i Application Procedure . * - V. s : \ 

. : ;.For further pahldulara and an applloaUort.fortn tend s postosrd (o .;- |t 
thefiitors Office (88/2). P.O. Box 82/ The’ open University. )Mlon 
; K*ynea, MK7 SAU, Completed appMcatlon forma 'rtfiat reach. the ., 

. fknan UntunrSltV hu Monday 30th Janiiart/ IMA */- ‘ t .V - •' - 


UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

Appllcallona are Invited tor the following poata: 

LECTURESHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP: 

Department of Modern Languages (French) 

The poet Is lor lectureship In French. Appfoanta must have at feast a good Drat 
degree and preferably a research qualOaUkvi. A good knowledge ol written and 
apoken French and a period oi residence In France would be a recommendation. 
AffJfcattana are acceptable from osndidalaa with special sattora in any Btemiy or 
Rngutetia kttamta, but canddetea nuat be prepared to reach In varied 
special tan Bone Umobt by the Department end htereat SenieVaa In new proposed 
comes of a pracnai nature, 

LECTURE8HIPSi8ENIOR LECTURESHIPS: 

Department of Bfofogloal Sciences (2 posts) 

Poet A: Lsctumehip In Botany: The aucosadiri canddata would be required to 
contribute ro undergraduate eourag* hi general botany and plant economy In the 
Department of Biological Science* AppNcama (ram any area of botanical aclenos wtt 
be considered but the area of apodal reference Ib syatematio botany. Candidates 
wflh experfance of the fore of Central and Southern Africa wXI be of particular 
InteresL Appfoante must have a fcsi degree and a PhD and/or rasesrch expertanca 
In some aspect of plant sctance. 

Poet B: Leetuiwehlp In Boll 2&orogy/Kematafogy: The successful candidate 
should be sxpe/fsnoed In the general area or Son Zoology and/or Namatotogy. Any 
area of spedslbafon within then dtatipUnea wll be considered but paficutar 
preference wll be given to canddates wfrh research experience with ptnnMnfeoilng 
nonwtodae. Ha/a no wtl be required lo conrtwte to undargreduata courses m 
hyertabrate rnokwy. psraeftrriofly and soil ecology and to appropriate posigraduofe 
odurSM, AppMnb shotrtd have B' first degree In eomeupMt otototogloal or 
BflrioAiJrtUKlenca and e PhO and/or reeeardi experience in the appropriate area ol 

RE8EARCH FELLOWSHIP/SENIOR RE8EARCH FELLOWSHIP: 
University Lake Karlba Research Station 
(for tie period 1st March IW-ZSth February 1888) 

The^eosW randdate muat be s solentlat who wll be required to perform studies 
lri lha nsid. -wiutlo pdmoiy produesra In Uka Ksrlb?. AppHoafone must be 
accompanied by a research pfara 

Salary 8oalea 

SMlwLeohjefi 917,028 x 4BO-ZS10A2S 

Lecturer Grade I; ^^re«a 82 " 1B,1 “ x <4e8 - 1C ‘ B68 * 

Lecturer Grade II: . - 
Senior Reeeareh Fellow: 

Research Fellow Grade l: . . ZBII.ieo x E04-ZSl3,17fl 
Research Fellow Grade li: ^18 k «0-M,Sa 

Appotalrtenl bn above edatae aooordhg to quoKoefone and experience. 

- it Smtow Both permanent end short Harm contracts 
may be 


““'“'■■"I' auuiuHy/minnurogy; ms succeeaiui canoiaots 

should be experienced In the general erne or Soil Zoology end/or Namatotogy. Any 
area of npedelbafon within those d helplines wll be considered butpaficular 
preference wll be given to canddates wfth raeaorah experience with planMnfeoilng 
nsmatodae. Ha/a Ire wll be required lo conrtwta to undargraituaTa courees In 
bwertebrtfe reotogy. niredtrriogy end soU ecology end to epprapthde postgraduate 
'Opraeee. AppApanT* shouto heve e first degree In some eapoct ot btotootosl or 



UNIVERSITY OF 

©SURREY 



Department of Electronic and Electrical Engineering 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP 
AND 3 LECTURESHIPS 

Aa a result o( new developments in the Department, Inducting the 
establishment o! an industrially funded chair in Intormallofl 
Systems Engineering, the following permanent appointments are 
lobe made: 

Senior Lecturer and Lecturer in 
TelecommunicatloiWSatellitBft/InfonTiatlon Systems 

The successful candidates will join a rapidly expanding research 
group comprising both academic and contract research staff 
and students. They will be expected to support and extend 
research as well as make contributions lo teaching, especially on 
a new postgraduate course in Satellite Communications due to 
start In October 19S4. 

Lectureship In Optoelectronics 

The person appointed will carry out research Into the design 
and applications of Integrated optical devices In Ulhlum ntabate 
and/or tll-IV compounds. He or she will be expected to contribute 
to the Department's teaching activities. Prevtous experience to 
the field would be an advantage but Is not essential. 

Lectureship In Electronic Engineering 

The successful candidate will Join one ol the Department! to-, 
search activities not mentioned above (te control engineering 
digital systems, power eleclronlcs. microelectronics), andvfflte 
expected to contribute to Ihe Department's teaching ac1lvliiei<d 
undergraduate and/or postgraduate leveL Previous rwearch 
and/or industrial experience, whilst nol essential, would be an 
advantage. 

Salary for the Senior Lecturer post will be in the range £13.518“ 
£16.925 per annum, and lor Ihe Lecturer posts within the range 
87190 - 814.125 per annum according lo age, quallflcatloni ana 
experience. Superannuallon under USS conditions 

Further particulars, are available Irom Ihe Academic Registrar 
(LFG). University ot Surrey. Guildford. Surrey SU2 8XH. or teto- 
phona Guildford 571281 ext 633. Applications from men ana 
women. In the form ol a curriculum vitae, including the runnw 
and addresses ol three referees, should be sent to Ihe wrw 
address by 10 January 1984 quoting relerence 220/THE5. _ 


University of 


and 

SERC Daresbury 
Laboratory 

LECTURESHIP IN 
IMAGE ANALYSIS 


Coventry 
■ne Ref. 
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Universities continued 


Australia 


Itfifrtav ere invited tor the tollow- 
wa^fwwtitohapp|lfiattone oioee 
« SeriilH shown. SALARIES (un- 
ku (VKwvriM luted) are » followa: 


Sxlxry ptui »dlnlMtk*dina of SAS.MS 
per annum. SuperannuaUon Irani and 
removal allowance, and temporary homing 
Biibiaoco. 

8 February, 1W4 

Connril- marvel die rlahi ta mike do 
appoUumeni or wappolru by invitation at aoy 


The Australian National 
University 

Ii lieiiUnued itul by the 1990"ionJy about 
oiiequarter of ihe lennred autf of ree 
FacultieawlU be undar 43 ycanof age. A» i 


a AiriitH ihown. SALARIES fun- 
mi ottendM (toted) are » followa: 
Pmtn — 1A48,997; Reiiiroh Follow 
ShA 23,100; 8enfor Lecturer 
tUfJCMUtAU; Lecturer 

{jSj 3 hW 07M. Further detail* 
Mj iMtteiiton procedure miy be 
attlnSShomthe Asaooliilon of conv 
hmM UnJverelUH (AmtlL M 
Ovdcn Square, London wCtn 0PF 
e^trefoos are Invited direct 


Die Urivereity of Tasmania 


LECTURER IN 
SURVEYING 

/^jodosiueriYlLed (or one lanarable 
Nxndoac three- yen coniraci port in ibe 
itaJo/Sunerto*. Candldilei mull hold a 
tom U »ve)iiii froaititto jn I red 
MeMudhnt aittfoMlquiLlflri'loai 
■ftnunicBa In a «ped allied area of 
taiqiqararalMed dkdpdae. The School 
ilhrfaneabriylnieruied Intpplkanii 
tlekmraccWlKd In bod mamumeni or 
kal krefanu n hu 01 h t r to tubty qualified 


waenfcprvit 

pimvnati 

BttBSi 

ZtuL 

ri/inmy. WM 


iiYfixiauhlngend 

Ru academic 

Ibe Director. Mr Peter 


DeaUn University 

RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
0F8CIENCE 

JjjJahODi arefcwtied lor ■ pondociorel 
R**avtoMtaardbdpiltiary meaich 
“iwfcsjoaapfojta enthled ■The 
stv bi rfl c reica rch : D aw 
« Waber and Elite Hell InaiHaM or 
'faMRrMith Melbourne.* 
AWra uranbivt i PhD imd htve hw5 


“X “ nuwe of 
be an edveniew: 

SSSf y1 lf£ii cien J ce mrttiodoloty; 

^ b«to<i limited ierm 


: • 

SJNOFTHE 
FACULTY . 

°F SCIENCE 




leciureihlpa In IWaindiiclpUrtei In vrbldi 
ihere have been no lemirable appoinunenu or 
very fe wauch appolnlmenu In menu veen. 
The Ficullki intend to apodal to these poili 
jounjpjr ncadomlei although no prethe age 

InOllSgpoiti. iheemohniawlllbeonUu) 
Wleclkm WeppBcvnu oriho hlgtreil qndUy. 
Appllculttihould have a hlaher degree , 
pretorablyiPhD degree or hieqatvalem. In 
aelemlon. lengihof laachlngeiperloncc «13 
nol bee prime camlderailon but alleai: a 
year*) experience wUI be capecicd. 

AppUcaiKMiare invited Irom men end 
women In the following areai: 


LECTURER IN 
FRENCH 

Applicant tha uld have spool ai lean a year in 
France or tomo other Preach -tpeaUng 
counliy. TbePipolcn ondurfneo French 
muat be of fuii-clau quiUly. Preferred fleldi 
of Inteiear are: 

(llanpecuot French ctvaisiuoa oihu ibtn 
Ifieraiuie.e.g. social hinory, hiuory of Idem, 
poiiucaand Inatitmloni, in or doema nudle*; 
1 2] applied llnguhuc) . with ipecUl reference 
lo lha leeching of French language 


LECTURER IN 
PHILOSOPHY 

OualJ flea ttonaind experience in Social and 
Political Thorny. Including Philosophy of ihe 
Social Sciencea [crpoulbly Environmental 
PhUoiopby] are preferred. 


LECTURER IN 

PHYSICAL 

CHEMISTRY 

AppUcanti ahouldbo qualified In any area 
reified lO Phvitcal Chomlilry Including 
iheoieikal cnemlury or comparer related 
ipeciillnilOBi. 


LECTURER 
IN FORESTRY 

Applicant! ihould be quaKfledbaoll adunce, 
fire iriance or wood idenee. 

LECTURER IN 

THEORETICAL 

PHYSICS 

AppUcwiUibauldbeqMlinedloPbyifeiwIrh 
emphaili on ihearedcal pfwifca. 
conditions of appointment. 
AppdruBWoi wfll be far four year* Inure flrw 
balance with ihe pwribOliy ofn- 
■purinimoai. after review, lorel Irina age 
Oranu are provided loWardi navel and 
removal. AaiMtoce wwardi boudn| If given 
to an appointee from ouirldcCinbem 
EUgl bfo a ppoinlOM will be n 
Superinmnrioa Scheme for 
Unlverelilci.The Unlverrity rest rvei Ihe 
rlghl ooi to make an appoint meal or to mi 

an appointment by limad on at any lime. 

JlJanuao 1 .' 93 ^ 


TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
IN ECONOMICS 

School of Social Science* 
Aptftf^wHarelnvIied fiomvuiiably 
qualified IpcnoMwIlh f mete, win am Arid of 
“MOmlet for appomimeai lo ihe shove 
poullan, which n avails hie for three yean, 
conunenclngin February 1VM An 
ippjlnlmenlfor a leuer inmnuvbe made 
Mr' OMcUVo* 1 mi 7 b* ^ directed io 

An appoinlreenl will noi be made above the 
Unh level of ihe scale ,v>z SAU.U7. A 
cooUibuHon will be made toward* ihe irxvel 
and removtleipenKi of the appoiniee. 

be ohS^ n fro m foo' n l ^ >lU ““F 

(ndodinafijll pcnonil de i afit. academic 
record. Dir of publication!, nteaitb iniereui 
apd the nimei xndaddrenci of three referui 
ihould be lodged, in du pika ic. wnb ihe 
Rcgturar.TTienlnileri UnlvanrtyofSoilih 
Ainrrelii. Bedford Park . Souib AiMrallt 
JW2. AnpUcanwihould aik dieli icfereci to 
forward ibarcoaflJcnnxl reporarbrecllo ihe 

^U CCk, ^ d,,e 


University of Sydney 

CHAIR- COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 

Appllcatloni are invited for a ncwChitr of 
Computer Science. The other Profeiwror 
Compute r Science la Piofeanri. M. Bennett. 


CHAIR- INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES 

Applkiitana are invited for the Chair of 
Iniectloux Dlueiea In ihe Department of 
Infeciloux Diieaie* (formerly known aa Ihe 
DcparimcntoIBacieriotagy). Tbeprefaeot 
ihould have primary lute itiu either In the 
clinical aipecta of Inlecrteua Piieata or In ihg 
b ai I c id c ore of Medi cnl M fcro b Wogy. or 
bo ih- 

A per&cUnJcil loading ofSAS^Up.a.ora 
dWcal lot dkg o t S A8 . 76 1 p.a. wll I bo pdd 
where approprkle. 


CHAIR - 

JAPANESE STUDIES 

AppUcalloni are Invlled for a tlili of 
Jxpencae Si ud I r i In lha Departmem of 
Oriental Studlee. 


DOUGLAS BURROWS 
CHAIR OF 
PAEDIATRICS AND 
CHILD HEALTH, 


Ap plica Kara arolnvued rrom luiiaeiy 

qoallflad modkul graduate! for tbr nowly 
e mb Ihltod Do uglM B u rrowi Chxl r o f 
Piodlatrlci and Child Health. The proJenor 
will bo tocatedprimarlly xl the Royal 
AleJXDdre Hospliil for Child ren. A clinical 
loading of SAS.761 p.a. willbe paid. 


CHAIR- 

MICROBIOLOGY 

Appilcadopi are invited foe the O^ewhlch 

wftl become vicaolxtibo end of 19SJ 

foUowing lha retbemtotof Profcsoi Y-T. 
Tcben. 


Royal Prince Alfred Hospital 

CHAIR OF 

NEUROPATHOLOGY 

Applleatfoiuare invited far lb? newly 
aStblhhodChiircit Nouiopetbc 
a Jdnl appointment nude by ibe 



THE CHINESE UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 

Applications aro lirrtiod for tho folio Alng posts. 

FACULTY OF ARTS 

V Senior Lecturor/Locfurar in Transfaiion (ref. 59/V5092/B3)* - 
Applicant should have a good unworsity dogreo, preferably a Pit D. 
Experience in translation is essential, leaching and research experience 
in the field of translation will be an advantage The appointee will be 
required lo leach, (a) translation between English and Chinese, with 
special emphasis from Chinese to English; (b) Chinese history and 
culture: and (c) Ihe theory of translation 

2. Lecturer in Translation (rot. 590 509 2/83)* - Applicants ehouid have 
a good university degree, preferably a Pn.D. Experience in translation is 
essential, leaching and research experience In the field of transfoOon will 
be an advantage. The appointee will ba required to teach: (a) translation 
between English and Chinese; (b) tha history and culture ol 
English-speaking countries; and (c) tha history of translation. 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 

3. Lecturer/Aeslstanl Lecturer in Economics (ref. 6a'509/2&3) - 
Applicants should have a Ph.D. or al feast ba a Ph.D. candidate. 
Candidates specializing in macroeconomics, western economic history, 
or public finance and have appropriate teaching and research 
experience will be preferred. 

4. Lecturer in Journalism and Communication (ref. 85, 509/2/83) - The 
appolMee wBJ ba required to teach courses in broadcasting, reporting 
and editing, and other related areas. Media experience Is required; (he 
appointee will supervise and teach TV production courses. Applicants 
should have a doctoral degree, preferably a Ph.D. in communication or 
related fields Including sociology of communication, psychology of 
advertisement mode economics and public opinion studies. Additional 
qualifications In advertising, research methods, theories are preferred 
though not essential. Knowledge of Chinese will be an advantage. 

5. Senior Lecturer/Lecturer In Journalism and Communications (ref. 
66/508/2/83) - The appointee will be required to teach coursos in 
advertising and public rotations, research methods, and other related 
areas. Additional qualifications In reporting or broadcasting era prefer red 
though not essential. Media experience le required. Applicants should 
have a doctoral degree, preterably a Ph.D. In communication or related 
Delete Including sociology o) communtcetion. psychology of 
advertisement, media economics and public opinion studies. Knowledge 
ol Chinese will be an advantage. 

0. Senior Ledurer/Lecturarfo) In Psychology (ref. 6B/609/2/83) - 
Applicants should have a Ph.D. degree with specialization In Perception, 
Psychometrics and Educational Psychofogy, Human Psychophysiology, 
or Animal Learning. 

7. Lecturer/Asslstam Lecturer In 8odalogy (ref. 64/608/2/83) - 
Applicants ahoukf have a higher degree (preferably a Ph.D.) in 
Sociology or a related field, plus appropriate teaching' research 
experience and with speciality in aome of the following areas: 
criminology, deviance, social demography, sociofogy of law, community 
analysis, complex organization, or public podoy. 

PART-TIME DEGREE PROGRAMMES 

8. Senior Leciurar/Lectuferfa) fn Social Work (ref. 81/500/ 2/83}’ - The 
appolntee(e) will be required to leach courses in human growth and 
development, or In direct social work practice, or In a specialized area 
such as mental Illness and retardation. Applicants must have al feast a 
Master's degree but holders of a doctoral degree are preferred. 
Applicants with degrees In cllnfoal psychology will also be considered. 
6. Full-time Field Instructor In Social Work (ref. 65/608/2/83)* - The 
appointee will be required to supervise students In social service 
agencies end lo teach courses In direct social work practice, or In a 
specialized area such as rehablRtation. Applicants must have a higher 
degree or diploma In social work and, preferably, experience In oocfel 
work practice. 

to. Lecturer In Translation (ref. 68C/6Q8/2/B3)* - Applicants should hove 
a good university degree, with ample experience In translating 
ctottHnerUary, Joumafisilo, and other materials of a practical nature. 
Research and teaching experience will be an advantage. The appointee 
will be required to teach the blowing courses; (a) translation between 
Englsh and Chinese; (b) principles of translation; and (c) appHed 
translation. 

' Appointees to posts (1), (2), (8), (8), (10) may be required to 
leach/work in the evenings and In lha summer term. . 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

11. Senior Lecturers) In Education (ret. 87/509/2/83) - Applicants 
should have a Ph.D. In a relevant field or equivalent qualification, 
substantial university teaching and. reeeareh experience. 

12. Lectuierts) In Education (ret. 88/509/2/83) - Appfloants should have 
a higher degree (preterably a Ph.D. or Ed.D.) in the relevant field, wlih 
appropriate unlvsralty teaching and/br research experience. 

13. Instructor^) In Education (ref, 69/609/2/83) -Applicants should have 
a higher degree or postgraduate diploma In the relevant field and 
considerable teaching experience. 

Appointees to post (11), (12) and (13) wN be required to leaoh 
postgraduate diploma and research students In at least one of Ihe 
foUovring areas: (a) leaching of English as a second language; (b) 
educational sociology; (c) guidance & counselling and adolescent 
psychology; (d) educational planning and administration; (e) educational 
psychology; (0 educational technology. 

DATE OF ASSUMPTION OF DUTYs let AugUst, 1984 
ANNUAL SALARY 

Senior lecturer HK$21 1,200-283,740 by 8 Increments 
Lecturer . HK$1 36.780-184,140 by 2 Increments BAR 

HK$1 83,260-227, 100 by 7 Increments 
■ Assistant Lecturer HK$9fl,06O-1 28,600 by 3 Inofements 

Full-time Field. HK899, 060-1 64, 1 40 by 8 increments 


Full-time Field 
. Instructor 

Instructor . HK$74, 640-104,040 by 7 Increments BAR 

Instructor ' HK$ 108,840-138,920 by 8 Increments 

Exchange rate approximately: UKI-HK^.B, E1-HK812. 

Starting salary and grade wA depend on qualifications and experience. . 

' CONDITIONS OF SERVICE: For posts (1) to. (12), benefits Include 
efck leave, Vacation leave, long leave with pay, superannuation 
(Unlvsrslly 16%, appoiniee 6%), medical benefits ,'eduoation allowance . 
for children and housing . allowance for those whose anhual salary la ' 
HK$i 44,960 or ebovs, and for appointees on overseas terms, passage 
tjenelte for theme etves arid their dependents as well. For post (13), 
benefits include sick |eavq, annuel leave, superannuation (University 
. 16%, appointee 6%). msdfcaj benefits and education allowance tor 
chBdron. # 

APPLICATION PROCEDURE: Applications should be made out In 
duplicate, giving- fcti particulars, experience and the names and 
addresses of S persons to whom reference may be mode, end sent 
togeiher with copras ol oertlllcatea/dlplomes/toetimonlats arid recent 
' pubffoafton8 .(eppfcants for posts (I). 1 (2) and ( 10 )^ should enclose 
• samples ol their trenetatW work aa wfell) fo the Pgredrirta) Sebtfon, The 
Chinese .University of Hong Kong, Shatln, M.T. Hong Kong not later (hen . 
. m January, 1984 for post (1), (2), (8),;(9), (10), (f 1),(12) end (13); 10t 
February, T0B4forpoat(6); 16th February, l984tpr(Mi (3). (4), 16). and 
(7). Please quota appropriate reference number ^rnaiVpecreftmenT 
onoover. . . - ' . ' . .♦ - • ( j M », 


University of Essex 

DIRECTOR OF 
CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 

Application* aro Invited 
rnr lha naw pent (if Olroc. 
lur u( Cfontlnulno Eduea- 
tlun. rnr uppoln Irnont 
from 1 April 1984 or ok 
inun as puiilblo i hr ri? af- 
ter. Applicant* ■liould 
have considerable 

acndetnlc or udniinlstratlva 
experience of colttlnutna 
Hdiir-atlon. pnst-esperlanr* 
nr ctirn-murn! work, pra- 
rnrsbly In a urilverslrv 
ronlitxl. 

The University I* com- 
mitted to a inuior nxpan- 
alon of Ita work In tlie 
field uf Contlnulnti Educa- 
tion. It will ba ihe rcipnn- 
si bl Illy nf the Olrti'tnr to 
ilevalap an KMiatinB prug- 
rammo of continuing 
ndUL-ailon, Idtintlfy mar- 
ket* for new inumct. 
work clot rly with 

ncaalrtmic clnpartmanta in 
planning tha provision or 
course* nnd uenuralLy in 
L'o-ordlnntn and market 
the Unlvorally'a program- 
inn or Continuing Educa- 
tion. The Director will be 

P rovided with adnilnistro- 
Ivd and secratarial aaalai- 


Salary will bn on the 
Orad* III Soaia (£13,319 - 
£16,035 p.a.) or. for a 
particularly wall-auallflad 
applicant. on Orada IV 
rangn (minimum £17,273 
p.a. I, 

Applications (14 copies) 
Including a curriculum 
vitae and tha names and 
addresses ol three ro- 
rurees, should resrh tha 
nsnliirar (quotinu ref. P/ 
3 7 /Til EH). University or 
Esaas. Wlvenlioa Park, 
ColL-linatar C04 3HQ. from 
whom furthnr psrtlciilara 
may ba obtained by 6 
January IBB4. »1 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

Dopartraant of Mechanical 
Engineering 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURER 

in University Invites 
lea t Iona for the popt 
— temporary 
the Da 


Copy for Classified 
Advertisements in the 

•v, ,,THES ■ 

should arrive' not later 
. tnan-IOaiti Monda' 


, a ora's 



















Universities continued 



CHAIR OF 
EDUCATION 

Applications are Invited tor an 
additional Chair ol Education in (he 
Department ol Education. 
Applicants should have a broad 
outlook on educational Issues and 
experience ol the practical needs 
ol teaching and ihe education 
service. More specifically they 
should be qualified in eome aspect 
of the Held of educational 
communication with particular 
reference to language. 

Further details may be obtained 
from Ihe Secretary end 
Registrar, The University, 


Southampton, Hampshire 809 
BNH, (o whom applications (10 
copies Irem applicants In the 
U.K.) should be sent bofora 13th 


January, 1084. Pleaae quote 
Ret: THEB. maimi 


Univoraity of 
Wales 

Prify&gol Cymru 
UNIVERSITY 
FELLOWSHIPS 

A limited Miimbnr uf 
Frliownlilpi will hn 

utrarod by thn Uiilvcirslty 
In naialou 10B4-B3. avnll- 
abln for In aura at tltn r«l- 
Inwlnji Conntltu nn I tn- 
ntJtui (ail*: — 

Unlvornlly Collano. 

Alaryiwvlh . Unlvnralty 
Cuilofln, Bnianor, Unlvarsl- 
ly Collnoo. Cardiff. Uni- 
varsity Cnllaao, Swunwo. 
f/WIBT. Cardin'. 

Thn PoNawNlilps. ton- 
able ror Inn ynnrs rram t 
October, 1984, are Jn- 
randed Tar lulvqrirad i-rt. 
annrrli wiihuur irmiiuifun 


ponses* a retnureli riearnn, 
Fellows will not bn 
allowed to renistor r«ir o 
rh.n. doflroo. 

The at Ip end will normal- 
ly be £7.190 In the first 
year, rlalnrt to £7.030 In 


ffi Soll(hilmpIolt 

Tiff: 

■ (JNIVKKSITY 


DEPARTMENT 
OF ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited for the posl 
of Lecturer In the Department of 
Economics. Candidates should be 
qualified at least to graduate level 
In an appropriate subject but may 
have teaching end research 
interests In any field ol Economics. 
The appointment will be made on 
salary scats E7.I90-E450 (15)— 

| £14,125 per annum. The Initial 
salary win depend on qualifications 
and experience. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from D. A. S. Copland, 
The University, Southampton 
809 6NH to whom Applications 
(7 cop lea from U.K. applicants) 
should be sent no later than 7th 
January, 1984, quoting 
reference 162//VTHE3, {lfl37(t) 

University of 
Hong Kong 
LECTURESHIPS IN 
ECONOMICS 

Appllcatloiia aro Invltod for 
two Lacturcstiips In Econo- 


mic*. Applicants should have 
appropriate qualifications In- 
ludlna relevant oxparlnncn In 


of Rubiort. anil aro onon 
la arudnuto* at' any Uni- 
varalt)’. Cun did ulna should 


mar. rl Blurt to £7.030 In 
Ilia aacond. 

aavarnlna thu appoint-- 
mania, toualhor with an 


taachlnaand research. Profar- 
anco will bo Qtvnn to appli- 
cant* with a special Interest In 
tha field of Applied Economic 
Theory or Ihe Economics of 
Human Resources. 

Annual salary tauparannu- 
ablal la on an 1 1-point 
acaleiHKSISS.Tao - iflf.loo 
(£11,703- £10.377) (Starllnu 
equivalent aa at November 16, 
1983). Start I up salary will 
depond on qualifications and 
axonrlonco. 

At currant rates, salaries 
tax will not oxc noil 1S% of 
gross Income. Housing be- 
nefits at a rental or 7 IA or 
aalarsr, children’s education 
allowances, leave and medical 
honor] ta are provided. 

Further particulars and ap- 
plication forms may be 
obtained from the Association 
of Commonwealth Unlvoral- 


•mints, tonethor with ail 
application form,, from the 
Hagtatrar or the Institu- 
tion thay wish to anter, nr 
from the Registrar of the 
University, Tho completed 
form shuutit be lodged 
With the Real stra r. tin l- 
varsity of VVutcs, Universi- 
ty R-oolstry. Catheys Perk.. 
Cerdtrr, by 1 February, 


The University of 
Lancaster - 

Dopart mentor Physics 

RESEARCH IN 
MICROWAVES AND 
SIGNAL PROCESSING 
", CIRCUITRY 

Applications Invltod 

am Applied Physicists or 
serS with 

rtr" 

pwavo aeoljla. 
he ' Work will 
•Mon or now 
enomenn and 
Hag to process 


unit. Beortatary'e OfflC 
vcraltv of Hang Kong 
Kona. The closing di 
ag^ltcat Ions Is 30 Fi 


.Hong 
late for 
abruary 


Belfast 
. The Queen's 
University 

Deportment .or Civil 
Engineering 

LECTURESHIP 

■ Appllpetlons sre Invited 
Tor e lectureship. In the 
department of Civil En 
gingering tonabla from the 
earliest poaalble data. The 

S oft Wlll bs in the field of 
oil Mechnnlaa and cencT 
aataa should prefers 
have appropriate . Prof 
-■anal- experience, Can . 
r* lQ » with e icaalnf In 
terapt in any floT(l of Sol 
! Mechanioe will be const 
• FJ***S* However, aa th 
■ Is an active team or 
search vrorkere engaged in 
the ,*tudy oC aaotaxtlles. 
reinforced aartli ana soft 
aiBya. n background In ono 
or mare of these research 
would bn advan 
tagaoun. 


ily quntlrlad cautiidnte. The ' !?• raddg at ono of Jlia flrat 


neat la avaijablo for two years 
•hdlng not lotar than l April 

rther particulars 
ed tnualinp reference 
> Iron' the Establish 
Office.- Univoraity 
Lancaster. 
. Heat tons 


npofit Office-'' Unlvorsity 

KHvw""X% ,pfe,’,Ki 

<flvo copies), nsmlrio thro 

fe r gfiSk2gar h y a ig 0 a y 

•?t :V.; 4* 

V Univeipilty of • 


TokV r B b un3or the uSbI’tSS 
ippolntment will be sub- 


- mumui ana u aq » ini 

BPpnJntment will ha sub 
to a period or proba- 
tion of up ta three years. 


fesu^srtvor sp 


Durham University 
Business School 

Amoll nuslnnsn Centre 

LECTURER IN 

SMALL BUSINESS 
STUDIES 

Application* are Invited 
far the post ur Lecturor in 
Small Dual no«s Studio* to 
work In the Small Busi- 
ness Centre or Durham 
University Duslnos* 

School. 

The Lecturer will play a 
lull pari In rnaoarch and 
teaching of ihe Small Busi- 


ness Centra or tho Busi- 
ness School and will Inte- 
gra In with work of the 
Business School as a 
whole- There.- must there- 
fore be an Interest and 
ability to work with 
undergraduates, gradu- 
ates, entrepreneurs and 
advisers alike. The Lectur- 
er will also be expected to 
make a major contribution 
to tha small business re- 
search of die School. 

The appointment will be 
made on the Lecturer's 
salary seels (£7,190 — 

£14,135 per annum), plus 
su peronnuetlon. 

Applications (3 copies) 
together with the names 
of three referees, should 
be aent not later than 12th 
January 1984 to the Reg- 
istrar and Secretary, Old 
Shire Hall, Durham I)H 1 
SUP, from whom further 
particulars may be 
obtaiuod. HI 


University of 
Birmingham 

Department or Psychology 

LECTURESHIP IN 
CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Applications invited for 
the above post, ranabla 
rrom I October 19B4. 
Candidates must hnvo a 
professional postgraduate 
qualification In clinical 
psychology. * 

»ffi , Ti.iW-i!ft.i« , aa 

superannuation. Starting 
salary will depend upon 
age, qiialiricatlone and ex- 
perience. 

2330 quoting reference 

N1 a 

. No formal application 
form. Throa copies of ap- 
plication. Including full 
curriculum viiao and nam- 
ing fliree referees to 
Assistant Registrar (Silan- 
es and Engineering), p.o. 
Bax 303, Birmingham, BIS 
2TT by 0 Jnnuary 1984. HI 


Victoria University of 
Wellington 
New Zealand 
8TUDENT 
COUNSELLOR 

Applications are invited for 
the poaltlon of Student Coun- 
sellor. The appointee will ba 
expected to work with the 
other counsellors In providing 
service to students with a 
wide range of personal diffi- 
culties asaoalatag with study- 


cultles onaooIutBd with aludy- 
Ing In e leroo New Zealand 
University. Applicants should 
have a unlveralty degree, pro- 
fessional trel-' 


d exper 
counsa 


ling or psychology 

— NZ$21,071 
•do,, NZ$20. 84 1 Record In g to 
qupliricatlons and experlance. 

Conditions of appointment 
may be . obtained from tha 
.... Of Common- 


Un I varsities fApnts), 
° r jtg9 , Bquare, ' London 
ClaOPF. or from. the Ad- 
n ,t f?J!y5 . v Assfatant 
llthnents), Pars an no I 

sr. ' Victoria Uni vara It 
Wellington. Private Bap. \ 
ling ton, New Zealand, with 
whom applications dose on 18 
January 1984. 


. La Trobe University 
Melbourne, Australia 

School of Education 

LECTURER IN 
COMPUTERS AND . 

EDUCATION 
(Fixed terms 4 years) 

Appointee to develop 

BF2m.jr, srar-i; 
aiSW'ffiK'M’.BTS 

the pre-service 
of - teach era, 

.■tr >d«eVee el 


Bristol 

LECTURESHIP IN 
MU8IC 


s' In botl 
hd thesis 
«r.oh advis 


.Appllcetlpne nre 

p5.gfaM.W.° 

u* able tq make a i 


VniveriRyof. 
f ’ . Reading 

' Of: 

Mathemnt/ce 


P> u s staff research' 
tlcol .. uses of aomp 


or twentieth centuries. 
The salary , scalp ..ror Lap- 
turqre is - ■ currently' 
C7.10O--C14.193i the' inlr 
pi salary, will, be rtetol-. 
tnea ft, accordance with 


•e should 

tlcel.. uses bf computers! : 

_ 'broed understand- 

ng or the 'apprioetions of" 
domputers In ourlouium da ■ 
velopment- . and teaching 
£r d M 2*1 no log 

'effecti 0 ,0/,B 

~ doty ; and ■ 

uluBtee . shbuia nave * 

I cat logs . 


tlal sa|nry. will, be 

und is^oxpnoted 

r ‘Tn*r«. r *«: 

from . 1st 


. MATHEMATIC^!, • ,Bnw ' 

’ r -or fp- fo 


te- 

In '"uo^puTe r , ^Tu , d.« * l ?,V5 

?PPP'0'F*"‘ 1 mpy be ex- 
,en up' to 0r two fU yeara PBriDd 


Unlvorsity of London 
Queen Mary College 

LIBRARIAN 

Applications »ra Invited 
far tills pust, vacant from 
I October 1984 on tho re- 
tirement or Mr T. H- 
Bnwyrr. 

The UCC has recently 
given approval for tho 
ronstructlon of a new Lib- 
rary and (he planning pro- 
cess has Just commenced. 

Candidates should bo 
professionally qualified 
Librarians with relevant 
University library experi- 
ence. 

Salary within Grade IV 
range for Senior Library 
Staff in Universities (mini- 


mum £17.273 per annum, 
plus £1.186 London Allo- 
wance i. 

Further details available 
from The College Secret- 
ary. to whom applications, 
enclosing a c.v. end names 
of three referees, should 
be sent by 16 January at 
Quean Mery College, Mile 
End Road, London El 
4N8. HI 


University of 
Liverpool 

Sub-Dopartmont of Social 
Work Studies 

LECTURER IN 
SOCIAL WORK 

Applications era Invited 
from graduates, qualified 
and experienced In saatsl 
work, for the above post. 
Preference will bo given to 
candidates with Interest In 
developing research end 
teaching In group work 
end In residential and day 
cere. 


Initial aalary within the 
range £7, 1 00—00.873 per 
annum on a scale rlelng to 
£14,123 per annum. 


Applications, tooother 
with the names of three 
rarereas should be re- 
ceived not later than 31 
January. 1984 by. The 
Rsglatrar, The University, 
P.Q- Box 147. Liverpool. 
L69 3BX. rrom whom 
further jiartlculars may be 

?ft“A n H B S8. QuoM RBf! *w 


University of 
Oxford 
New College 

OFFICIAL 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
LAW 

New College Intends to 
elect to an Official Fel- 
lowship in Law with afreet 
from 1 October 19B4. The 
Fellowship, which la open 
toman and woman, la ten- 
able In conjunction with a 
non-stipendiary university 
leotwrerahtp (C.U.F) which 
5?£ y « leter * date 

(though with no aamrnlt- 
ment to do so) be son- 

P .f,ra!s:i' 0 "oV ...» 

lion* and experience and 
tha namas of. three ro- 


forees, should be- sent not 
W3C than 23 January 
1084 ta the Warden. New 
College. Oxford, OKI 
3BN, rrom whom further 
partloulars mey be 
obtained. HI 


Griffith University 
Brisbane, Australia 

School of Balance 

LECTURER 
SCIENCE, 
TECHNOLOGY AND 
SOCIETY 
(50% fractional 
continuing 
appointment) 

(RE ADVERTISED) 

«._ A . a ®H fractional cop- 

as,. is b ",i5P":k. h 

tsass' Its 

-programme presently . cov» 
ere a broad rango of stu- 
dies of the aoDlaK hlstorlc- 

ec i*J , .P ml0 Political 

? B«L _• Philoaophlcal dlmen- 
aiane of science and tech- 
noioay. 

It 'Is intended that . the 

L*F* to®.con r “ n * ,M ‘ 

in the .area .-.or aoo. 

lias or, Xnd/nr. h Ili.K.u 
eolonoa 

ordfioV°i7 S*™® and^hi- 
^T^im p e a SSS r «f 

alary will hs SO .. _ 

;M.3Bi n t6iS8,73rSS? 

n U . •n«Clp atad 

MvortftsH r l <quB * t X ° 4 




»bly fill I 

t Jha v ' ' _ 

acturar'a saala 


rtlier particulars a 


THET1MES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 

University of University ofL^P' 

castle upon Tyno Q ueen Marv c3S? 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 
CHAIR OF MUSIC 

Applications are Invltod 
for the Chair or Music 
from candidates whose 
academic Interests lie In 
any period or field or 
music. Thn appointment 
will take effect on 1st 
October 1984 and, ror an 
Initial period of five 
years., will carry with It 
the Headship of the De- 
partment of Music. 

Salary will be on tho 
Professorial range. Mem- 
bership of a University su- 

E erannuutlon scheme will 
e required. 

Further particulars may 
be obtained from The Reg- 
istrar. Tho University, & 
Kensington Terrace, New- 
castle upon Tyne NE1 7RU 
with whom applications 
(13 copies), glvinj) the 
names of three referees, 
should be lodged by Slat 
January 1984, (Applicants 
from outside the UK may 
submit one copy only). Hi 


University of 
Warwick 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
LAW 

Applications are Invited for 
a one-year temporary lec- 
tureship In the School or Law 
tenable from 1st September, 
1 98<T to 3 1st August, 1983! 
Although tha post arises In 
relation to tha award to Pro- 
feasor Me Auslan of a one-year 
Nuffield Polio wshlp, appli- 
cants with expertise In any 
relevant field or law will be 
considered. Salary up to tho 
fourth point on the Lecturer 
scale: £7 , 1 90 - (£8,330) - 
£14,123 p.a. Application 
forma and further particulars 
from the Registrar, University 
or Warwick, Coventry CV4 
7AL quoting Ref. No: 18/A/ 
83L. Closing date for receipt 
of W P"c-t,on. 20tli January 


University of 
Birmingham 

Faculty of Commerce end 
Social Science 
Deportment of Industrial 
Economics and Business 
Studies 

LECTURER 

Main* duties will be In 
Industrial Relatione but 
may Inolude contributions 
ta the general teaching ta 
the Department In micro- 
economics and/or business 
studies. The appointment 
will be from 1 October 
1 ■■l0 r » range 

£7,1 90— £1 4.123 plus UBS. 

Further particulars end 
application form Trom 
Assistant Registrar (Com- 
merce), University of 

iisrw-'si&h.l-fi. aMj 

to whom the farm ahauld 
?98 4* t quot?ng > C/29i?R R* ry 


University of 
Bath 

School of Chemistry ■ 

LECTURESHIPS 

Applications are Invited 
for two posts, both ten- 
5«5lP. * r 9L rn lat Baptomor 
1984. oho post Is In 
Physical chemistry anfl th® 
other In Inorganic Che- 
mistry. 

Starting salary will be 
sat In tho Jowar part of the 
range £7.100-£1 4, 128. 

Further particulars and 
application form obtain- 
able from Personnel Offlc- 


» r Ko Vi , iy a W» Uy Qt D«th. 
BA2 7 AY. Please quote re- 
ference No. 83/143. CIO*- 


\Bfn VSu.%' I f 


University of 
Edinburgh 

LECTURESHIP IN 
ECONOMICS 

Applications are Invited 
Tot- the poet of Lecturer In 
the Department or Beono- 
mlos. 


annuatlpn under P88U or 
U8S. Further particulars 

f;," r *{KWrV» h ' -v-'igr.'J: 

burgh. Old College, South 
Edinburgh. ER8 
'-t 0 ? 1 «b Pi Motions 
(three cbplea) namTna 
three referees end quoting 
be® 1 r .* nce jnould 

J?rtusry th,,n 


Uiiiverslt^OoUege 

.. . University Hall 

- . WARPEN 

tlons’sre invited 

II £11,1.60' 
per, i ... annum . 


commence aa 
be '.arranged ► . 

Bfis'vasB.'st 

( A dm 111 I s\ r B u'o o , 


^ueen Mary College 

LECTURESHIP im 

economics m 

r 0 r AP ?A , , C *- t X S t" r " 1 " 1 J»M 
from 1 October laYf o*’ 1 * 

HKSLJff 

WvfT. £s t SS: 

£1.186 London Al"i Wi oiS* 
Further details « 

$:s. esusss-.t'ifcS! 

be returned by 9 January 
III 

University of Wales 
Saint David's 
University College 

Lampeter 

LECTURER IN 
CLASSICS 

r.w$£ p,,cat J 0,, F ■ ro Invited 
JS* 1 " Oraduetes for the 
poet of Lecturer In cist. 
1904*.° bBBtn , ®* OtlohiL 

esSa*-'*” 

§.n* l J t Dnvld'* Unlverajiv 
Collogo, LBim» ot er, Dy/aS 

7ED. Closing d«ie 
6th January , 1984. Hi 


Fellowships 



RESEARCH FEUOW 
IN PORTUGUESE 
STUDIES 

Application* are Invited from 
postdoctoral candidates or 

K rsone of equivalent experience 
1 a Research Fellowship to eort 
on tha literature or social rtekvy of 
Portugal In Ihe 19th or 
centunaa. The appointment wife* 
for 3 years from 1st May, 19M v 
as soon as possible thereafter- 
Salary scale: E7, 1 90-CB.530. 

Tha Initial salary will depend on 
quallflcaifonB and expemnre. 
Further particulars may w 
obialnad from Mrs E. C. P. SMjt 
The University, Soufhamptoi SW 
6NH, to whom appltosfonsP 
copies from United Wworn 
applicants) should ba sent not 
than Slat January, 19B4 quoBnQ 
rata ranee number 264 1 /R. ^ 


Edinburgh University 

Research Unit in 
Health and Behavioural 
Change 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOW/RESEARCH 

FELLOW 

.-..■(ad 


?£13 .fifs-c 16.990 '** 

obtained from n apllc«tf D S* 

iXiuWirrvL ^ ssfA 



Fellow In the re h d . 
search Unit JlLJJS! *t Ilia 
Behavioural Change « . 

Unlveralty 0 L„ H E rundotl \ 
sponsored ana !- b -c/ , 

bis» i 

Ifffi.rriss.p* a 
sssf*„sara n .i.n‘!!..ss 

srdaffssag® 

BSRf&Bp-M 

should idaeNy be ln #( .“ rn cja 1 
the behevlourni W with g 
related to ln ^ifni acWK* s 
experience In , Sh« »PP t i! n ’ 2 

■SSGiBr 

Ssd*®‘- 

STVSjUS h th P e rb?. v c 0 «. 

The ,9PPO l,, V2r n a P"(^J ■ J 
(nlnltlally 52arf at o 1 


inr David MSai unit 

. ext. -4372).. • ■' 

•; Fleqae W’Hf 'H 

NO'. 313.8-- • +* 


l 


J# TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUFPLEMEMT 9.12.83 


Fellowships 

nnllnued^^^ 

University of 
Cambriage 
Emmanuel College 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
MUSIC 

affTTT'BaBarK 

KTiWI. Th* Fellow will bo 
MUlrM specifically lo under- 
fU, uadorBreduate aupervl- 

US tMchlno m music and 
“S rally to promote musical 
•fSitlei in tha College. 

rtie (Upend will be within 
i J range of that ror en Assla- 
SJlLeSirer In ‘he Unlveralty 
2“ Snsridg* (at present 
ft IRQ - £8,973 per annum) 
10)19911 resident In College. 

Furtliar particulars are 
upltble from the College 
S^ntary, Emmanuel College, 
SjobridflB CBS 3AP to whom 
rtjHmlone, with tho names 
'jivyo referees, should be 
SLlby BID January 1 984. H2 

NICER 

Ihe Northern Ireland Council 
far Educational Research. 
•Mill Ta located at the 
unlveralty of aelfeat, 
IsrllM eopllcetlone for the 
two-ieer poet or 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

The Research Fellow will 
bardponilble to the Research 
Dbtcior from lat April 1984. 
lor research on aepacta of the 
irwi/er Procedure rrom 
gMtry to eecondary educa- 
Hon. 

The salary scale ror the past 
li from CB,B76— £ 12,081 . 

FurUiar datelle end forma 
(PpIlMUon may bn had 
the Administrative 
The Northern Ireland 
for Educational Re- 
Road, Bel- 
btb BBS. Completed op- 

S -Uoni ahould be returned 
eetUter then Friday. 6th 
Kary ISI4. H2 


University of 
Aberdeen 

RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
NORTHERN 
SCOTTISH HISTORY 

rr.£?{f! lca,,ol ! B aro Invited 
5!f . nBW . li ' ostohllahed 

sss-ftfTsa. ss: 

iVisso-iSfJas 2 ^ ° r °SZr 

annum), within the ia 
R ange for Reaearch end 
Analogous Stuff. 

_ Vu»Ther particulars end 
application forma from 
The Secretary. Unlveralty 

Welk , ^bordaen AbI'TfT 

«>pJeM?ho 5 F(F 1 tl |o , dged 

by 31 December 1983. H2 

Oxford Centre for 
Postgraduate Hebrew 
Studies 

RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
HEBREW AND 
JEWISH STUDIES 

Applications are Invited 
from qualified scholars for 
one or two Research Fel- 
lowship^) tenable for up 
to rive years at the Oxford 
Centre ror Postgraduate 
Hebrew Studies, to begin 
as soon aa possible. 

Each Fallow will be re- 
quired (1) to engage In re- 
search. and teach, In the 
field of Hebrew end Jew- 
ish Studies, elthr In the 
Graeco-Roman ago, or in 
the Modern Period rrom 
the Prencli Revolution on- 
wards : (3) to take on cer- 
tain admlnletrntlve duties. 
The stipend will be not 
lass than £ 8,000 per 
annum, and accommoda- 
tion may be avollnbla. 

Applications, Including a 
curriculum vitae and e list 
of publications, should 
reach the President, Ox- 
ford Centre lor Postgradu- 
ate Hebrew Studies. 43 St, 
alias' -Oxford OXI SLP, 
by 16 January 1984. 



RGIT 


ROBERT GORDON'S INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 

GRAY'S SCHOOL OF ART 
Department of Fine Art 

LECTURER IN SCULPTURE 

Well-qualified practising Sculptorto teach on the 
BA Honours (CN AA) Fine Art Course Initially to 
teach first year students but will as necessary 
participate In teaching second, third and fourth 
year students specialising In Sculpture to 
Honours Degree level. 

Salary range: £8,313-£13, 1 25 per annum. 
Assistance with removal expenses. 

Details from Secretary, Robert Gordon's 
Institute of Technology, Schoolhill, Aberdeen 
AB91FR (0224 833811). 


rj&craic 

IaSckpot 


School of Mechanical, Electrical 
and Production Engineering 


p d KBa*JF , %KR!!: PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

tfie°f ros°d#nt" ent dlrect hS | in Control and Electronic Engineering 

(£12,519“£15,744 per annum) 


Polytechnics 


SOUTH BANK POLYTECHNIC 

ASSISTANT 

DIRECTOR: 

ADMINISTRATION 

SALARY - £24,500 

Bank Polytechnic) Is looking for an Assistant 
urector to oo-ordinale finance, legal, personnel, catering, 
.•Wficial snd other services. 

^Ucceaaful candidate may come from aducsllon, local 
Wwnmenl,' central government or from the private 
wqor, 

Polytechnic Is a large organisation - more than 8,000 

and 2,000 start - with a budget of more than £22 
simn l? year, .but it retains much of the friendly 
"^sphere of far smaller organisations. 

.^ n 0 d ®te - Tuesday, 17th January, 1984. 

and application forma from the Staffing Officer, 
J^ytichnlo of the South Bank, Borough Road, 
wJWon SEl OAA. Tel: 01-928 8989, Ext. 2012. 

-• - *• ' 08339) 



f£12,619-£15,744 per annum) 

Applications are invited from well qualified Chartered 
Engineers with up-to-date experience in the field. Tha person 
appointed will lead a small team of people in the development 
oi courses, research and liaison with industry, with reference 
to the subject area. 

Further details and application form from Establishment 
Clerk, The Polytechnic, Wolverhampton WV1 1SB or 
telephone Wolverhampton (0902) 710664 (Anaaphone). (1K]84) 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Dspartment of Moleoular & Life Sciences 

Senior Lectureship in 
Biological Science 

S^rS!^. a ^[BB*'^ b to B ^onair8 ctegrafi level and lo bubbtWbb 
postgraduate reaearch. Tna principal duties will be in microbiology but the 
successful candidate wHi also be expected to contribute to other dsdpllne 
areas a.g. bloleohnofogy. Applicants should possess a good honours 
degree together wllh a nlghar degree In an appropriate discipline, and 
have recent relevant research and/or industrial experlance. 


dapending upon approved previous experience. Financial assistance 
towards ins cost of removal expenses may be payable. 

Further particulars and application forms obtainable from tha 
personnel Officer, Dundee Collage ol Tachnologv, Bah 8tra£, 
Dundee DD1 1HG wllh whom appllosUons should be lodged by 31 et 
December, 1883. (inasq 
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Polytechnic 

|)ci>urlin'*ilt ol Marhcimitli * 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 
£5,649- £7,305 

llrqulrod to attlu with 
work c one rrnl iifi tlio nppllra- 
tlcin or nuniariinl methods to 
ro/itrol theory. 

Thn iiuat 1* avaitablf- for one 
year From 1st February IOB4. 

CauUI tie tea slioulil tin 
graduates preferably In 
Mathrmotlcs or a reldeil dt*- 
clpllnn. 

Detail* from Assistant Per- 
sonnel Olficnr, Coventry 
ILuclittieri Paly technic. 
Priory Street, Coventry CV I 
5FD (Pleas* nncloRb a Itrsn 
»oir addressed envelope). 
Closing dnto: Tuesday 3rd 

January 1984. 

An Squat Opportunity Em- 
ployer. H3 


Personal 


BOOK PUBLISHER 

Invitaa AUTHORS to send 
manuscripts lor publication. All 
categories considered Including 
POETRY, and NEW AUTHORS 
are welcome 

MERLIN BOOKS LTD. 
BRAUKTON, DEVON EX33 2LD 
Tsl: B raim ion (0271) B12irZ, M - 9 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES £1(10 
til CSO.Ouri, Written lurniH 
on rv.ijiHiAt . Hiir,iuini| 1 rust 
Ltd.. .11 i)o v nr Street. I’lim. 

UillV. l.,»llrtOII W1A 4HT. 
1‘liunr 01-4U1 2934 or 490 
5416. LOOP 


Administration 


Department of Education and Science 

HM Inspectors of Schools 

Applications are invited from men and women, preferably 
aged between 35 and 45, for appointment as HM 
Inspectors with a particular interest In the training of 
teachers with particular reference to: 

(I) the education of children with special educational 
needs In ordinary or special schools; 


(II) educational disadvantage; 

(ill) multi-racial education. 

HMI inspect educational Institutions as part of both 
specialist and general assignments and provide advice to 
the Department and throughout the education syelem. 
Applicants should have substantial, recent experience of 
the initial training of teachers. Experience may be 
oonfined to such work In higher education. In addition, 
knowledge of course design and the management of 
Institutions, involvement In in-service training, and recent 
teaching in schools would each be additional 
recommendations. 

Starling salary, with effect from 1st January, 1984, will be 
within the range £15,600-£20,700 (higher in London). 
Relocation expenses of up to £3,000 may be payable. 
Application forms (to be returned as soon as possible and 
not later than 30th December, 1983) and further 
Information may be obtained Irom Mr E. D. Foster, 
Department of Education and Science, Room 16/17, 
Elizabeth House, 39 York Road, London SEl 7PH, 
telephone 01-928 9222, Extensions 2788 or 2237. Please 
quote 18/83. (isari) 


Department of Education and Science 

HM Inspectors of Schools 

Applications are Invited from men and woman for appoli 


Applications are inviiea from men ana women tor appair 
HM Inspectors of Schools with a specialist interest In: 

Computer Sciences/Studies 


ointment as 


computer sciences/stuaies 

English 

Science 

HMI Inspect education at Institutions as part of both general and 
specialist assignments and provide professional advice to tha 
Department and throughout the education system. 

Those appointed win have opportunities to take part with other 
HMI In work related to current developments such as the 
Technical and Vocational Education Initiative, developments in 
examinations and assessment procedures, Improvements in the 
curriculum for lower attaining pupils, and the follow-up to the 
White Paper on Tsaching Quality. ■ 

Applicants, preferably aged between 35 and 45, ahould have a 
wide Interest In education, good academic qualifications, and 
substantial experience ol leaohlna Computer Sdences/Studles, 
English or Science In schools, colleges or universities. 
Appropriate experience in industry, careers educational 
guidance, In teaohar training, or aa an LEA officer or adviser 
would be an asset for some of the appointments, Starting Balary, 
with effect from 1st January, 1984, will be £15,800-%20,700 
(higher In London). Relooatlon expanses of up to £3,000 rriay be 
payable. Application forms (to be returned as soon as possible 
and not later than 30th December, 1983) and further information 
may be obtained from Mr E. D. Foster, .Department of Education 
ana Science, Room 16/17, Elizabeth House, 39 York Road, 
London 8E1 7PH, telephone 01-928 9222, Extension 2786 or 
2237. Please quote 13/63. 0*377) 


Council for National Academic Awards 

ASSISTANT REGISTRAR 

Applications are Invited for tys post of Assistant Registrar with Inlital • 
reBporalblllUes for Development Services. 

The Development Sendees Unit ol Ihe Counoll faclltttea, supervises and 
undertakes projects related lo the work of the CNAA, He alfHlatad 
InstitutionB and tha higher education system. 


: provide back-up lor other projects, and to contribute more widely to tha . 
work of the Unit. 

C and Wales lor (fie. post should ba wall qualified academical/ and/or 
'professionally and ahould have appropriate teaching andtoc academic 
administrative e>!per1ance. In addition experience of applied research, 
preferably In relation U higher, education, la desirable. 

The. ttlpry scale la 51 L670-E 18,281 p.a. Fnofucfi'ng London Weighting. 
SeWy on appointment wfi not exceed El 4,026 i p.a. 

Further partloulBrs ' may 6e obtained from; : Assistant Secretary 
(Pereopiiel),; CNAA, 844/354 Grey's Iftn ROad, London WC1X flBP. 


Pjisjjfe 
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Administration continued 


THE LAW SOCIETY 

Continuing 
Education Officer 

£14,J17~£2li249 p.a. 

Applications arc invited fur this appointment which has 
been created following the approval by the Council of The 
Law Society of a sch cmc of co mpu Isory coniinui ng cd uca lion . 

The successful applicant will be responsible to the 
Secretary, Education and Training for establishing, 
implementing and monitoring the scheme which will provide 
for a 3 year programme lor newly qualified solicitors and will 
become compulsory for those admitted after 1 st August, 1 985 . 

Essential requirements for the post include a combination 
of good administrative experience und the ability ro 
communicate effectively with the various scadcmicand other 
bodies providing continuing education. Applicants should he 
solicitors admitted in England and Wales and preferably have 
hnd experience of teaching law in on institution of higher 
education. Storting salary will be nt a point on the above scale 
dc p ending on qualifications and experience. 

Applications including detailed 
cu rriculum vi tne shou Id b c a dd ressed to t he 
Person ncl and Trai ni ng Man ngcr , The Law 
Society, 1 13 Chancery Lone , London WC2A 
I PL, and shou Id he submitted not later than 
Friday, 23rd December. 1983. 

* (1B387J 


Department of Education and Science 

HM Inspectors of Schools 

Applications for appointment as HM Inspectors of Schools are 
Invited from men and women preferably aged between 35 and 
45, wllh experience In: the education of pupils and students with 
special educational needs, particularly those arising from; 
physical or visual handicap; 
emotional and behavioural disorders; 
moderate or severe learning difficulties. 

WMF Inspect educational Institutions as part of both general and 
specialist assignments and provide professional advice to the 
Department and throughout the educational system. 

Applicants must have good specialist qualifications, substantial 
i teaching experience In either' special or ordinary schools and 
v .cotegaS;'Bnti a broad interest in the devatopmqnt of general 
education tor those with teaming difficulties. 

• Starting salary, with effect front 1st January, 1964, will be within 
the range £16,600-£2Q,700 (higher in London). Relocation 
expenses of up to £3,000 may be payable. Application forme (to 
be returned as soon as possible end not later than 30th 
December, 1883) and further Information may be obtained from 
: Mr E. D. Foster, Department of Education and Science, Room 
16/17, Elizabeth House, 39 York Road, London SE1 7PH, 
telephone 01-928 9222, Extensions 2786 or 2237. Please quote 
14/B3. 

• (IB376) 


University of ABton 
„ S. Birmingham 

■“ Ke'nlatrsr D*p«rim>nt 

. ADMINISTRATIVE 
. ASSISTANT 

Applies lions aro Invftad 
from graduate* with aciod 
Honour* uagroQH In rtintho 
, dine I 

• p fi?;j,. ror 5 •*?■* ar AUml- 

■ Asilstpnt In the 

.-RaalMry -ror Im madia to 
£S?? , . n l n,0 . l ti tl Ttin post I- 
tho »BC*l6p deal 

>l».wili . In valve the ne- 
J,ySL rt « ; , and 

ysla.or Informntlan ro* 

; • m/lr n ? I anT UCall0,lal ' ldm, 

. T.' 10 appolnimant la far 
J Peac-Tp IIib first Insl- 
f rtco . Salary Admlii Istra- 
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Colleges of Art 


Kent County Council 
Medway College of 
Design 


Applications era Invi'tqd 
rop tlia poi or 

LECTURER II IN 

INTERIOR AND 
EXHIBITION 
■ DESIGN : 

Applicants WltU .pt laast 
raur years professional da- 
slan praotlce will ba are- ' 
£ 5 rr t“ and previous 
coaching .experience will 
?* coneldornd an advon- 

WktaM7M. lh9 “ ,:a “ 0, 

Tin post will became 
•ry 1984 


Announcements 


Colleges of Higher Education 


LONDON BOROUGH OF HARROW 
HARROW COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified candidates for 
the following challenging senior management appointments 
In the College: 

DEAN OF THE 

FACULTY OF ART AND PHOTOGRAPHY 

(Grade VI and Faculty and London Allowances) 

DEAN OF THE 

FACULTY OF BUSINESS AND MANAGEMENT 

(Grade VI and Faculty and London Allowances) 

HEAD OF THE SCHOOL OF SCIENCES 
(Associate Dean) 

(Grade Vand London Allowance- with the 
possibility of appointment to the poet of Dean of 
the Faculty of Science and Technology) 

Deans of Faculties and the Associate Dean are members of 


They provide academic and resource leadership for the 
development of courses and subjects which comprise the 
Faculty programmes. 


of the main validating bod 
education: CNAA.BTEC. 


Salary scales: Grade VI £1 6,632-El 8,327 

with Faculty and London Allowances. 
Grade V£1 5,390-El 7,091 
with London Allowance. 

For further Information concerning the appointment of Interest 


The Principal, Harrow College of Higher Education, Watford 
Road, Northwick Park, Harrow HA1 3TP (telephone: 01 -864 


5422 Extn. 232) to whom com] 
relumed by 1 Bin January. 198 


relumed by 1 8th January, 1 984. 

Harrow Is an Equal Opportunities Employer 


telephone: 01 -864 
ballons are to be 



; • ; HAl&O'W COIXEGE.&fe' ' ^ 

i HIGHER EDUCATION 

Vice Principal; - ' 

(Academic. & Development) ‘ ^ r*: 

:>Dr R, M. JARMAN MA T>P?iU ; MIBiol : v 
i, ; . jVice Principal i ; ■ . ... ,• . 

.! * (Resources .& Adminstration) ..: x . 

' ‘ ‘ ' • ! : ‘ r : 

Ihc- Mj.J anusr^ 4984 


, NATIONAL iNSrtTUIE FOR HGHER E0UCATI0N DU6UN 
Applications ara invited tor the posl of: 

Assistant Lecturer 
In Communications 

The 8chool ot Communloallona, has lla own television, sound, 
aranhics. print and photography studios, together with access to the 
insiiiuins computing and learning resource eenireB. The School has 
responsibility for Ihe BA fHonoura) programme in Communlcallon 
Studies, a Graduate Diploma In Journalism, nosl-graduola research 
students and a variety of service teaching to olher Faculties The 
School has recently obtained substantial EEC binding tor research Into 
Information technology. 

The School seeks candidates in all areni. of communications but Is 
nartlcularlv Inlereated fp csndidalea with Inieraats In one or more ot the 
loiiowlna: 

.taiiraellBm: Communicatton Theory and Research Methods: Madia 
Soolnl and Organisations! Psychology: Informatics: 
tolerna lonnl Communication: Adverllalng: Public Ralallons and Media 
production. 

Candidates should be wall qualified academically and in addition 
have atibSInnlial research Interests and Ideally should have had 
industrial business, academic or research experience. 

'' '■ hon«l thal toe posl would be taken up by the successful 
O fi,obBr - 1 984. al the la leal: Candidates who expect to 
AW B n0H, ' qradunte qualHIcallon by that dal ere re invited to 
appiy si rniB llino. 

Salary Soaler IRE9.70I -El 1.836 

o n l0fn l 8 , an w.M Urthe f dfl,a,,s are available on writlen request 
n?«* Th i B f !? r 2S nn 5 l ,° ,,lde r National Institute lor Higher Education 
?9B4 1HV n ’ Dub n 01 0 whom ,hay ahouW ha latumod by 6th Jnnuaiy 


Suffolk College 

of Higher and Further ...• •■■ 

: ^.uca^n *r J r. ; - • • 

! TU«^y^dM:^ffcctiVe IVom |st May, 1984, 
arise from the Impending retirement, of the 
enisdng Heads. • 

head of department of art 

AND DESIGN 

» D^Psrtmcnt with, potential for growth In the provision ■ 

Film and TV Deffi,>Sb® 

KfeAD OF DEPARtMENT 6F r* . 
CONSTRUCTION •, * 



Canterbury 
Christ Church College of 
Higher Education 

LECTURER IN 
INFANT EDUCATION 

Applications are Invited 
from suitably qualified candi- 
dates for an appointment aa 
Lecturer in Infant Education 
tn commence in September 
1984. Candida tea should have 
good academic qualifications, 
such aa a higher degree In 
Curriculum Studies and recent 
experience of teaching chil- 
dren within tha age range 3— B 
years. 

The college orrere B.A.. 
B.Ed and SSc degrees. PQCE 
advanced diplomas and higher 
dear ecu in Education. 

Salary: Lecturar Il/Senlor 
Lecturer £7,215 — £13,443 
P.a. 

For further details write to 
Mrs. Jean Long. Personal' 
Assistant to Principal, Christ 
Church College. Canterbury 
enclosing a stamped addressed 
envelope, to whom applica- 
tions should be sent not later 
than 31 January. HS 


Librarians 


Dnl s»J. al " 

University College 
ASSISTANT 

librarian 

Librarian with erieS film 

1st October. 1 B 84 r.n2? 

KiVhoT.T/fd.sjw^; 

of one or more modSK 

.uirwiatssnia a» 

once within unl“i?J[» 

iv. ,ar «v. , v r «* 

and «ppf| r p«U„ ?“ r r “ c . u ^; 

Academic ^anlatV?" S.‘nl 

David's University cS! 

WIN TkBTIVJwrf; 

si*aVE»"siiK«-B£ 

l h 9"8 n 4. Fr,d “ yi 6lh Janu ffft 


Colleges of Further Education 




Inner London 
Education Authority 


LONDON COLLEGE OF FASHION 
20 John Prince’s Street, London W1 

Applications are Invited for Ihe following posts: 

Head of Department V 

of Hairdressing & Beauty Therapy 


The Governors Invite applications for the post of Head of 
Department of Hairdressing & Beauty Therapy which has 
become vacant following the death of Mr L. Santoro. 


Applicants should have appropriate qualifications and 
experience In a post of comparable responsibility In Industry 
and/or Further/Higher Education. 


Salary In accordance with Burnham (FE) agreement on a 
scale £1 5,390-El 7,091 (plus £987 Inner London allowance). 
Further Information and application forms, returnable within 
14 days of this advertisement, from Senior Administrate 
Officer, London College of Fashion, 9/12 Barrett Stresl, 
London W1. 

ILEA le an equal opportunities employer. 


Inner London 
Education Authority 
London College of 
Printing 

Design Department 
. ApUcntlona are Invited 
for the following' pasta: 

Principal lecturer In 
□ raphlc and Typographic 
Design 

Course leader ot the 
DATEC Higher Diploma 
course responsible for the 
Integration of the prog- 
rammes or DATEC diploma 
course with the DATEC 
- Higher Diploma course. 
Leadership and a strong 
teaching commitment to 
DATEC programmes are 
essential. 

Plnalpai Lecturer 

On an Incremental scale 
within the range pr 
£19.319 - £13,939 / (bar) 
£15,744 / (plus £987 Inner 
London Allowance),, atart- 
ln B..P.° | i , t depending on 
qualifications, training 
and experience. 

Senior* Lecturer In Grephia 
end. Oraphlc and' Typog- 
raphic Design 

„ A contribution to the 

DATEC programme of stu- 
2 ,' ob la required both on 
Diploma and Higher. DIpIO-. 
me level. An experienced 
designer., with studio ■*- 

E or iS B ' ■ eo.ught • far 

caching and course de- 
velopment within the DB- 
aign . Department, 

Deslon Department 
offora programmes of Re- 
search, .Post Graduate end 
Graduate courses of study 


Research 
& Studentships 


University of 
Cambridge 
St John's College 

THE NORMAN 
LA8KI SENIOR 
STUDENTSHIP 

?. D n 7S!Pp E 3;3 v V“J 


resea ren ' „ nt . 

ness or management. 

Candidates "■'KLiin! 
graduates of e univor ffl| 

and may be of eitner 

They should no« " rI ol 
than twenly-th(? a fay t» 

work Png' to^VV^ 

So qua 9 llflcPtlon. 

The: emoluments of 

?^S 8 £ n S: h 7 l -P3 7%r. 


“ 2 d ? commitment to 

^upPtlonnl courses within 
DATBC regulations, apart 


DATBO regulations, apart 
from,, range of sbeclet 
pert- time aouraea Tor the 
media Industry. The oe- 
pBrtmsnt seeks cendldetee 
with, ability and expert- 
engo to develop .the special 
character or DATEC profl- 
Efimmes bf study within 
SM-, w>de rehge of avail- 
able studies. 


Senior Lecturer on an 
Incremental ecale within 

.i’gfloe of . £10,383 - 
£12,039, starting point 


Full 

obtained from ^ M m | 
to whom " R. p vJVb r t n an ? ] 
be lent no* later 
March 1984 . — - 


The University of 

postgraduate 

research 

STUDENTSHIPS 

a Animations are r l "Y,i,s 


* B*svw.»r ycuwuaom proviaing mcsiamished p 

. tecbnfolqnj 8q(l proKMloiul'IdvelL 



SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 
COUNCIL 

Comparative Research 
in Government and 
Industry Relations 

TtnSSRC proposes to launch a major research Initiative In the 
Raid of government-industry relations. Individual researchers, 


related disciplines are Invited to submit proposals for funds to 
undertake research on a project or projects within a programme 
of research whose principal focus Is the study of Institutions and 
oraanizallonal structures and the linkages between them. 
Cross-sectoral and cross-national comparisons will be 
Inoonxxaled into the design of the programme from Ita 
Inception, but not necessarily Into each individual project. 
Research commissioned will therefore include the study of an 
industiy or Industries chosen from, Inter alia, 
telecommunications, pharmaceuticals, and robotics; textiles, 
bulding and building components, and ateel. 

Proposals for the researching of olher Industries tn which the 
applicant has an Interest will also be considered. The main 
countries chosen for comparison with the UK will probably be, 


upDcsnt may offer for consideration by the SSRC other 
European Industrialised countries of which they have 
knowledge and research experience. 

For further details and outline apedflcatlon8 of the 
research write to: Paul Winter, Secretary, Government and 
tnduitry Ralallons Sub-Committee, SSRC, 1 Temple 
Avenue, London EC4Y 0RD. 


OECD aval tin 
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Postgraduate Diploma 
and M.A. In 


AND TRANSLATING 

An Intensive one-year course far 
language graduates. Including: 

- ipsa tensed translation, 

- conference interpreting, 

- editing and abstracting, 

- translation theory. 

The course also features semlnare 
by vlsKlng profesatonal Ungulate, 
regular Interpreting practice at oon- 
(arancflo and a placement wllh a 
major employer. 

Former students are emptoyed In 
arganlsallona eutih aa ihe EEC, lha 
UN, numerous government depart- 
mania and British and European 


companies. 

Applicants with (or expecting to 
obtain) a good honours degree must 
offer TWO languages from: 
FRENCH GERMAN RUSSIAN. 
Successful candidates are nomin- 
ated lor DE8 State Bursaries, 
Details and application term Ironv. 
Postgraduate Admissions Secre- 
tary, Modem Languages Centra, 
University ol Bradford, W«t York- 
shire BD7 10P or Tel: 0274 733468 
Ext. 8218. 

Closing dale: let March lor ooursee 
starting In October 1884. {1B304 j 
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MATHEMATICS/ 

scmxiwms 


One of the major priorities of 
Aramco, the world's largest oil 
producing company, is the continuing 
education and development of its Saudi 
Arabian Workforce, who will eventually 
become the Engineers and Ibchnicians 
of the future. 

You will have at least 4 years' 
teaching experience and be qualified to 
HNC/HND/BSc and have experience 
teaching foreign students within the age 
range or 14-18+ years. 

Fbr Lhc Maths teachers a knowledge 
of modern maths concepts, plane, solid 
and analytical geometry, advanced 
algebra, trigonometry and calculus is 
essential. Science teachers should have 
a working knowledge of modern 
instructional methodology. 

The benefits provided are excellent 
and in addition to attractive salaries, 
include regular U.K. leave with 




company paid air- fares, onen ended 
employment contracts offering )ob 
security, usual overseas tax allowances, 
comprehensive medical care and 
excellent sport and recreational 
facilities. A valid U.K. driving licence 
is essential. 

Please write for nn application 
form, quoting reference 8892/THBS 
toi ARA International, 17-19 
Maddox Street, London W1R 0BY. 
Tell 01-629 23S6 or 01-491 8013 
(ansaphone). 


dition to attractive salaries, Interviews planned early 
:gular U.K. leave with January 1984. 


® ARAMCO 



partners tn progress 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
DURBAN, SOUTH AFRICA 
Department ol Accountancy 

Applications aro invited from 
suitably qualified persons 
rsgard'oas of sex. religion, race, 
colour or national origin lor 
appointment to the posl ol 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER 

While no particular field is 
specIHod, preference may be given 
to applicants wllh special interests 
and experience in Financial 
Accounting and/or Auditing. 

The position Is available from 1st 
January, 1994 (or as soon as 
possible thereafter). 

Salary in Ihe range: 

Lecturer: R12 657toR22 173 

Senior 

Lecturer: R1S 657 to R24 045 

plus a pensionable allowance ol 
12 %. 

The commencing salary notch will 
be dependant on the qualifications 
and/or experience of tho 
successful applicant. In addition, a 
service bonus ol 93% of one 
month's salary is payable annually. 
Application terms, further 
particulars of the posl and 
Inlormatlon on pension, medical 
aid, group Insurance, staff bursary, 
housing loan and Bubsldy 
schemes, long leave conditions 
and travelling expenses on first 
appointment are obtainable from 
tlia Secretary, South African 
Universities Office, Chichester 
House, 27B High Holborn, London 
WC1V 7HE or lha Registrar. 
University of Natal, King George V 
Avenue, Durban, 4001. Please 
quota reference □ 174/33. 

(18388) 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
Durban, South Africa 
Applications are Invited from 
suitably qualified parsons 
regardless ol sex, religion, race, 
colour or national origin for 
appointment to the post of 

DIRECTOR OF 
STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Tha aalaiy will ba In the ranga: 
R23 109-R30 266 per annum 
plus a pensionable allowance of 
12 %. 

The primary task of the Director of 
Staff Development will ba to assist 
tha academic staff to perform their 
duties more effectively, by 
providing appropriate training and 
consultancy services. 

As Ihe post Is al Professorial level, 
applicant should be senior 
academics with demonstrable 
Interest in the area of 9taff 1 
development. 

The commencing salary notch will 
be dependent on the qualifications 
and/or experience of the 
successful applicant. In addition, a 
service bonus of 93% of one 
month's salary Is payable annually. 
Application forms, further 
particulars of tha posl and 
Information on pension, medical 
aid, group Insurance, stall bursary, 
housing loan and ■ subsidy 
achdmea, long leave conditions 
and travelling expenses on first . 
appointment are obtainable from 
tha Secretary, 8outh African 
Universities Office, Chlohesfer 
House; 276 High Holborn, London 
WGtV 7HE or tha Registrar, 
University of Natal, King Georae V 
Avenue, Durban, Sooth Africa, 
4001, with whom applications, on 
Hie prescribed form, muel be 
lodged not later than 16 lh 
January, 1M4 quoting Ihe 
reference P17Q/B3. (ie3fl7) 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
Durban, South Africa 
Department of 
Mathematical Statlstlca 

Applications are Invited from 
suitably qualified persona 
regardless of sex, religion, race, 
odour or national origin for 
appointment to the post of 

LECTURER 

Salary In the range: R12 6S7 lo 
Ft 22 173 per annum plus a 
pensionable allowance of 12%. 

The commencing salary notch will 
be dependent on fee qualifications 
and/or experience of Ihe 
successful applicants. In addition, 
a sendee bonus of 93% of one 
monlh'e salary is payable annually. 
A two year contract appointment Is 
available which would Include 
return economy-dass airfares for 
the successful applicant and 
family. 

Application toms, further 
particulars of Ihe posl and 
Information on pension, medical 
aid, group Insurance, staff bursary, 
housing loan and subsidy 
scherpea, long leave conditions 
and travelling expenses on first 

r lntmenl are obtainable from 
Secretary, South African 
Universities Office, Chichester. 
House, 276 High Holbom, London 
WC1V. 7HE or the Registrar, 
University of Natal, King George V 
Avenue, Durban, 4001 , with whom 
applications, on Ihe > proscribed 
form, must be lodged not fetor than 
13th January, 1084 quoting 
reference D 160/83. 


AUSTRALIA 

Royal Melbourne Institute of Technology Limited 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN BIOTECHNOLOGY 

Department of Applied Biology 

The Department of Applied Biology IB seeking a senior scientist 
to co-ordinate and develop biotechnology research and 
development facilities at RMIT, to establish dose links with 
Industry and to be Involvad In Ihe undergraduate and 
postgraduate teaching programme In biotechnology. 

The appointee . will be' expected lo have postgraduate 
qualifications and extensive research experience In one or more 
of Ihe following areas: applied microbiology, fermentation 
microbiology, Industrial biochemistry, genetic engineering, In 
Wire cell manipulation and culture. Experience In biotechnology 
Industry and/or teaching would be desirable. 

Salary within tha range $A3 1,300 to $A38,686 per annum. 

A position description should, be obtained from Stall Branch, 
RMIT, Q.P.O. Box 2478V, Melbourne,. Victoria, 3001. Australia. 
Applications quoting Ref. No. 122/28/AN to the Staff Officer by 
January 20th, 1984. , 1R3M1 


' AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF BEIRUT , 

HUMANITIES, SOCIAL AND NATURAL SCIENCES 

tho civilization Sequence Prrarsmatlhe American UrtomXct pi Beirut 
announces openings as of lot October, 1984. The fW«n Ja a 
nmvdMree orocwam coralsllrfe of lour one-eemwter courses which all 
KfflTn mertreultyr ofArta and Sdenpes, fend /equity ol 
EngfeMring and ArohUeotUre,. are 
Intoreisdpljnaryfe 
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